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PREFACE. 


THE present work is intended as a sequel and supplement 
to my History of Greece. It describes a portion of Hellenic 
philosophy: it dwells upon eminent individuals, enquiring, 
theorising, reasoning, confuting, &c.,as contrasted with those 
collective political and social manifestations which form the 
matter of history, and which the modern writer gathers from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Both Sokrates and Plato, indeed, are interesting characters 
in history as well as in philosophy. Under the former aspect, 
they were described by me in my former work as copiously 
as its general purpose would allow. But it is impossible to do 
justice to either of them—above all, to Plato, with his extreme 
variety and abundance—except in a book of which philosophy 
is the principal subject, and history only the accessory. 

The names of Plato and Aristotle tower above all others 
in Grecian philosophy. Many compositions from both have 
been preserved, though only a small proportion of the total 
number left by Aristotle. Such preservation must be 
accounted highly fortunate, when we read in Diogenes 
Laertius and others, the long list of works on various topics 
of philosophy, now irrecoverably lost, and known by little 
except their titles. Respecting a few of them, indeed, we 
obtain some partial indications from fragmentary extracts 
and comments of later critics. But none of these once cele- 
brated philosophers, except Plato and Aristotle, can be fairly 
appreciated upon evidence furnished by themselves. The 


Platonic dialogues, besides the extraordinary genius which 
a 2 
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they display as compositions, bear thus an increased price 
(like the Sibylline books) as the scanty remnants of a lost 
philosophical literature, once immense and diversified. 

Under these two points of view, I trust that the copious 
analysis and commentary bestowed upon them in the present 
work will not be considered as unnecessarily lengthened. 
I maintain, full and undiminished, the catalogue of Plato’s 
works as it was inherited from antiquity and recognised by 
all critics before the commencement of the present century. 
Yet since several subsequent critics have contested the canon, 
and set aside as spurious many of the dialogues contained in 
it,—I have devoted a chapter to this question, and to the 
vindication of the views on which I have proceeded. 

The title of these volumes will sufficiently indicate that 
I intend to describe, as far as evidence permits, the condition 
of Hellenic philosophy at Athens during the half century 
immediately following the death of Sokrates in 399 B.C. 
My first two chapters do indeed furnish a brief sketch of 
Pre-Sokratic philosophy : but I profess to take my departure 
from Sokrates himself, and these chapters are inserted mainly 
in order that the theories by which he found himself sur- 
rounded may not be altogether unknown. Both here, and in 
the sixty-ninth chapter of my History, I have done my best 
to throw light on the impressive and eccentric personality 
of Sokrates: a character original and unique, to whose pe- 
euliar mode of working on other minds I scarcely know a 
parallel in history. He was the generator, indirectly and 
through others, of a new and abundant crop of compositions 
—the “Sokratic dialogues :” composed by many different 
authors, among whom Plato stands out as unquestionable 
corypheus, yet amidst other names well deserving respectful 
mention as seconds, companions, or opponents. 

It is these Sokratic dialogues, and the various companions of 
Sokrates from whom they proceeded, that the present work is 
intended to exhibit. They form the dramatic manifestation 
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of Hellenic philosophy—as contrasted with the formal and 
systematising, afterwards prominent in Aristotle. 

But the dialogue is a process containing commonly a 
large intermixture, often a preponderance, of the negative 
vein: which was more abundant and powerful in Sokrates 
than in any one. In discussing the Platonic dialogues, I 
have brought this negative vein into the foreground. It 
reposes upon a view of the function and value of philo- 
sophy which is less dwelt upon than it ought to be, and for 
which I here briefly prepare the reader. 

Philosophy is, or aims at becoming, reasoned truth: an 
aggregate of matters believed or disbelieved after conscious 
process of examination gone through by the mind, and 
capable of being explained to others: the beliefs being 
either primary, knowingly assumed as self-evident—or con- 
clusions resting upon them, after comparison of all relevant 
reasons favourable and unfavourable. “ Philosophia” (in the 
words of Cicero), “ex rationum collatione consistit.” This is 
not the form in which beliefs or disbeliefs exist with ordinary 
minds: there has been no conscious examination—there is 
no capacity of explaining to others—there is no distinct set- 
ting out of primary truths assumed—nor have any pains been 
taken to look out for the relevant reasons on both sides, and 
weigh them impartially. Yet the beliefs nevertheless exist 
as established facts generated by traditional or other au- 
thority. They are sincere and often earnest, governing men’s 
declarations and conduct. They represent a cause in which 
sentence has been pronounced, or a rule made absolute, 
without having previously heard the pleadings.* 

Now it is the purpose of the philosopher, first to bring 
this omission of the pleadings into conscious notice—next to 
discover, evolve, and bring under hearing the matters omitted, 


@ Napoléon, qui de temps en temps, | neuf Thermidor. “C'est un proces 
au milieu de sa fortune et de sa puis- | jugé et non plaide,” répondait Camba-~ 
sance, songeait & Robespierre et & | céres, avec la finesse d’un jurisconsulte 
sa triste fin—interrogeait un jour son | courtisan.--(Hippolyte Carnot--Notice 
archi-chancelier Cambacérés sur le | sur Barére, p. 109; Paris, 1842.) 
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as far as they suggest themselves to his individual reason. He 
claims for himself,and he ought to claim for all others alike, 
the right of calling for proof where others believe without 
proof—of rejecting the received doctrines, if upon examination 
the proof given appears to his mind unsound or insufficient 
—and of enforcing instead of them any others which impress 
themselves upon his mind as true. But the truth which he 
tenders for acceptance must of necessity be reasoned truth ; 
supported by proofs, defended by adequate replies against 
preconsidered objections from others. Only hereby does it 
properly belong to the history of philosophy: hardly even 
hereby has any such novelty a chance of being fairly 
weighed and appreciated. 

When we thus advert to the vocation of philosophy, we 
see that (to use the phrase of an acute modern author”) 
it is by necessity polemical: the assertion of independent 
reason by individual reasoners, who dissent from the unrea- 
soning belief which reigns authoritative in the social atmo- 
sphere around them, and who recognise no correction or 


philosophy is the attainment of truth 
by the way of reason. That is its de- 
finition. A system therefore which 
reaches the truth but not by the way 
of reason, is not philosophy at all, 
and has therefore no scientific worth. 


b Professor Ferrier, in his instruc- 
tive volume, ‘The Institutes of Meta- 
physic,’ has some valuable remarks 
on the scope and purpose of Philo- 
sophy. I transcribe some of them, in 
abridgment. 


(Sections 1-8)—‘‘ A system of phi- 
losophy is bound by two main re- 
quisitions: it ought to be true—and 
it ought to be reasoned. Philo- 
sophy, in its ideal perfection, is a body 
of reasoned truth. Of these obliga- 
tions, the latter is the more stringent. 
It is more proper that philosophy 


should be reasoned, than that itshould | 


be true; because, while truth may 
perhaps be unattainable by man, to 
reason is certainly his province and 
within his power... . . A system is of 
the highest value only when it em- 
braces both these requisitions—that 
is, when it is both true, and reasoned. 
But a system which is reasoned with- 
out being true, is always of higher 
value than a system which is true 
without being reasoned. The latter 
kind of system isof no value; because 








Again, an unreasoned philosophy, even 
though true, carries no guarantee of 
its truth. It may be true, but it can- 
not be certain. On the other hand, 
a system, which is reasoned without 
being true, has always some value. 
It creates reason by exereising it. It 
is employing the proper means to reach 
truth, though it may fail to reach 
it.” (Sections 38-41)—“ The student 
will find that the system here sub- 
mitted to his attention is of a very 
polemical character. Why? Because 
philosophy exists only to correct the 
inadvertencies of man’s ordinary think- 
ing. She has no other mission to fulfil. 
If man naturally thinks aright, he 
need not be taught to think aright. 
If he is already in possession of the 
truth, he does not require to be put 
in possession of it. The occupation of 
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refutation except from the counter-reason of others. We 
see besides, that these dissenters from the public will 
also be, probably, more or less dissenters from each other. 
The process of philosophy may be differently performed by 
two enquirers equally free and sincere, even of the same age 
and country: and it is sure to be differently performed, if 
they belong to ages and countries widely apart. It is essen- 
tially relative to the individual reasoning mind, and to the 
medium by which the reasoner is surrounded. Philosophy 
herself has everything to gain by such dissent; for it is 
only thereby that the weak and defective points of each 
point of view are likely to be exposed. If unanimity is not 
attained, at least each of the dissentients will better under- 
stand what he rejects as well as what he adopts. 

The number of individual intellects, independent, inqui- 
sitive, and acute, is always rare everywhere; but was com- 
paratively less rare in these ages of Greece. The first topic, 
on which such intellects broke loose from the common con- 
sciousness of the world around them, and struck out new points 
of view for themselves, was in reference to the Kosmos or 
the Universe. The received belief, of a multitude of unseen 
divine persons bringing about by volitions all the different 
phenomena of nature, became unsatisfactory to men like 
Thales, Anaximander, Parmenides, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras. 
Each of these volunteers, following his own independent 


philosophy is gone : her office issuper- 
fluous. Therefore philosophy assumes 
and must assume that man does not 
naturally think aright, but must be 
taught to do so: that truth does not 
come to him spontaneously, but must 
be brought to him by his own ex- 
ertions. If man does not naturally 
think aright, he must think, we shall 
not say wrongly (for that implies mal- 
ice prepense) but inadvertently: the 
native occupant of his mind must be, 
we shall not say falsehood (for that 
too implies malice prepense) but error. 
The original dowry then of universal 
man is inavertency and error. This 
assumption is the ground and only 





justification of the existence of philo- 
sophy. The circumstance that philc- 
sophy exists only to put right the 
oversights of common thinking—ren- 
ders her polemical not by choice, but by 
necessity. She is controversial as the 
very tenure and condition of her exist- 
ence: for how can shecorrect the slips 
of common opinion, the oversights of 
natural thinking, except by contro- 
verting them?” 

Professor Ferrier deserves high com 
mendation for the care taken in this 
volume to set out clearly Proposition 
and Counter-Proposition: the thesis 
which he impugns, as well as that 
which he sustains. 
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inspirations, struck out a new hypothesis, and endeavoured 
to commend it to others with more or less of sustaining 
reason. There appears to have been little of negation or 
refutation in their procedure. None of them tried to dis- 
prove the received point of view, or to throw its supporters 
upon their defence. Each of them unfolded his own hypo- 
thesis, or his own version of affirmative reasoned truth, for 
the adoption of those with whom it might find favour. 

The dialectic age had not yet arrived. When it did 
arrive, with Sokrates as its principal champion, the topics 
of philosophy were altered, and its process revolutionised. 
We have often heard repeated the Ciceronian dictum—that 
Sokrates brought philosophy down from the heavens to the 
earth: from the distant, abstruse, and complicated phenomena 
of the Kosmos—in respect to which he adhered to the vulgar 
point of view, and even disapproved any enquiries tending 
to rationalise it—to the familiar business of man, and the 
common generalities of ethics and politics. But what has 
been less observed about Sokrates, though not less true, is, 
that along with this change of topics he introduced a com- 
plete revolution in method. He placed the negative in the 
front of his procedure; giving to it a point, an emphasis, 
a substantive value, which no one had done before. His 
peculiar gift was that of cross-examination, or the application 
of his Elenchus to discriminate pretended from real know- 
ledge. He found men full of confident beliefs on these 
ethical and political topics—affirming with words which they 
had never troubled themselves to define—and persuaded that 
they required no further teaching: yet at the same time 
unable to give clear or consistent answers to his questions, 
and shown by this convincing test to be destitute of real 
knowledge. Declaring this false persuasion of knowledge, or 
confident unreasoned belief, to be universal, he undertook 
as the mission of his life to expose it: and he proclaimed 
that until the mind was disabused thereof and made pain- 
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fully conscious of ignorance, no affirmative reasoned truth 
could be presented with any chance of success. 

Such are the peculiar features of the Sokratic dialogue, 
exemplified in the compositions here reviewed. I do not 
mean that Sokrates always talked so; but that such was 
the marked peculiarity which distinguished his talking from 
that of others. It is philosophy, or reasoned truth, ap- 
proached in the most polemical manner; operative at first 
only to discredit the natural, unreasoned intellectual growths 
of the ordinary mind, and to generate a painful consciousness 
of ignorance. I say this here, and I shall often say it again 
throughout these volumes. It is absolutely indispensable to 
the understanding of the Platonic dialogues; one half of 
which must appear unmeaning, unless construed with refer- 
ence to this separate function and value of negative dialectic. 
Whether readers may themselves agree in such estimation 
of negative dialectic, is another question: but they must 
keep it in mind as the governing sentiment of Plato during 
much of his life, and of Sokrates throughout the whole of 
life: as being moreover one main cause of that antipathy 
which Sokrates inspired to many respectable orthodox con- 
temporaries. I have thought it right to take constant ac- 
count of this orthodox sentiment among the ordinary public, 
as the perpetual drag-chain, even when its force is not abso- 
lutely repressive, upon free speculation. 

Proceeding upon this general view, I have interpreted the 
numerous negative dialogues in Plato as being really nega- 
tive and nothing beyond. I have not presumed, still less 
tried to divine, an ulterior affirmative beyond what the text 
reveals—neither arcana celestia, like Proklus and Ficinus,° 
nor any other arcanum of terrestrial character. While giving 


e F, A. Wolf, Vorrede, Plato, Sym- | coelestia: und da er sie in seinem 
pos. p. Vi. Kopfe mitbrachte, so konnte es ihm 

“ Ficinus suchte, wie er sich in der nicht sauer werden, etwas zu finden, 
Zueignungsschrift seiner Version aus- | was freilich jedem andern verborgen 
driickt, im Platon allenthalben arcana bleiben muss.’ 
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such an analysis of each dialogue as my space permitted and 
as will enable the reader to comprehend its general scope 
and peculiarities—I have studied each as it stands written, 
and have rarely ascribed to Plato any purpose exceeding 
what he himself intimates. Where I find difticulties forcibly 
dwelt upon without any solution, I imagine, not that he had 
a good solution kept back in his closet, but that he had 
failed in finding one: that he thought it useful, as a portion 
of the total process necessary for finding and authenticating 
reasoned truth, both to work out these unsolved difficulties 
for himself, and to force them impressively upon the atten- 
tion of others.? 

Moreover, I deal with each dialogue as a separate compo- 
sition. Each represents the intellectual scope and impulse 
of a peculiar moment, which may or may not be in harmony 
with the rest. Plato would have protested not less earnestly 
than Cicero,’ against those who sought to foreclose debate, in 
the grave and arduous struggles for searching out reasoned 
truth—and to bind down the free inspirations of his intellect 


4 A striking passage from Bentham 
illustrates very well both the Sokratic 
and the Platonic point of view. (Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, vol. 
ii. ch. xvi. p. 57, ed. 1823) 

“Gross ignorance descries no diffi- 
culties. Imperfect knowledge finds 
them out and struggles with them. It 
must be perfect knowledge that over- 
comes them.” 

Of the three different mental con- 
ditions here described, the firstis that 
against which Sokrates made war, 7.e. 
real ignorance, and false persuasion of 
knowledge, which therefore descries 
no difficulties. 

The second, or imperfect knowledge 
struggling with difficulties, is repre- 
sented by the Platonic negative dia- 
logues. 

The third—or perfect knowledge 
victorious over difficulties—will be 
found in the following pages marked 
by the character 7d dtvacba Adyor 
diSdvar kat dé€xeo@a. You do not pos- 
sess “perfect knowledge,” until you 
are able to answer, with unfaltering 





promptitude and consistency, all the 
questions of a Sokratic cross-examiner 
—and toadminister effectively the like 
cross-examination yourself, for the pur- 
pose of testing others. “Odws 8€ o7- 
fetov Tod «iddTos Td Sivacba SiddoKew 
éotw. (Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 981, 
b. 8.) 

Perfect knowledge, corresponding 
to this definition, will not be found 
manifested in Plato. Instead of it, we 
note in his latter years the lawgiver’s 
assumed infallibility, 

© Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 11, 33. 

The collocutor remarks, that what 
Cicero says is inconsistent with what 
he (Cicero) had written in the fourth 
book De Finibus. To which Cicero 
replies :— 

“Tu quidem tabellis obsignatis agis 
mecum, et testificaris, quid dixerim 
aliquando aut scripserim. Cum aliis 
isto modo, qui legibus impositis dis- 
putant. Nos indiem vivimus: quod- 
cunque nostros animos probabilitate 
percussit, id dicimus: itaque soli 


| sumus liberi.” 
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in one dialogue, by appealing to sentence already pronounced 
in another preceding. Of two inconsistent trains of reason- 
ing, both cannot indeed be true—but both are often useful 
to be known and studied: and the philosopher, who pro- 
fesses to master the theory of his subject, ought not to be a 
stranger to either. All minds athirst for reasoned truth will 
be greatly aided in forming their opinions by the number 
of points which Plato suggests, though they find little which 
he himself settles for them finally. 

There have been various critics, who, on perceiving incon- 
sistencies in Plato, either force them into harmony by a 
subtle exegésis, or discard one of them as spurious I have 
not followed either course. I recognise such inconsistencies, 
when found, as facts—and even as very interesting facts—in 
his philosophical character. To the marked contradiction in 
the spirit of the Leges, as compared with the earlier Platonic 
compositions, I have called special attention. Plato has been 
called by Plutarch a mixture of Sokrates with Lykurgus. 
The two elements are in reality opposite, predominant at 
different times: Plato begins his career with the confessed 
ignorance and philosophical negative of Sokrates: he closes 
it with the peremptory, dictatorial affirmative of Lykurgus. 

To Xenophon, who belongs only in part to my present 
work, and whose character presents an interesting contrast 
with Plato, I have devoted a separate chapter. To the other 
less celebrated Sokratic Companions also, I have endeavoured 


t Since the publication of the first 
edition of this work, there have ap- 
peared valuable commentaries on the 
philosophy of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and Mr. Stirling and others. They 
have exposed inconsistencies, both 
grave and numerous, in some parts 
of Sir William Hamilton’s writings as 
compared with others. But no one 
has dreamt of drawing an inference 
from this fact, that one or other of 
the inconsistent trains of reasoning 





must be spurious, falsely ascribed to 
Sir William Hamilton. 

Now in the case of Plato, this same 
fact of inconsistency is accepted by 
nearly all his commentators as a 
sound basis for the inference that 
both the inconsistent treatises cannot 
be genuine: though the dramatic 
character of Plato’s writings makes 
inconsistencies much more easily sup- 
posable than in dogmatic treatises 
such as those of Hamilton. 
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to do justice, as far as the scanty means of knowledge permit : 
to them, especially, because they have generally been miscon- 
ceived and unduly depreciated. 

The present volumes, however, contain only one half of the 
speculative activity of Hellas during the fourth century B.c. 
The second half, in which Aristotle is the hero, remains still 
wanting. If my health and energies continue, I hope one 
day to be able to supply this want: and thus to complete 
from my own point of view, the history, speculative as well 
as active, of the Hellenic race, down to the date which I pre- 
scribed to myself in the Preface of my History near twenty 
years ago. 

The philosophy of the fourth century B.c. is peculiarly 
valuable and interesting, not merely from its intrinsic speeu- 
lative worth-—from the originality and grandeur of its two 
principal heroes—from its coincidence with the full display 
of dramatic, rhetorical, artistic genius—but also from a fourth 
reason not unimportant—because it is purely Hellenic; pre- 
ceding the development of Alexandria, and the amalgama- 
tion of Oriental veins of thought with the inspirations of the 
Academy or the Lyceum. The Orontes® and the Jordan 
had not yet begun to flow westward, and to impart their own 
colour to the waters of Attica and Latium. Not merely 
the real world, but also the ideal world, present to the minds 
of Plato and Aristotle, were purely Hellenic. Even during 
the century immediately following, this had ceased to be 
fully true in respect to the philosophers of Athens: and it 
became less and less true with each succeeding century. 
New foreign centres of rhetoric and literature—Asiatic and 
Alexandrian Hellenism—were fostered into importance by 
regal encouragement. Plato and Aristotle are thus the 
special representatives of genuine Hellenic philosophy. The 
remarkable intellectual ascendancy acquired by them in 


& Juvenal iii. 62 :— 
“‘ Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes,” &c. 
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their own day, and maintained over succeeding centuries, was 
one main reason why the Hellenic vein was enabled so long 
to maintain itself, though in impoverished condition, against 
adverse influences from the East, ever increasing in force. 
Plato and Aristotle outlasted all their Pagan successors— 
successors at once less purely Hellenic and less highly gifted. 
And when Saint Jerome, near 750 years after the decease 
of Plato, commemorated with triumph the victory of unlet- 
tered Christians over the accomplishments and genius of 
Paganism—he illustrated the magnitude of the victory, by 
singling out Plato and Aristotle as the representatives of 


vanquished philosophy. 


h The passage isa remarkable one, 
as marking both the effect produced 
on a Latin scholar by Hebrew studies, 
and the neglect into which even the 
greatest writers of classical antiquity 
had then fallen (about 400 a.D.). 

Hieronymus—Comment. in Epist. 
ad Galatas, iii. 5, p. 486-487, ed. Venet. 
1769 :— 

“Sed omnem sermonis elegantiam, 
et Latini sermonis venustatem, stridor 
lectionis Hebraice sordidavit. Nostis 
enim et ipse” (7. e. Paula and Eusto- 
chium, to whom his letter is ad- 
dressed) “‘ quod plus quam quindecim 
anni sunt, ex quo in manus meas nun- 
quam Tullius, nunquam Maro, nun- 
quam Gentilium literarum quilibet 
Auctor ascendit: et si quid forte inde, 





dum loquimur, obrepit, quasi antiqu 
per nebulam somniirecordamur. Quod 
autem profecerim ex lingue illius in- 
fatigabili studio, aliorum judicio dere- 
linquo: ego quid in med amiserim, 
scio. . . . Si quis eloquentiam querit 
vel declamationibus delectatur, habet 
in utraque lingué Demosthenem et 
Tullium,Polemonem et Quintilianum. 
Ecclesia Christi non de Academia et 
Lyceo, sed de vili plebecula congre- 
gata est..... Quotusquisque nune 
Aristotelem legit? Quanti Platonis 
vel libros novére vel nomen? Vix in 
angulis otiosi eos senes recolunt. Rus- 
ticanos vero et piscatores nostros totus 
orbis loquitur, universus mundus 
sonat.” 
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PRE-SOKRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 





CHAPTER I. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE, BEFORE AND IN THE TIME OF 
SoKRATES. 


Change in the political condition 
of Greece during the life of Plato 

Early Greek mind, satisfied with 
the belief in polytheistic per- 
sonal agents, as the real produc- 
ing causes of phenomena... . 

Belief in such agency continued 
among the general public, even 
after the various sects of philo- 
sophy had arisen ... 

Thales, the first Greek who pro- 
pounded the hypothesis of phy- 
sical agency in place of personal. 
Water, the primordial ple aes 
or apxn 

Anaximander—laid down as “apxh 
the Infinite or Indeterminate— 
generation of the elements out 
of it, by evolution of latent, 
fundamental contraries—astro- 
nomical and geological doctrines 

Anaximenes—adopted Air as apxy 
—rise of substances out of it, by 
condensation and rarefaction ... 

Pythagoras—his life and career— 
Pythagorean brotherhood--great 
political influence which it ac- 
quired among the Greco-Italian 
cities—inecurred great enmity, 
and was violently put down 

The Pythagoreans continue as a 
recluse sect, without political 
power . 

Doctrine of the Pythagoreans— 
Number the Essence of Things 
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The Monas—Apy%, or principle of 
Number — geometrical concep- 
tion of number—symbolical at- 
tributes of the first ten numbers, 
especially of the Dekad ... 

Pythagorean Kosmos and Astro- 
nomy — geometrical and har- 
monic laws guiding the move- 
ments of the cosmical bodies ... 

Music of the Spheres : 

Pythagorean list of fundamental 
Contraries—Ten opposing pairs 

Eleatie philosophy—Xenophanes 

His censures upon the received 
Theogony and religious rites ... 

His doctrine of Pankosmism; or 
Pantheism—the whole Kosmos 
is Ens Unum or God—‘Ey kal 
Ilav. Non-Ens inadmissible ... 

Scepticism of Xenophanes—com- 
plaint of Ue peat as unsatis- 
factory 

His conjectures on physics and 
astronomy . 

Parmenides continues the doctrine 
of Xenophanes—Ens Parmenid- 
eum, self-existent, eternal, un- 
changeable, extended — Non- 
Ens, an unmeaning phrase 

He recognises a region of opinion, 
phenomenal and relative, apart 
from Ens 

Parmenidean ontology - — stands 
completely apart from esc 
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Parmenidean phenomenology— 
relative and variable 23 


Parmenides recognises no truth, 
but more or less of probability, in 
phenomenal explanations.—His 
physical and astronomical con- 
jectures . 

Herakleitus — his “obscure ‘style, 
impressive metaphors, confident 
and contemptuous dogmatism 

Doctrine of Herakleitus—perpet- 
ual process of generation and 
destruction —everything flows, 
nothing stands—transition of the 
elements into each other back- 
wards and forwards ... 

Variety of metaphors employ ed by 
Herakleitus, signifying the same 
general doctrine 

Nothing permanent except the law 
of process and implication of 
contraries —the transmutative 
force. Fixity of particulars is 
an illusion for the most part: so 
far as it exists, itis a sin against 
the order of Nature ... 

Illustrations by which Her akleitus 
symbolized his perpetual force, 
destroying and generating 

Water—Intermediate between Fire 
(Air) and Earth 

Sun and Stars—not solid bodies, 
but meteoric aggregations dissi- 
pated and renewed—Hclipses— 
exm’pwors, or destruction of the 
Kosmos by fire ... 

His doctrines respecting thehuman 
soul and human knowledge, All 
wisdom resided in the Universal 
Reason —individual Reason is 
worthless : 

By Universal Reason, he did not 
mean the Reason of most men as 
it is, but as it ought to be 

Herakleitus at the opposite pole 
from Parmenides .. 

Empedokles—his doctrine of the 
four elements and two moving or 
restraining forces 

Construction of the Kosmos from 
these elements and forces— 
action and counteraction of love 
and enmity. The Kosmos alter- 
nately made and unmade : 

Empedoklean predestined eyele of 
things—complete empire of Love 
—Spherus—Empire of Enmity 
—disengagement or separation 
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of the elements—astronomy and 
meteorology 
Formation of the Earth, of Gods, 
men, animals, and plants : 
Physiology of Empedokles—Pro- 
creation — Respiration — move- 
ment of the blood 


| Doctrine of effluvia and pores— 


explanation of perceptions—in- 
tercommunication of the ele- 
ments with the sentient subject 
—like acting upon like 

Sense of vision 

Senses of hearing, smell, taste 

Empedokles declared that justice 
absolutely forbade the killing of 
anything that had life. His be- 
lief in the metempsychosis. Suf- 
ferings of life are an expiation 
for wrong done during an ante- 
cedent life. Pretensions to 
magical power ... 

Complaint of Empedokles on the 
impossibility of finding out truth 

Theory of Anaxagoras—denied ge- 
neration and destruction— recog- 
nises only mixture and severance 
of pre-existing kinds of matter 

Homeeomeries—small particles of 
diverse kinds of matter, all mixed 
together 

First condition of things—all the 
primordial varieties of matter 
were huddled together in con- 
fusion. Novs or reason, distinct 
from all of them, supervened and 
acted upon this confused mass, 
setting the constituent particles 
in movement 

Movement of rotation in the mass, 
originated by Nods on a small 
scale, but gradually extending 
itself. Like particles con oregate 
together—distinguishable aggre: 
gates are formed ty 

Nothing (except Nods) can be en- 
tir ely pure or unmixed; but 
other things may be seen ee a- 
tively pure. Flesh, Bone, &e. 
are purer than Air or Earth 

Theory of Anaxagoras, compared 
with that of Empedokles .. : 

Suggested partly by the phenomena 
of animal nutrition : 

Chaos common to both Empedo- 
kles and Anaxagoras: moving 
agency, different in one from 
the other theory 
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Novs, or mind, postulated by 
Anaxagoras — how understood 
by later writers—how intended 
by Anaxagoras himself ... . 

Plato and Aristotle blame Anax- 
agoras for deserting his own 
theory... .. 

Astronomy and. physics ‘of Anaxa- 
goras ... 

e geology, meteorology, physio- 
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The « doctrines of Anaxagoras were 
regarded as offensive andi impious 

Diogenes of Apollonia recognises 
one primordial element ne 

Air was the Re a universal 
element 

Air possessed numerous and di- 
verse properties; was eminently 
modifiable . 

Physiology of Diogenes —his de- 
scription of the veins in the 
human body ... 

Kosmology and Meteorology So 

Leukippus and Demokritus — 
Atomic theory ... . 

Long life, varied travels, and nu- 
merous compositions, of Demo- 
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All properties of objects, except 
weight and hardness, were phe- 
nomenal and relative to the 
observer. Sensation could give 
no knowledge of the real and 
absolute ... ... 

Reason alone gave true and real 
knowledge, but very little of it 
was attainable co 

No separate force required toset the 
atoms in motion—they moved 
by an inherent force of their 
own. Like atoms naturally tend 
towards like. Rotatory motion, 
the capital fact of the Kosmos 

Researches of Demokritus on 
zoology and animal generation 

His account of mind—he identified 
it with heat or fire, diffused 
throughout animals, plants, and 
nature generally. Mental par- 
ticles intermingled throughout 
all frame with corporeal par- 
ticles ... 

Different mental aptitu desattached 
to different parts of the body .. 

Explanation of different sensations 
and perceptions. Colours 
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Relation between the “theory “of effluyia or images from objects. 
Demokritus and that of Par- Hearing 
menides  . 69 Difference of tastes__how explained 
Demokritean theory — ~ Atoms — Thought or intelligence—was pro- 
Plenaand Vacua—Ensand Non- duced by influx of atoms from 
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Primordial atoms differed only it in Sensation, obscure: ‘knowledge ‘rela- 
magnitude, figure, position, and tive to the sentient: Thought, 
arrangement—they had no qua- genuine knowledge—absolute,or 
lities, but their movements and object per se : 
combinations generated qualities 72 | Idola or images were thrown off 
Combinations of atoms—generat- from objects, which determined 
ing different qualities in the the tone of thoughts, feelings, 
compound ... 73 dreams, divinations, &. ... . 
All atoms essentially separate from Universality of Demokritus—his 
each other 7. 3. s.. 25. os 74) _ ethical VICWS 1.2 “ae +00 a0 
CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE Hartier PainosopHeERS—GROWTH OF 
DIALECTIC—ZENO AND GORGIAS. 


Variety of sects and theories— 
multiplicity of individual autho- 
rities is the characteristic of 
Greek philosophy ... ... 

These early theorists are not 
known from their own writings, 
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ance of the information of Aris- 
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Difficulties which a Grecian philo- 
sopher had to overcome—preva- 
lent view of Nature, established, 
impressive, and misleading 

Views of the Ionic philosophers— 
compared with the more recent 
abstractions of Plato and Aris- 
totle ... 

Parmenidesand P ythagoras “more 
nearly akin to Platoand Aristotle 

Advantage derived from this va- 
riety of constructive imagination 
among the Greeks i 

All these theories were found in 
circulation by Sokrates, Zeno, 
Plato, and the dialecticians. Im- 
portance of the scrutiny of 
negative Dialectic 

The early theorists were studied, 
along with Plato and Aristotle, 
in the third and second centuries 
B.C. 

Negative ‘attribute common 1 to all 
the early theorists—little or no 
dialectic 

Zeno of Elea—Melissus no 

Zeno’s Dialectic—he refuted the 
opponents of Parmenides, by 
showing that their assumptions 
led to contradictions and ab- 
surdities 30 

Consequences of their assumption 
of Entia Plura Discontinua. 
Reductiones ad absurdum 

Each thing must exist in its own 
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place—Grain of millet not so- 
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Zenonian arguments in n regard to 
motion... . 

General purpose and result ‘of the 
Zenonian Dialectic. Nothing is 
knowable except the relative .. 

Mistake of supposing Zeno’s reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum of an op- 
ponent’s doctrine, to be contra- 
dictions of data generalized from 
experience ... 

Zenobian Dialectic_—Platonic Par- 
menides ... 

Views of historians of philosophy, 
respecting Zeno 

Absolute and relative—the ‘first, 
unknowable aie 

Zeno did not deny motion, as & 
fact, phenomenal and relative.. 

Gorgias the Leontine—did not 
admit the Absolute, even as con- 
ceived by Parmenides 

His reasonings against the ‘Abso- 
lute, either as Ens or Entia 

Ens, incogitable and unknowable 

Ens, even if granted to be know- 
able, is still incommunicable to 
OPN! He oc 

Zenoand Gorgias—contrasted with 
the earlier Grecian philosophers 

New character of Grecian philo- 
sophy—antithesis of affirmative 
and negative—proof and dis- 
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LIFE oF PLATo. 


Scanty information about Plato’s 
Lite Mammere 

His birth, parentage, “and early 
education ... 

Early relations of ‘Plato with So- 
EGU poo Boo : 

Plato’s youth—service a as a citizen 
and soldier . é 

Period of political ambition — 

He becomes disgusted with politics 
He retires from Athens after the 
death of Sokrates—his travels 
His permanent establishment at 

Athens— 386 8.6. 
He commences his teaching at the 
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Plato as a teacher—pupils numer- 
ous and wealthy, from different 
cities ... 

Visit of Plato to “the younger 
Dionysius at Syracuse, 367 B.0. 
Second visit to the same—mor- 
tifying failure 

Expedition of Dion against Diony- 
slus—sympathies of Plato and 
the Academy 

Success, misconduct, and death of 
DOW ayes : 

Death of Plato, ‘aged 80, 347 B.C. 

Scholars of Plato—Aristotle Bag 

Little known about Plato’s personal 
history xo 
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Puatonic. Canon, AS Recognisep By THRASYLLUS. 


Platonic Canon — Ancient and 
modern discussions ... 

Canon established by Thrasyllus. 
Presumption in its favour 

Fixed residence and school at 
Athens—founded by Plato and 
transmitted to successors : 

Importance of this foundation, 
Preservation of Plato’s manu- 
scripts. School library . 

Security provided by the school 
for distinguishing what were 
Plato’s genuine writings 9 

Unfinished fragments and prepara- 
tory sketches, preserved and 
published after Plato’s death ... 

Peripatetic school at the Lykeum 
—its composition and arrange- 
ment ... 

Peripatetic school. library, its re- 
moval from Athens to Sképsis— 
its ultimate restitution in a 
damaged state to Athens, then 
to Rome 

Inconvenience to the Peripatetic 
school from the loss of its library 

Advantage to the Platonic school 
from having preserved its MSS. 

Conditions favourable, for presery- 
ing the genuine works of Plato 

Historical facts as to their ae 
vation . 

Arrangement | ‘of them into Tri- 
logies, by Aristophanes ... .. 

Aristophanes, librarian at the 
Alexandrine library .. : 

Plato’s works in the Alexandrine 
library, before the time of Ari- 
stophanes 

Kallimachus—predecessor of Ari- 
stophanes—his published Tables 
of authors whose works were in 
the library... .. 

Large and rapid accumulation ‘of 
the Alexandrine Library 

Plato’s works—in the library at 
the time of Kallimachus ... 

First formation of the library— 
intended as a copy of the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian Movoeta 
at Athens ... 

Favour of Ptolemy Soter towards 
the philosophers at Athens 

Demetrius Phalereus—his history 
and character 

He was chief agent in the first 
establishment of theAlexandrine 
iurbyrae  “n60 ooo, ood coe 
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Proceedings of Demetrius in be- 
ginning “to collect the library .. 
Certainty that the works of Plato 
and Aristotle were among the 
earliest acquisitions made by 
him for the library ... 

Large expenses incurred by the 
Ptolemies for procuring gow 
MSS. ae 


| Catalogue of Platonic Works, pre- 


pared by Aristophanes, is trust- 
worthy ae 

No canonical or exclusive order of 
the Platonic dialogues, when 
arranged by Aristophanes 

Other libraries and literary centres, 
besides Alexandria, in which 
spurious Platonic works might 
get footing ... 

Other critics, besides Aristophanes, 
proposed different arrangements 
of the Platonic dialogues 

Panetius, the Stoic — considered 
the Pheedon to be spurious— 
earliest known example of a 
Platonic dialogue disallowed up- 
on internal grounds .. 

Classification of Platonic works by 
the rhetor fe done 
—philosophical ., ; 

Dramatic principle—Tetralogies 

Philosophical principle — Dia- 
logues of ge ame ko of 
Exposition... .. 

Incongruity and repugnance of the 
two classifications 

Dramatic principle of classification 
—-was inherited by Thrasyllus 
from Aristophanes 

Authority of the Alexandrine li- 
brary—editions of Plato pub- 
lished, with the Alexandrine 
critical marks ... 

Thrasyllus followed the Alexan- 
drine library and Aristophanes, 
as to genuine Platonic works... 

Ten spurious dialogues, rejected by 
all other critics as well as by 
Thrasyllus—evidence that these 
critics followed the common 
authority of the Alexandrine 
iibraryeee) sc 

Thrasylius did not follow an in- 
ternal sentiment of his own in 
rejecting dialogues as spurious 

Results as to the trustworthiness 
of the Thrasyllean Canon 
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CHAPTER V. 


PuLatonic Canon, AS APPRECIATED AND MOopIFIeD BY Mopern Critics. 


The Canon of Thrasyllus continued 
to be generally acknowledged, 
by the Neo-Platonists, as well as 
by Ficinus and the succeeding 
critics after the revivaloflearning 

Serranus—his six Syzygies—left 
the aggregate Canon unchanged, 
Tennemann — importance as- 
signed to the Pheedrus ae 

Schleiermacher—new theory about 
the purposes of Plato. One phi- 
losophical scheme, conceived by 
Plato from the beginning—es- 
sential order and interdepend- 
ence of the dialogues, as contri- 
buting to the full execution of 
this scheme. Some dialogues 
not constituent items in the 
series, but lying alongside of it. 
Order of arrangement ... ... 

Theory of Ast—he denies th 
reality of any preconceived 
scheme—considers the dialogues 
as distinct philosophical dramas 

His order of arrangement. He 
admits only fourteen dialogues 
as genuine, rejecting all the rest 

Socher agrees with Ast in denying 
preconceived scheme — his ar- 
rangement of the dialogues, dif- 
fering from both Ast and 
Schleiermacher — he rejects as 
spurious Parmenidés, Sophistés, 
Politikus, Kritias, with many 
OUNEST Signet emcee tls sueinlaCits mos 

Schleiermacher and Ast both con- 
sider Phedrus and Protagoras 
as early compositions — Socher 
puts Protagoras into the second 
period, Pheedrus into the third 

K. F, Hermann—Stallbaum—both 
of them consider the Phedrus 
as a late dialogue—both of them 
deny preconceived order and 
system—their arrangements of 
the dialogues—they admit new 
and varying philosophical points 
of view O08. GHG ar 

They reject several dialogues 

Steinhart — agrees in rejecting 
Schleiermacher’s fundamental 
postulate — his arrangement of 
the dialogues — considers the 
Phedrus as late in order—re- 
jects several... 
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Susemihl—coincides to a great 
degree with F. K. Hermann— 
his order of arrangement 6 

Edward Munk—adopts a differ- 
ent principle of arrangement, 
founded upon the different pe- 
riod which each dialogue exhi- 
bits of the life, philosophical 
growth, and old age, of Sokrates 
—his arrangement, founded on 
thisprinciple. Hedistinguishes 
the chronological order of com- 
position from the place allotted 
to each dialogue in the syste- 
Matic plan ... se. soe oe vee 

Views of Ueberweg—attempt to 
reconcile Schleiermacher and 
Hermann—admits the precon- 
ceived purpose for the later 
dialogues, composed after the 
foundation of the school, butnot 
for the earlier ese Soe Ace 

His opinions as to authenticity and 
chronology of the dialogues. 


He rejects Hippias Major, 
Eraste, Theagés, Kleitophon, 
Parmenidés: he is inclined to 


reject Euthyphron and Menex- 
CNUG gues, ches! | cess usin wie bas 
Other Platonic critics—great dis- 
sensions about scheme and order 
of the dialogues Boo sgt Oot 
Contrast of different points of view 
instructive—but no solution has 
been obtained Scones siMinate 
The problem incapable of solution. 
Extent and novelty of the theory 
propounded by Schleiermacher 
—=slenderness of his proofs... 
Schleiermacher’s hypothesis in- 
cludes a preconceived scheme, 
and a peremptory order of in- 
terdependence among the dia- 
logues ... BE ore One ea 
Assumptions of Schleiermacher re- 
specting the Phedrus inadmis- 
sible ils Wises ic cout aisle waaiets 
Neither Schleiermacher, nor any 
other critic, has as yet produced 
any tolerable proof for an inter- 
nal theory of the Platonic dia- 
Meeqvteisinnoe (Atay soe, ako aah) hae 
Munk’s theory is the most ambi- 
tious, and the most gratuitous, 
next to Schleiermacher’s 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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Variety and abundance visible in They were delivered to miscellane- 

Plato’s writings Atcembneeecnome ous auditors. They coincide 
Plato both sceptical and dog- mainly with what Aristotle 

matical ester. acer ane ee states about the Platonic Ideas 218 
Poetical vein predominant in some The lectures De Bono may perhaps 

compositions, but not in all a Pi) have been more transcendental 
Form of dialogue—universal to than Plato’s other lectures 216) 

this extent, that Plato never Plato’s Epistles—in them only he 

speaks in his own name... ... 214 speaks in his own person... ... 220 
No one common characteristic per- Intentional obscurity of hi 

vading all Plato’s works... ... 7b. Epistles in reference to philoso- 
The real Plato was not merely a Phicalidoctrine +... cs ueee) een 22k 

writer of dialogues, but also lec- Letters of Plato to Dionysius II. 

turer and president of a school. about philosophy. His anxiety 
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he is scarcely at all known to us. sion among select and prepared 

Notes of his lectures taken b iUbEYs Rh eceur yell So SOAY Madame case 
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The Platonic Dialogues of Search 
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to all alike—follow a process 
devious as well as fruitless 

The questioner has no predeter- 
mined course, but follows the 
lead given by the respondent in 
his answers we : 

Relation of teacher and learner. 
Appeal to authority is sup- 
pressed ... 

In the modern world the “search 
for truth is put out of sight. 
Every writer or talker professes 
to have already found it, and to 
proclaim it to others.. 

The search for truth by various 
interlocutors was a recognised 
process in the Sokratie age. 
Acute negative Dialectic of 
Sokrates ie 

Negative procedure supposed to 
be represented by the Sophists 
and the Megarici; discouraged 
and censured by historians of 
philosophy .. 

Vocation of Sokrates and Plato for 
the negative procedure: absolute 
necessity of it as a condition of 
reasoned truth. Parmenidés of 
Plato aes 

Sokrates considered the negative 
procedure to be valuable ‘by it- 
self,and separately. His theory 
of the natural state of the human 
mind ; not ignorance, but false 
persuasion of knowledge .. 

Declaration of Sokrates in the 
Apology; his constant mission 
to make war against the false 
persuasion of knowledge .. 

Opposition of feeling between So- 
krates and the Dikasts oes 

The Dialogues of Search present 
an end in themselves. Mistake 
of supposing that Plato had in 
his mind an ulterior affirmative 
end, not declared 

False persuasion of knowledge— 
had reference to topics social, 
political, ethical 

To those topics, on which ‘each 
community possesses established 
dogmas, laws, customs, senti- 
ments, consecrated and tradi- 
tional, peculiar to itself. The 
local creed, which is never for- 
mally proclaimed or taught, but 
is enforced unconsciously by 
every one upon every one else. 
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Omnipotence of King Nomos.. 

Small minority of exceptional indi- 
vidual minds, who do not yield 
to the established orthodoxy, but 
insist on exercising their own 
judgment - 

Early appearance of a few free- 
judging individuals, or free- 
thinkers in Greece ... 

Rise of Dialectic—Effect of the 
Drama and the Dikastery 

Application of Negative scrutiny 
to ethical and social topics by 
Sokrates ... . 

Emphatic assertion by ‘Sokrates of 
the right of satisfaction for his 
own individual reason 

Aversion of the Athenian public 
to the negative procedure of 
Sokrates. Mistake of supposing 
that that negative procedure be- 
longs peculiarly to the Sophists 
and the Megarici : 

The same charges which the histo- 
rians of philosophy bring against 
the Sophists were brought by 
contemporary Athenians against 
Sokrates. They represent the 
standing dislike of free inquiry, 
usual with an orthodox public... 

Aversion towards Sokrates aggra- 
vated by his extreme publicity 
of speech. His declaration, 
that false persuasion of know- 
ledge is universal; must be 
understood as a basis in appre- 
ciating Plato’s Dialogues of 
Search... . 

Result called Knowledge, “Which 
Plato aspires to. Power of go- 
ing through a Sokratic cross- 
examination; not attainable ex- 
cept through the Platonic pa iare 
and method as 

Platonic process adapted to Pla- 
tonic topics—man and society... 

Plato does not provide solutions 
for the difficulties which he has 
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raised. The affirmative and 
negative veins are in him com- 
pletely distinct. His dogmas 
are enunciations &@ priort of some 
impressive sentiment ae 
Hypothesis—that Platohad solved 
all his own difficulties for him- 
self; but that he communicated 
the solution only to a few select 
auditors in oral lectures—Unten- 
able a 
Characteristic of the oral lectures 
—That they were delivered in 
Plato’s own name. In what 
other respects they departed 
from the sor knan we cannot 
BAYL ove 
Apart from any result, Plato has 
an interest in the process of 
search and debate per se. Pro- 
tracted enquiry is a valuable 
privilege, not a tiresome he 
TON 
Plato has done more than any one 
else to make the process of en- 
quiry interesting to others, as it 
was to himself.. 38 
Process of generalisation always 
kept in view and _ illustrated 
throughout the Platonic Dia- 
logues of Search—general terms 
and propositions made subjects 
of conscious analysis poe 
The Dialogues must be reviewed 
as distinct compositions by the 
same author, illustrating each 
other, but without assignable 
inter-dependence : 
Order of the Dialogues, chosen for 
bringing them under separate 
review. Apology will come 
firsty Timzus, Kritias, chee 
Epinomis, last . 
Kriton and Euthyphron come im- 
mediately after Apology. The 
intermediate dialogues present 
no convincing grounds for any 
determinate order ... ... 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ApoLoGy oF SOKRATES. 


The Apology is the real defence 
delivered by Sokrates before the 
Dikasts, reported by Plato, with- 
out intentional transformation 


281 


Even if it be Plato’s own composi- 
tion, it comes naturally first in 
the review of his dialogues 

General character of the Apo- 
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CHAPTER VII.—continued. 


Page 
logy — Sentiments entertained 
towards Sokrates at Athens ... 283 

Declaration from the Delphian 
oracle respecting the wisdom of 
Sokrates, interpreted by him as 
a mission to cross-examine the 
citizens generally—The oracle is 
proveditobeltrue a. v.vl ses «6 204 

False persuasion of wisdom is uni- 
versal—the God alone is wise... 285 

Emphatic assertion by Sokrates of 
the cross-examining mission im- 
posed upon him by the God ... 280 

He had devoted his life to the exe- 
cution of this mission, and he 
intended to persevere in spite of 
obloquy or danger Nae otis, Aap 

He disclaims the function of a 
teacher—he cannot teach, for he 
is not wiser than others. He 
differs from others by being con- 
scious of his own ignorance ... 288 

He does not know where competent 
teachers can be found. He is 
perpetually seeking for them, 
DutiinivalLMisn We sciltaseeecen tenes 

Impression made by the Platonic 
Apology on Zeno the Stoic ... 289 





Page 
—exemplified by Plato through- 
out the Dialogues of Search— 
Xenophon and Plato enlarge it 290 
Assumption by modern critics, 
that Sokrates is a _ positive 
teacher, employing indirect 
methods for the inculcation of 
theories of his own ... «.. «+. 291 
Incorrectness of such assumptio 
—the Sokratic Elenchus does 
not furnish a solution, but works 
upon the mind of the respond- 
ent, stimulating him to seek for 
a solution of his own hen ont 2382 
Value and importance of this 
process—stimulating active in- 
dividual minds to theorise each 
foritsele: Gay Wisc catesios Mester OS 
View taken by Sokrates about 
death. Other men profess to 
know what it is, and think ita 
great misfortune: he does not 
MOW" Juss,c ies ieee TRS 
Reliance of Sokrates on his own 
individual reason, whether agree- 
ing or disagreeing with others... 295 
Formidable efficacy of established 
public beliefs, generated withou 


Extent of efficacious influence any ostensible author ... ... @. 
claimed by Sokrates for himself 
H CHAPTER VIII. 
Krriton. 


General purpose of the Kriton ... 297 
Subject of the dialogue—inter- 
lOCULOLS GAMES. Mp sarustee Gos teen mncOs 
Answer of Sokrates to the appeal 
made by Kriton $08: ono, G07 
He declares that the judgment.of 
the general public is not worthy 
of trust: he appeals to the judg- 
ment of the one Expert, who is 
wise on the matter indebate ... 7b. 
Principles laid down by Sokrates 
for determining the question 
with Kriton. Is the proceeding 
recommended just or unjust? 
Never in any case to act unjustly 299 
Sokrates admits that few willagree 
with him, and that most persons 
hold the opposite opinion: but 
he affirms that the point is car- 
bv: "og dee. Goce Nndee ce ae 
Pleading supposed to be addressed 
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by the Laws of Athens to So- 
krates, demanding from him 
implicit obedience ... ... ... 
Purpose of Plato in this pleading 
—to present the dispositions of 
Sokrates in a light different from 
that which the Apology had pre- 
sented—unqualified submission 
instead of defiance ... ... ... 301 
Harangue of Sokrates, delivered in 
the name of the Laws, would 
have been applauded by all the 
democratical patriots of Athens 302 
The harangue insists upon topics 
common to Sokrates with other 
citizens, overlooking the spe- 
cialties of his character ... ... 303 
Still Sokrates is represented as 
adopting the resolution to obey, 
from his own conviction; by a 
reason which weighs with him, 
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CHAPTER VIIIl.—continued. 


Page 
but which would not weigh with 
others ... 

The harangue is ‘hot “ “corollary 
from this Sokratic reason, but 
represents feelings common 
among Athenian citizens ele S 

Emphatic declaration of the au- 
thority of individual reason and 
conscience, for the individual 
himself : 

The Kriton is rhetorical, not dia- 
lectical. Difference between 
Rhetoric and Dialectic ... 305 

The Kriton makes powerful appeal 
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to the emotions, but overlooks 
the ratiocinative difficulties, or 
supposes them to be solved 

Incompetence of the general public 
or id:@ra.—appeal “to the profes- 
sional Expert 

Procedure of Sokrates after this 
comparison has been declared— 
he does not name who the trust- 
worthy Expert is d 

Sokrates acts as the Expert ‘him- 
self: he finds authority in his 
own reason and conscience 


CHAPTER IX. 


EUTHYPHRON. 


Situation supposed in the dialogue 


—interlocutors ... 310 
Indictment by Melétus against So- 
krates—Antipathy of the Athe- 
nians towards those who Soke 
heretical opinions 5 es 


Euthyphron recounts that he is 
prosecuting an indictment for 
murder against his own father— 
Displeasure of his friends at the 
proceeding... .. 

Euthyphron expresses ‘full ‘conte 
dence that this step of his is 
both required and warranted by 
piety or holiness. Sokrates asks 
him—what is Holiness? ... . 

Euthyphron alludes to the punish- 
ment of Uranus by hisson Kronus 
and of Kronus by his son Zeus 

Sokrates intimates his own hesita- 
tion in believing these stories of 
discord among the Gods. Eu- 
thyphron declares his full belief 
in them, as well as in many si- 
milar narratives, not in so much 
circulation ... 

Bearing of this dialogue on the re- 
lative positions of Sokrates and 
the Athenian public ae 

Dramatic moral set forth by Ari- 
stophanes against Sokrates and 
the freethinkers, is here retorted 
by Plato against the orthodox 
champion ... 

Sequel of the dialogue—Euthy- 
phron gives a particular example 
as the reply toa general question 317 
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Such mistake eles in dialectic 
discussion ... 

First general answer given by Eu- 
thyphron—that which is pleas- 
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ing to the Gods is holy. Com- . 


ments of Sokrates thereon ... 

To be loved by the Gods is not the 
essence of the Holy—they love 
it because it is holy. In what 
then does its essence consist ? 
Perplexity of Euthyphron ... 

Sokrates suggests a new answer. 
The Holy is one branch or va- 
riety of the Just. It is that 
branch which concerns ministra- 
tion by men to the Gods... .. 

Ministration to the Gods? How? 
To what purpose ? 

Holiness—rectitudein sacrifice and 
prayer—right traffic between 
men and the Gods ... 

This will not stand—the Gods gain 
nothing—they receive from men 
marks of honour and gratitude 
—they are pleased therewith 
—the Holy therefore must 
be that which is pleasing to the 
Godsieccabe. 

This is the same explanation which 
was before declared insufficient. 
A fresh explanation is required 
from Euthyphron. He breaks 
off the dialogue... ... 

Sokratic spirit of the dialogue — 
confessed ignorance applying 
the Elenchus to false persuasion 
OENOWIGALGN Te. sae est ess 
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Page z i 
The questions always difficult, Gods—this is true, but is not its 
often impossible to answer. constituent essence ... 
Sokrates is unable to answer Views of the Xenophontic Sokrates 
them, though he exposes the respecting the Holy—different 
bad answers of others 322 from those of the Platonic So- 
Objections of Theopompus to the krates—he disallowsanycommon 
Platonic procedure hte 324 absolute general typeof the Holy 
Objective view of Ethics, distin- —he recognises an indefinite 
guished by Sokrates from the variety of types, discordant and 
subjective ... ... ab. relative .. 
Subjective unanimity | ‘coincident The Holy a branch of the J ust— 
with objective dissent... 325 not tenable as a definition, but 
Cross-examination brought to useful as bringing to view the 
bear upon this mental condi- subordination of logical terms... 
tion by Sokrates—position of The Euthyphron represents Plato’s 
Sokrates and Plato in regard way of replying to the charge of 
toit ... 326 impiety, preferred by Melétus 
The Holy—it has an essential cha- against Sokrates — comparison 
racteristic—what is this ?—not with Spates 8 eset of Bic 
the fact that it is loved by the mes Bo 
CHAPTER X. 


ALKIBIADES I. anp II. 


Situation supposed in the dialogue. 
Persons— Sokrates and Alki- 
biades... . 

Exorbitant hopes and political ar am- 
bition of Alkibiades . ye 
Questions put by Sokrates, i in re- 
ference to Alkibiades in his 
intended function as adviser of 
the Athenians. What does he 
intend to advise them upon? 
What has he learnt, and what 

does he know? ... .. 

Alkibiades intends to advise the 
Athenians on questions of war 
and peace. Questions of So- 
krates thereupon. We must 
fight those whom it is better to 
fight—to what standard does 
better refer? To just and un- 
Bt 580 

How, or from whom, has Alkibiades 
learnt to discern or distinguish 
Just and Unjust? He never 
learnt it from any one; he 
always knew it, even as a boy... 

Answer amended. Alkibiades 
learnt it from the multitude, as 
he learnt to speak Greek.—The 
multitude cannot teach just and 
unjust, for they are at variance 
among themselves about it. AJ- 
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kibiades is going to advise the 
Athenians about what he does 
not know himself ee 

Answer farther amended. The 
Athenians do not generally de- 
bate about just or unjust— which 
they consider plain to every one 
—hbut about expedient and inex- 
pedient, which are not coinci- 
dent with just and unjust. But 
neither does Alkibiades know 
the expedient. He asks So- 
krates to explain. Sokrates de- 
clines; he can do nothing but 
question ... .. 

Comment on the preceding. 
Sokratic method—the respond- 
ent makes the discoveries for 
himself ; 

Alkibiades is brought ‘to “admit 
that whatever is just, is good, 
honourable, expedient : and that 
whoever acts honourably, both 
does well, and procures for him- 
self happiness thereby. Equi- 
vocal reasoning of Sokrates ... 

Humiliation of Alkibiades. Other 
Athenian statesmen are equally 
ignorant. But the real op- 
ponents, against whom Alkibi- 
ades is to measure himself, are, 
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Page 
the kings of Sparta and Persia. 
Eulogistic description of those 
kings. To match them, Alki- 
biades must make himself as 

. good as possible ee ee 
But good—for what end, and under 
what circumstances? Abundant 
illustrative examples Te eee 
Alkibiades, puzzled and humi- 
liated, confesses his ignorance. 
Encouragement given by So- 
krates. It is an advantage to 
make such discovery in youth... 340 
Platonic Dialectic—its actual effect 
—its anticipated effect—applic- 
able to the season of youth ... 341 
Know Thyself—Delphian maxim 
—its urgent importance—What 
is myself? My mindis myself 7b. 
I cannot know myself, except by 
looking into another mind. Self- 
knowledge is temperance. Tem- 
perance and Justice are the con- 
ditions both of happiness and of 


reed Omn ey. kecuinos » en” eee 342 
Alkibiades feels himself unworthy 

to be free, and declares that he 

will never quit Sokrates ... ... ab 
Second Alkibiades—situation sup- 

posed ... 343 


Danger of mistake in praying to 
the Gods for gifts which may 
prove mischieyous. Most men 
are unwise, Unwise is the 
generic word: madmen, a par- 
ticular variety underit ... ... @. 

Relation between a generic term, 
and the specific terms compre- 
hended under it, was not then 
Samivit gree ee. ss eee since 

Frequent cases, in which men 
pray for supposed benefits, and 
find that when obtained, they 
are misfortunes. Every one 
fancies that he knows what is 
beneficial: mischiefs of ignor- 
FO ace ke ey PN a a 

Mistake in predications about ig- 
norance generally. We must dis- 
criminate. Ignorance of what? 
Ignorance of good, is always 
mischievous: ignorance of other 
things, not always oe Pe 

Wise public counsellors are few. 
Upon what ground do we call 
these few wise? Not because 
they possess merely special arts 
or accomplishments, but because 
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Page 
they know, besides, upon what : 
occasions and under what limits 
each of these accomplishments 
ought tobeused ... ... ... 345 

Special accomplishments, without 
the knowledge of the good or 
profitable, are oftener hurtful 
than beneficial 2.00.0 sie ane 

It is unsafe for Alkibiades to pro- 
ceed with his sacrifice, until he 
has learnt what is the proper 
language to address to the Gods, 
He renounces his sacrifice, and 
throws himself upon the counsel . 
Of Sokratesteaec, Men eee ee 347, 

Different critical opinions respect- 
ing these two dialogues ...  ... 348 

Grounds for disallowing them— 
less strong against the Second 
than against the First ... ... 7b. 

The supposed grounds for disal- 
lowance are in reality only marks 
OtiNtOuMOLitya. ysis esas, eee 

The two dialogues may probably 
be among Plato’s earlier compo- 
SLbLONS Sete, Ree ES. 

Analogy with various dialogues in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia— 
Purpose of Sokrates to humble 
presumptuous young men... 351 

Fitness of the name and character 
of Alkibiades for idealising this 
feature in Sokrates ... ... ... 

Plato’s manner of replying to the 
accusers of Sokrates. Magical 
influence ascribed to the conyer- 
sation of Sokrates Sait ausee 

The purpose proclaimed by So- 
krates in the Apology is followed 
out in Alkibiades I. Warfare 
against the false persuasion of 
knowledge.) 1. Mee ee 

Difficulties multiplied for the pur- 
pose of bringing Alkibiades to a 
conviction of his own ignorance 

Sokrates furnishes no means of 
solving these difficulties. He 
exhorts to Justice and Virtue— 
but these are acknowledged In- 
cognita Ss Teh tea role credo 

Prolixity of Alkibiades I,—Ex- 
treme multiplication of illustra- 
tive examples—How explained 

Alkibiadés II. leaves its problem 
avowedly undetermined ... ... 

Sokrates commends the practice o 
praying to the Gods for favours 
undefined—his views about the 
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Page 
semi-regular, semi- irregular 
agency of the Gods—he prays 
to them for premonitory warn- 
AMOS ee Cai ashes, Mee ae 

Comparison of Alkibiadés II. with 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia, 
especially the conversation of 
Sokrates with Euthydemus. So- 
krates not always consistent with 
imsele Grs.c eee gal 

Remarkable doctrine of Alkibiadés 
Ii,.—_that knowledge is not al- 
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ways Good. The knowledge of 
Good itself is indispensable ; 
without that, the knowledge of 
other things is more hurtful than 
beneficial. site RS eee 
Knowledge of Good—appears pos- 
tulated and divined, in many of 
the Platonic dialogues, under 
different titles 52 "= sane 
The Good—the Profitable—what 
is it ?—How are we to know it? 
Plato leaves this undetermined 


CHAPTER XI. 


Hierras Masgorn—Hirrras Mrvor. 


HippiasMajor—situation supposed 
—character of the dialogue. 
Sarcasm and mockery against 
Ep pIs8: Sess) ee ce eee eee OL: 

Real debate between the historical 
Sokrates and Hippias in the 
Xenophontic Memorabilia—sub- 
ject of that debate ... ... ... 305 

Opening of the Hippias Minor— 
Hippias describes the successful 
circuit which he had made 
through Greece, and the renown 
as well as the gain acquired by 
his lectures SeehcRospawae 300 

Hippias had met with no success 
at Sparta. Why the Spartans 
did not admit his instructions 
—their law forbids ... ... ... 

Question, What is law? The law- 
makers always aim at the Profit- 
able, but sometimes fail to at- 
tain it. When they fail, they 
fail to attain law. The lawful is 
the Profitable: the Unprofitable 
is also unlawful... 2... i. « 

Comparison of the argument of 
the Platonic Sokrates with that 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates ... 

The Just or Good is the beneficial 
or profitable, This is the only 
explanation which Plato ever 
gives—and to this he does not 
always adhere) camry ee aes 

Lectures of Hippias at Sparta—not 
upon geometry, or astronomy, 
&e., but upon the question— 
What pursuits are beautiful, fine, 
and honourable for youth? ... 370 

Question put by Sokrates, in the 
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name of a friend in the back- 
ground, who has just been 
puzzling him with it—What is 
the Bearntitall )pee sue. -aee- eee 
Hippias thinks the question easy 
to answer sas Wrest eee 
Justice, Wisdom, Beauty must each 
be something. Whatis Beauty, 
or the Beautiful? 2... =. sn 
Hippias does not understand the 
question. He answers by indi- 
cating one particularly beautiful 
object, .c9iter aaa ee eee 
Cross-questioning by Sokrates— 
Other things also are beautiful; 
but each thing is beautiful only 
by comparison, or under some 
particular circumstances—it is 
sometimes beautiful, sometimes 
not beautiful Soh: 
Second answer of Hippias—Gold, 
is that by the presence of which 
all things become beautiful— 
scrutiny applied to the answer. 
Complaint by Hippias about 
vulgar analogies sage 
Third answer of Hippias—ques- 
tions upon it—proof given that 
it fails of universal application 
Farther answers, suggested by 
Sokrates himself—z, The Suit- 
able or Becoming— objections 
thereunto—it is rejected... ... 
2. The useful or profitable—ob- 
jections—it will not hold... ... 
3. The Beautiful is a variety of 
the Pleasurable—that which is 
received through the eye and 
the ear Scitation: 
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Objections to this last—What pro- 
perty is there common to both 
sight and hearing, which confers 
upon the pleasures of these two 
senses the exclusive privilege of 
being beautiful ? wae. 

Answer—There is, belonging to 
each and to both in common, 
the property of being innocuous 
and profitable pleasures—upon 
this ground they are called 
beautiful... 

This will not hold—the Profitable 
is the cause of Good, and is 
therefore different from’ Good— 
to say that the beautiful is the 
Profitable, is to say that it is 
different from Good—but this 
has been already declared inad- 
missible : 

Remarks upon the Dialogue—the 
explanations ascribed to. Hippias 
are special conspicuous ex- 
amples: those ascribed to So- 
krates are attempts to assign 
some general concept : 

Analogy between the explanations 
here ascribed to Sokrates, and 
those given by the Xenophontic 
Sokrates in the Memorabilia ... 

Concluding thrust exchanged be- 
tween Hippias and Sokrates ... 

Rhetoric against Dialectic ... 

Men who dealt with real life, con- 
trasted with the speculative and 
analytical philosophers 

Concrete Aggregates—abstract or 
logical Aggregates. Distinct 
aptitudes required by Aristotle 
for the Dialectician ... 

Antitheses of Absolute and Rela- 
tive, here brought into debate 
by Plato, in regard to the Idea 
of Beauty j 

Hippias Minor —characters and 
situation supposed 

Hippias has just delivered a lec- 
ture, in which he extols Achilles 
as better than Odysseus — the 
veracious and straightforward 
hero better than the mendacious 
and’ crafty... 

This is contested by Sokrates. The 
veracious man and the menda- 
cious man are one and the same 
—the only man who can answer 
truly if he chooses, is he who 
can also answer falsely if he 
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chooses, 7. e. the knowing man 
—the ignorant man cannot make 
sure of doing either the’ one or 
the other 

Analogy of special arts—it is s only 
the arithmetician who can speak 
falsely on a question of arith- 
metic when he chooses zt 

View of Sokrates respecting 
Achilles in the Iliad. He thinks 
that Achilles speaks falsehood 
cleverly. Hippias maintains that 
if Achilles ever speaks falsehood, 
it is with an innocent purpose, 
whereas Odysseus does the like 
with fraudulent purpose . : 

Issue here taken —Sokrates con- 
tends that those who hurt, or 
cheat, or lie wilfully, are better 
than those who do the like un- 
willingly—he entreats Hippias 
to enlighten him and answer his 
questions Sc 

Questions of Sokrates—multiplied 
analogies of the special arts. The 
unskilful artist, who runs, 
wrestles, or sings badly, whether 
he will or not, is worse than the 
skilful, who can sing well when 
he chooses, but can also sing 
badly when he chooses 

It is better to have the mind of a 
bowman who misses his mark 
only. by design, than that of one 
who misses even when he in- 
tends to hit .. 

Dissent and repugnance of Hippias 

Conclusion—That none but the 
good man can do evil wilfully: 
the bad man does eyil un- 
willingly. Hippias cannot resist 
the reasoning, but will not 
accept the conclusion—Sokrates 
confesses his perplexity . 

Remarks on the dialogue. Tf the 
parts had been inverted, the 
dialogue would have been ‘cited 
by eritics as a specimen of the 
sophistry and corruption of the 
Sophists 

Polemical purpose ‘of the dialogue 
—Hippias humiliated by ‘So- 
krates ... . 

Philosophical purpose ‘of the dia- 
logue—theory of the Dialogues 
of Search generally, and of 
Sg ae as understood Mes 
Igto Geet nee es 
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CHAPTER XI.—zontinued. 


Page 


Page ies 
intellectual conditions of human 


The Hippias is an exemplification 


of this theory —Sokrates sets 
forth a case of confusion, and 
avows his inability to clear it 
up. Confusion—shown up in 
the Lesser Hippias—Error in 
the Greater ct ER eiaiee aes 
The thesis maintained here by So- 
krates, is also affirmed by the 
historical Sokrates in the Xeno- 


390 


conduck: o rent eee 
They rely too much on the analogy 
of the special arts—they take 
no note of the tacit assumptions 
underlying the epithets of praise 
amd) blame’ ..3) abe aces eee eee 
Value of a Dialogue of Search, 
that it shall be suggestive, and 
that it shall bring before us 


400 


401 


phontic Memorabilia camera 308 different aspects of the question 
Aristotle combats the thesis. Ar- under review ..._-.. «++ ++. 402 
guments against it 399 | Antithesis between Rhetoric and 








the good opinion of the city— 


Mistake of Sokrates and Plato in Dialectic 1b. 
dwelling too exclusively on the 
CHAPTER XII. 
Hipparcuus—Minos. 
Hipparchus— Question-—What is acquisition made shall be greater 
the definition of Lover of Gain? not merely in quantity, but also 
He is one who thinks it right to in value, than the outlay. The 
gain from things worth nothing. valuable is the profitable—the 
Sokrates cross-examines upon profitable is the good. Conclu- 
this explanation. No man ex- sion comes back, That Gain is 
pects to gain from things which Good sapidy mba zy nity 
he knows to be worth nothing: Recapitulation. The debate has 
in this sense, no man is a lover shown that all gain is good, and 
of gain Pee eee a en eee | that there is no evil gain—all 
Gain is good. Every man loves men are lovers of gain—no 
good: therefore all men are man ought to be reproached 
lovers.ofigalm rs 9 a. see ses 404 for being so—the companion is 
Apparent contradiction. Sokrates compelled to admit this, though 
accuses the companion of trying he declares that he is not per- 
to deceive him—accusation is suaded ce Re. eS: 
retorted upon Sokrates :.. 405 | Minos. Question put by Sokrates 
Precept inscribed formerly by Hip- to the companion, What is Law, 
parchus the Peisistratid—never or The Law? All law is the 
deceive a friend. Eulogy of same, quatenus law: what is the 
Hipparchus by Sokrates... ... 7b. common constituent attribute? 7b. 
Sokrates allows the companion to Answer—Law is, 1. The conse- 
retract some of his answers. The crated and binding customs. 2. 
companion affirms that some The decree of the city. 3. So- 
gain is good, other gain is evil 400 cial or civic opinion... ... ... 409 
Questions by Sokrates—bad gain Cross-examination by Sokrates— 
is gain, as much as good gain. just and lawfully-behaving men 
What is the common property, are so through law: unjust and 
in virtue of which both are lawless men are so through the 
called Gain? Eyery acquisi- absence of law, Law is highly 
tion, made with no outlay, or honourable and useful : lawless- 
with a smaller outlay, is gain. ness is ruinous. Accordingly 
Objections—the acquisition may bad decrees of the city—or bad 
Pe ef ie Tebarraerinen con- social opinion—cannot be law... @b. 
C6560 Gries ss es dl ee 407 | Suggestion b = i 
It is essential to gain, that the fhe ee 
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CHAPTER XII.—continued. 


but good opinion is true opinion, 
or the finding out of reality. 
Law therefore wishes (tends) to 
be the finding out of reality, 
though it does not always suc- 
ceed in doing so : 

Objection taken by the Companion 
—That there is great discord- 
ance of laws in different places 
—he specifies several cases of 
such discordance at some length. 
Sokrates reproves his prolixity, 
and requests him to confine 
himself to question or answer... 

Farther questions by Sokrates— 
Things heavy and light, just 
and unjust, honourable and dis- 
honourable, &c., are so, and are 
accounted so everywhere. Real 
things are always accounted 
real. Whoever fails in attaining 
the real, fails in attaining the 
lawful . 

There are laws of ‘health and of 
cure, composed by the few phy- 
sicians wise upon those subjects, 
and unanimously declared by 
them. So also there are laws 
of farming, gardening, cookery, 
declared by the few wise in 
those respective pursuits. In 
like manner, the laws of a city 
are the judgments declared by 
the few wise men who know 
how to rule #3 

That which is right is the regal 
law, the only true and real law 
—that which is not right, is not 
law, but only seems to be law in 
the eyes of the ignorant ... .. 

Minos, King of Krete—his ‘laws 
were divine and excellent, and 
have remained unchanged ‘from 
time immemorial 

Question about the character ‘of 
Minos—Homer and Hesiod de- 
clare him to have been admir- 
able, the Attic tragedians de- 
fame him as a ty rant, because he 
was an enemy of Athens .. 

That Minos was really admirable 
—and that he has found out 
truth and reality respecting the 
administration of the city—we 
may be sure from the fact that 
his laws have remained so long 

unaltered 5 
The question is made more , deter- 
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minate—What is it that the 
good lawgiver prescribes and 
measures out for the health of 
the mind, as the physician mea- 
sures out food and exercise for 
the body? Sokrates cannot ell. 
Close ve ss 

The Hipparchus ‘and Minos are 
analogous to each other, and 
both of them inferior works of 
Plato, perhaps unfinished... ... 

Hipparchus—double meaning of 
piroKepd)s and Képdos 

State of mind of the agent, as to 
knowledge, frequent inquiry in 
Plato. No tenable definition 
found . 

Admitting that there is bad | gain, 
as well as good gain, what is 
the meaning of the word gain? 
None is found ... 

Purpose of Plato in the ‘dialogue— 
to lay bare the confusion, and 
to force the mind of the re- 
spondent into efforts for clearing 
TEINS). sg66- p60 

Historical narr ative and comments 
given in the dialogue respecting 
Hipparchus—afford no ground 
for declaring the dialogue to be 
spurious... 

Minos. Question “What is the 
characteristic property con- 
noted by the word Néuos or 
law? coe 

This question was discussed by the 
historical Sokrates, Memorabilia 
of Xenophon 

Definitions of law— suggested and 

refuted. Law includes, as a 
portion of its meaning, justice, 
goodness, usefulness, &c. Bad 
decrees are not laws.. 

Sokrates affirms that law is every- 
where the same—it is the de- 
clared judgment and command 
of the Wise man upon the sub- 
ject to which it refers—it is 
truth and reality, found out and 
certified by him d 

Reasoning of Sokrates in the Minos 
is unsound, but Platonic. The 
Good, True, and Real, coalesce 
in the mind of Plato he ace 
knowledges nothing to be Law, 
except what he thinks ought to 
be Law 

Plato worships ‘the Ideal of his own 
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“CHAPTER XII.—continued. 


, Page Page 
mind—the work of systematic Eulogy on Minos, as having esta~ 
constructive theory by the Wise blished laws on this divine type 
Man >. 5 eZ or natural rectitude ... 

Different applications of this pene- The Minos was arranged by Ati- 
ral Platonic view, in the Minos, stophanes at first in a Trilogy 
Politikus, Kratylus, &c. Natural along with the Leges : - 424 
Rectitude of Law, Government, Explanations of the word Law— : 
Names, &c. Jas SENET. We? confusion in its meaning... ... 1. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THEAGES. 

Theagés—has been declared spu- this circumstanceit depends how 
rious by some modern critics— far any companion profits by the 
grounds for such ae not society of Sokrates. Aristeides 
suficient ssc «. 430 has not learnt anything from 

Persons of the dialogue— 'Sokrates, Sokrates, yet has improved 
with Demodokus and Theagés, much by being near to him ... 434 
father and son. Theagés (the Theagés expresses his anxiety to 
son), eager to acquire know- be received as the companion of 
ledge, desires to be placed under Sokrates 435 
the teaching of a Sophist . 431 | Remarks on the Theagés—analogy 

Sokrates questions Theagés, invit- with the Lachés... ... - 430 
ing him to specify what he wants 7b. | Chief peculiarity of the Theagés— 

Theagés desires to acquire that stress laid upon the divine sign 
wisdom by which he can goyern or Demon ... ab. 
freemen with their own consent 432 | Plato employs this divine sign n here 

Incompetence of the best practical to render some explanation of 
statesmen to teach any one else. the singularity and eccentricity 
Theagés requests that Sokrates of Sokrates, and of his unequal 
will himself teach him ab. influence upon different com- 

Sokrates declares that he is not panions .. 437 
competent to teach —that he Sokrates, while continually finding 
knows nothing except about fault with other teachers, re- 
matters of love. Theagés main- fused to teach himself—diffi- 
tains that many of his young culty of finding an excuse for his 
friends haye profited largely by refusal. The Theagés furnishes 
the conversation of Sokrates ... 433 an excuse - 438 

Sokrates explains how this has Plato does not always, 0 nor in other 
sometimes happened—he recites dialogues, allude to the divine 
his experience of the divine sien sign in the same way. Its cha- 

On eonione sate ab. racter and working essentially 

The Demon is favourable to | some impenetrable. Sokrates a privi- 
persons, adverse to others. Upon leged person... oes 439 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Erasta& orn ANTERAST®—RIVALES. 


Eraste—subject and persons of the 
dialogue—dramaticintroduction 
—interesting youths in the pale- 
stra . 442 


Two rival Erastea—one of them 
literary, devoted to philosophy 
—the other eyinesie, hating 
philosophy... ... eee 442 
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CHAPTER XIV.—continued. 


Question put by Sokrates—What 
is philosophy? It is the per- 
petual accumulation of know- 
ledge, so as to make the largest 
But CLOLGMraRaaeret Manche seal” vis 

In the case of the body, it is not 
the maximum of exercise which 
does good, but the proper, mea- 
sured, quantity. For the mind 
also, it is not the maximum of 
knowledge, but the measured 
quantity which is good. Who 
is the judge to determine this 
measure ? Retr aoet piel) wes 

No answer given. What is the 
best conjecture? Answer of the 
literary Erastes. A man must 
learn that which will yield to 
him the greatest reputation as a 
philosopher—as much as will 
enable him to talk like an intel- 
ligent critic, though not to 
PEAGIING ME tceMertce ese, este ses 

The philosopher is one who is 
second-best in several different 
arts—a Pentathlus—who talks 
weil mponeach so. 52.0 Fs. Fs 

On what occasions can such second- 
best men be useful? There are 
always regular practitioners at 
hand, and no one will callin the 
second-best man when he can 
have the regular practitioner ... 
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Philosophy cannot consist in mul- 
tiplication of learned acquire- 
BUSTS. Cog | our Thod,, 066. dbo, uinoG 

Sokrates changes his course of 
examination—questions put. to 
show that there is one special 
art, regal and political, of ad- 
ministering and discriminating 
the bad from the good 3o¢ 

In this art the philosopher must 
not only be second-best, compe- 
tent to talk—but he must be a 
fully qualified practitioner, com- 
petent to act Goo abo: 066 

Close of the dialogue—humiliation 
of the literary Erastes rae 

Remarks—animated manner of th 
diglooteMyr econ Gecettcemnstl 

Definition of philosophy — here 
sought for the first tine—Pla- 
tonic conception of measure— 
referee not discovered 5 nbo0 

View taken of the second-best 
critical talking man, as compared 
with the special proficient and 
practitioner 6. 000. 060 

Plato’s view—thatthe philosopher 
has a province special to himself, 
distinct from other specialties — 
dimly indicated—regal or politi- 
COMETS cs nod Hod ind age. God 

Philosopher—the supreme artist, 
controlling other artists ... 


ooo . 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ton. 


Ton. Persons of the dialogue. 
Difference of opinion among 
modern critics as to its genuine- 
TICS ee, eae ese, ts, oe 

Rhapsodes as a class in Greece. 
They competed for prizes at the 
festivals. Jon has been trium- 
[ONeGehs e-news Wtcce aa Bee 

Functions of the Rhapsodes. Re- 
citation—exposition of the poets 
—arbitrary exposition of the 
poets was then frequent ..._ .. 

The popularity of the Rhapsodes 
was chiefly derived from their 
recitation—powerful effect which 
theyspLoduceds (7 47. ce 

Ion both reciter and expositor— 
Homer was considered more as 
an instructor than as a poet ... 
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Plato disregards and disapproves 
the poetic or emotional working 
Ion devoted himself to Homer ex- 
clusively. Questions of Sokrates 
to him—How happens it that 
you cannot talk equally upon 
other poets? The poetic art is 
TEKS dade R meet Aull Rca Amines rridlans 
Explanation given by Sokrates— 
both the Rhapsode and the Poet 
work, not by art and system, but 
by divine inspiration—fine poets 
are bereft of their reason, and 
possessed by inspiration from 
SoeKEVOl cm onto. Gis Oe age 
Analogy of the Magnet, which 
holds up by attraction successive 
stages of iron rings. The Gods 
first inspire Homer, then act 
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CHAPTER XV.—continued. 


Page 
through him and through Ion 
upon the auditors ie REE 

This comparison forms the central 
point of the dialogue. It is an 
expansion of a judgment de- 
livered by Sokrates in the 
Apology mir (ie. ae Sees ee 

Platonic antithesis: systematic 
procedure distinguished from 
unsystematic: which latter was 
either blind routine, or madness 
inspired by the Gods. Varieties 
of madness, good and bad 

Special inspiration from the Gods 
was a familiar fact in Grecian 
life—privileged communications 
from the Gods to Sokrates—his 
firm belief in them ... «| wes HOF 

Condition of the inspired person— 
his reason is for the time with- 
TaWI.2.) ste de seeth feet gts 

Ion does not admit himself to be 
inspired and out of his mind ... 

Homer talks upon all subjects—Is 
Ion competent to explain what 
Homer says upon all of them? 
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Rhapsodic art. What is its pro- 
VINCO? oat so juve Cee ees a 
The Rhapsode does not know spe- 
cial matters, such as the craft of 
the pilot, physician, farmer, &c., 
but he knows the business of the 
general, and is competent to 
command soldiers, having learnt 
it from Homer 4.222. 28 (bs 
Conclusion. Ion expounds Homer, 
not with any knowledge of what 
he says, but by divine inspira- 
GON” Fb bse ee oc ee 
The generals in Greece usually 
possessed no professional expe- 
rience—Homer and the poets 
were talked of as the great 
teachers—Plato’s view of the 
poet, as pretending to know 
everything, but really knowing 
nothing 5 Seale esc ee 
Knowledge, opposed to divine in- 
spiration without knowledge .., 
Illustration of Plato’s opinion re- 
specting the uselessness of writ- 
ten geometrical treatises ... 


eee +. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LACHES. 


Lachés. Subject and persons of 
the dialogue — whether it is 
useful that two young men 
should receive lessons from a 
master of arms. Nikias and 
Lachés differ in opinion ..._ ... 

Sokrates is invited to declare his 
opinion — he replies that the 
point cannot be decided without 
a competent professional judge 469 

Those who deliver an opinion must 
begin by proving their compe- 
tence to judge—Sokrates avows 
his own incompetence... ... 470 

Nikias and Lachés submit to be 
cross-examined by Sokrates ... 471 

Both of them give opinions off- 
hand, according to their feelings 
on the special case—Sokrates 
requires that the question shall 
be generalised, and examined as 


408 


a branch of education ... ... db. 
Appeal of Sokrates to the judgment 

of the One Wise Man—this man 

is never seen or identified... ... 472 





We must know what virtue is, be- 
fore we give an opinion on edu- 
cation—virtue, as a whole, is too 
largea question—we will enquire 
about one branch of virtue— 
COUDAG ODN... frie eg ane 

Question — what is courage ? 
Laches answers by citing one 
particularly manifest case of 
courage—mistake of not giving 
a general explanation “A 

Second answer. Courage isa sort 
of endurance of the mind—So- 
krates points out that the answer 
is vague and incorrect—endur- 
ance is not always courage: even 
intelligent endurance is not 
always courage... ... se. ea 

Confusion. New answer given 
by Nikias. Courage is a sort of 
Intelligence—the intelligence of 
things terrible and not terrible. 
Objections of Laches a8 Weed 

Questions of Sokrates to Nikias. 
It is only future events, not past 
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i ; Page Page 
or present, which are terrible: looking for a solution. Intelli- 


but intelligence of future events 
cannot be had without intelli- 
gence of past or present . 

Courage therefore must be intelli- 
gence of good and eyil generally. 
But this definition would include 
the whole of virtue, and we 
declared that courage was only 
a part thereof—it will not hold 
therefore as a definition of 
COUTA ROWS War Sree basis: 

Remarks. Warfare of Sokrates 
against the false persuasion of 
knowledge. Brave generals de- 
liver opinions confidently about 
courage without knowing what 
ToS: 

No solution given “by ‘Plato—ap- 
parent tendency of his mind, in 
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gence — cannot be understood 
without reference to some pues 
or end . 

Object—is supplied i in the answer 
of Nikias. Intelligence — of 
things terrible and not terrible. 
Such intelligence is not pos- 
sessed by professional artists ... 

Postulate of a Science of Ends, or 
Teleology, dimly indicated by 
Plato. The Unknown Wise Man 
—correlates with the undisco- 
vered Science of Ends 

Perfect condition of the intelli- 
gence—is the one sufficient con- 
dition of virtue . 

Dramatic contrast between Lachés 
and Sokrates, as cross-examiners 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CHARMIDES. 


Scene and personages of the dia- 
logue. Crowded palestra. Emo- 
tions of Sokrates 

Question. What is Temperance ? 
addressed by Sokrates to the 
temperate Charmides. Answer, 
It is a kind of sedateness or 
slowness 

But Temperance i is a fine or ho- 
nourable thing, and slowness is, 
in many or most cases, not fine 
or honourable, but the contrary. 
Temperance cannot be slowness 

Second answer. Temperance is a 
variety of the feeling of shame. 
Refuted by Sokrates 

Third answer. Temperance con- 
sists in doing one’s own busi- 
ness. Defended by Kritias. So- 
krates pronounces it a riddle, 
and refutes it. Distinction be- 
tween making and doing 

Fourth answer, by Kritias. Tem- 
perance consists in self-know- 
ledge ... 

Questions of Sokrates ‘thereupon. 
What good does self-knowledge 
procure for us? What is the 
object known, in this case? An- 
swer: There is no object of 
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knowledge, distinct from the 
knowledge itself ... 

Sokrates doubts the possibility of 
any knowledge, without a given 
cognitum asits object, Analogies 
to prove that knowledge of know- 
ledge is impossible ... 

All knowledge must be relative to 
some object 

All properties are relative—every 
thing in nature has its charac- 
teristic property with reference 
to something else FG 

Even if cognition of cognition were 
possible, cognition of non-cogni- 
tion would be impossible. A 
man may know what he knows, 
but he cannot know what he is 
ignorant of. He knows the fact 
that he knows: but he does not 
know how much he knows, and 
how much he does not know ... 

Temperance therefore, as thus de- 
fined, would be of little or no 
value ... 

But even granting ‘the possibility 
of that which has just been de- 
nied, still Temperance would be 
of little value. Suppose that all 
separate work were well per- 
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CHAPTER XVII.—continued. 


Page 
formed, by special practitioners, 
we should not attain our end— 
Happiness ... 

Which of the varieties of ‘Jnow- 
ledge contributes most to well- 
doing or happiness? That by 
which we know good and evil .. 

Without the science of good and 
evil, the other special science 
will be of little or of no service. 
Temperance is not the science 
of good and evil, and is of little 
service 

Sokrates confesses to entire failure 
in hisresearch. He cannot find 
out what temperance is: although 
several concessions haye been 
made which cannot be justified 

Temperance is and must be a good 
thing: but Charmides cannot tell 
whether he is temperate or not; 
since what temperance isremains 
unknown ... 

Expressions both from Charmides 
and Kritias of praise and deyo- 
tion to Sokrates, at the close of 
the dialogue, Dramatic orna- 
ment throughout 

The Charmidés is an excellent spe- 
cimen of Dialogues of Search. 
Abundance of guesses and tenta- 
tives, all ultimately disallowed 

Trial and Error, the natural pro- 
cess of the human mind. Plato 
stands alone in bringing to view 
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Page 
and dramatising this part of the 
mental process. Sokrates accepts 
for himself the condition of con- 
scious ignorance... 

Familiar words—constantly ‘used, 
with much earnest feeling, but 
never understood nor defined— 
ordinary phenomenon in human 
society... 

Different ethical points ‘of view in 
different Platonic dialogues ... 

Self-knowledge is here declared to 
be impossible... 

In other dialogues, Sokrates de- 
clares self-knowledge to be essen- 
tial and inestimable. Necessity 
for the student to have presented 
to him dissentient points of view 7b, 

CourageandTemperance are shown 
to have no distinct meaning ex- 
cept as founded on the general 
cognizance of good and eyil ... 498 

Distinction made between the spe- 
cial sciences and the science of 
Good and Eyil. Without this 
last, the special sciences are of 
no use . ad. 

Knowledge, always relative to: some 
object known. Postulate or di- 
vination of a Science of Tele- 
ology .. 499 

Courage and Temperance, handled 
both by Plato and by Aristotle. 
Comparison between the two .., 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Lysis. 


Analogy between Lysis and Char- 


midés. Richness of dramatic 
incident in both. Youthful 
beauty... ... 02 
Scenery and personages of the 
USES! soo. anes SHED) 


Origin of the conversation, So- 
krates promises to give an ex- 
ample of the proper way of talk- 
ing to a youth, for his benefit 503 

Conversation of Sokrates with 
Lysis \..! ab, 

Lysis is humiliated. Distress of 
Hippothalés . 507 





Lysis entreats Sokrates to talk in 
the like strain to Menexenus ... 
Value of the first conversation be- 
tween Sokrates and Lysis, as an 
illustration of the Platonico- 
Sokratic manner ‘ 
Sokrates begins to examine Me- 
nexenus respecting friendship. 
Who is to be called a friend ? 
Halt in the dialogue Se ab, 
Questions addressed to Lysis. Ap- 
peal to the maxims of the poets, 
Like is the friend of like. Can- 
vassed and rejected . 7509 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— continued. 


Page 

Other poets declare that likeness : 
is a cause of aversion; unlike- 
ness, of friendship, Reasons ‘pro 
and con, Rejected ee 51 

Confusion of Sokrates. He sug- 
gests, That the indifferent (nei- 
ther good nor evil) is friend to 
the Good iar ab, 

Suggestion canvassed, If the In- 
different is friend to the Good, 
it is determined to become so 
by the contact of felt evil, from 
which it is anxious to escape ... 

Principle illustrated by the philo- 
sopher. His intermediate con- 
dition—not wise, yet painfully 
feeling his ownignorance ... “ib, 

Sokrates dissatisfied. He originates 
a new suggestion. The Primum 
Amabile, or Object originally 
dear to us, per se: by relation or 
resemblance to which other ob- 
jects become dear ... ... ... 512 

The cause of love is desire. We 
desire that which is akin to us 
—orourown .. 

Good is of a nature akin to every 
one, evil is alien to every one. 
Inconsistency with what has been 
previously laid down 

Failure of the enquiry. Close of 
the dialogue... ab. 

Remarks. No positive result. So- 
kratic purpose in analysing the 
familiar words—to expose the 
false persuasion of knowledge... 

Subject of Lysis. Suited for a Dia- 
logue of Search. Manner of So- 
krates, multiplying defective ex- 
planations, and showing reasons 
why each is defective E 

The process of trial and error is 
better illustrated by a search 
without result than with result. 
Usefulness of the ee for 
self-working minds ... .., ab, 
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CHAPTER I. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE, BEFORE AND IN 
THE TIME OF SOKRATES. 


Tue life of Plato extends from 427-347 B.c. He was born 
in the fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, and he gango in 
died at the age of 80, about the time when Olynthus {he potest 
was taken by the Macedonian Philip. The last years (tie (ip 
of his life thus witnessed a melancholy breach in %?"* 
the integrity of the Hellenic world, and even exhibited data 
from which a far-sighted Hellenic politician might have anti- 
cipated something like the coming subjugation, realised after- 
wards by the victory of Philip at Cheroneia. But during the 
first half of Plato’s life, no such anticipations seemed even 
within the limits of possibility. The forces of Hellas, though 
discordant among themselves, were superabundant as to de- 
fensive efficacy, and were disposed rather to aggression against 
foreign enemies, especially against a country then so little 
formidable as Macedonia. It was under this contemplation 
of Hellas self-acting and self-sufficing—an aggregate of cities, 
each a political unit, yet held together by strong ties of race, 
language, religion, and common feelings of various kinds— 
that the mind of Plato was both formed and matured. 

In appreciating, as far as our scanty evidence allows, the 
circumstances which determined his intellectual and specu- 
lative character, I shall be compelled to touch briefly upon 
the various philosophical theories which were propounded 
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anterior to Sokrates—as well as to repeat some matters 
already brought to view in the sixteenth, sixty-seventh, and 
sixty-eighth chapters of my History of Greece. 

To us, as to Herodotus, in his day, the philosophical specu- 
rary Greek lation of the Greeks begins with the theology and 
mind, satis- eogmology of Homer and Hesiod. The series of 


fied with the 


belief in poly- dj+4 1 Font 7 "On 
Mecne2ey divine persons and attributes, and generations pre 


sonal agents, sented by these poets, and especially the Theogony 


as the real 


producing of Hesiod, supplied at one time full satisfaction to 
phenomena. the curiosity of the Greeks respecting the past his- 
tory and present agencies of the world around them. In the 
emphatic censure bestowed by Herakleitus on the poets and 
philosophers who preceded him, as having much knowledge 
but no sense—he includes Hesiod, as well as Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, and Hekateus: upon Homer and Archilochus 
he is still more severe, declaring that they ought to be banished 
from the public festivals and scourged.* The sentiment of 
curiosity as it then existed was only secondary and derivative, 
arising out of some of the strong primary or personal senti- 
ments—fear or hope, antipathy or sympathy,—impression 
of present weakness,—unsatisfied appetites and longings,— 
wonder and awe under the presence of the terror striking 
phenomena of nature, &c. Under this state of the mind, 
when problems suggested themselves for solution, the answers 
afforded by Polytheism gave more satisfaction than could 
have been afforded by any other hypothesis. Among the 
indefinite multitude of invisible, personal, quasi-human, 
agents, with different attributes and dispositions, some one 
could be found to account for every perplexing phenomenon. 
The question asked was, not, What are the antecedent condi- 
tions or causes of rain, thunder, or earthquakes, but, Who 
rains and thunders? Who produces earthquakes?’ The 
Hesiodic Greek was satisfied when informed that it was Zeus 
or Poseidon. To be told of physical agencies would have 
appeared to him not merely unsatisfactory, but absurd, ridi- 


& Diogen. Laert. ix. 1. MovAuuadly | ‘Exaratoy: réy & “Ounpov hacker &Etov 
véoy ob diddoKer (od pve, ap. Proclum | elvat parlCerOa ée tay aydvwry, Kad 
in Platon. Tima. p. 31 F., p. 72, ed. | A xfAoxoy duolws. 

Schneider), ‘Holodov yap ay edidacke Aristophanes, Nubes, 367, "AAAd 
Kat Tvdaydpny, adrls re Bevopdvea kad | rister; Herodot. vii. 129. ; 
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culous, and impious. It was the task of a poet like Hesiod to 
clothe this general polytheistic sentiment in suitable details : 
to describe the various Gods, Goddesses, Demigods, and other 
quasi-human agents, with their characteristic attributes, with 
illustrative adventures, and with sufficient relations of sym- 
pathy and subordination among each other, to connect them 
in men’s imaginations as members of the same brotherhood. 
Okeanus, Gea, Uranus, Helios, Seléné,—Zeus, Poseidon, 
Hades—Apollo and Artemis, Dionysus and Aphrodité—these 
and many other divine personal agents, were invoked as the 
producing and sustaining forces in nature, the past history of 
which was contained in their filiations or contests. Anterior 
to all of them, the primordial matter or person, was Chaos. 
Hesiod represents the point of view ancient and popular 
(to use Aristotle’s expression’) among the Greeks, 
: : ° : Beliefinsuch 
from whence all their philosophical speculation took agency con- 


tinuedamong 


its departure; and which continued throughout their the general 


public, even 


history to underlie all the philosophical speculations, atter tie va- 


rious sects of 


as the faith of the ordinary public who neither fre- phitosophy 
quented the schools nor conversed with philosophers. 

While Aristophanes, speaking in the name of this popular 
faith, denounces and derides Sokrates as a searcher, alike 
foolish and irreligious, after astronomical and physical causes 
—Sokrates himself not only denies the truth of the allegation, 
but adopts as his own the sentiment which dictated it; pro- 
claiming Anaxagoras and others to be culpable for prying 
into mysteries which the Gods intentionally kept hidden. 
The repugnance felt by a numerous public against scientific 
explanation—as eliminating the divine agents and substitut- 
ing in their place irrational causes,°—was a permanent fact 
of which philosophers were always obliged to take account, 


¢ Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 8, p. 989, ; Of dpxata Kad S.arplBovres mep) ras 
a. 10. ot d€ Kal ‘Holodos thy viv Beoroylas — of Topasrepor Thy bvOpw- 
mpaorny yeverOa Tov cwudTwy ovTws ae copay (Meteor. ii. i. p. 353, a.). 
Gpxatay Kal dnuotiuhy oupBéBneey| 4% Xenophon, Memor. iv. 7, 5; i. 
elvar Thy brdAnbuy. 11-15. Plato, Apolog. p. 26 Ki. mt! 

Again, in the beginning of the e Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23. Ov yap 
second book of the Meteorologica, ivelxovro TOUS puotkods Kad perew- 
Aristotle contrasts the ancient and | poaécxas tére Kadoupevous, as cis 
primitive theology with the “human | aitlas aAdyous Kal Suvdpers ampovon- 
wisdom” which grew up subsequently: | rovs diarplBovras Tb Ocivy. 
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and which modified the tone of their speculations without 
being powerful enough to repress them. 

Even in the sixth century B.c., when the habit of compos- 
Thales, the ing in prose was first introduced, Pherekydes and 


first Greek 5 Fj ° 5 . : 

va cree* A kusilaus still continued in their prose the theogony, 
ounded the 7 2 

hypothesis OF mythical cosmogony, of Hesiod and the other 

of physical 


agency in 
place of per- 
sonal. Water, 


old poets: while Epimenides and the Orphic poets 
put forth different theogonies, blended with mystical 


dia Sub dogmas. It was, however, in the same century, and 
tox Sin. the first half of it, that Thales, of Miletus 


(620-560 B.C.), set the example of a new vein of thought. 
Instead of the Homeric Okeanus, father of all things, Thales 
assumed the material substance, Water, as the primordial 
matter and the universal substratum of everything in nature. 
By various transmutations, all other substances were gene- 
rated from water; all of them, when destroyed, returned into 
water. Like the old poets, Thales conceived the surface of the 
earth to be flat and round; but he did not, like them, regard 
it as stretching down to the depths of Tartarus: he supposed 
it to be flat and shallow, floating on the immensity of the watery 
expanse or Ocean! This is the main feature of the Thaletian 
hypothesis, about which, however, its author seems to have left 
no writing. Aristotle says little about Thales, and that little 
in a tone of so much doubt,’ that we can hardly confide in the 
opinions and discoveries ascribed to him by others.” 


f Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 3, p. 983, 
b. 21. De Ceelo, ii. 13, p. 294, a. 29. 
Oarjs, 6 THs TowdTns apxnyds piro- 
hey &e., Seneca, Natural. Queest. 
vi. 6. 

Pherekydes, Epimenides, &c., were 
contemporary with the earliest Ionic 
philosophers (Brandis, Handbuch der 
Phil. s. 23). 

According to Plutarch (Aque et 
Ignis Comparatio, p. 955, init.), most 
persons believed that Hesiod, by the 
word Chaos, meant Water. Zeno the 
Stoic adopted this interpretation 
(Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 498). On 
the other hand, Bacchylides the poet, 
and after him Zenodotus, called Air 
by the name Chaos (Schol. Hesiod. 
Theogon. p. 392, Gaisf.). Hermann 
considers that the Hesiodic Chaos 





means empty space (see the note of 
Brandis, Handb. Phil. p. 71). 

& See two passages in Aristotle De 
Anima, i. 2, and i. 5. 

h Cicero says (De Natura Deorum, 
i. 10), “Thales—aquam dixit esse 
initium rerum, Deum autem eam men- 
tem, que ex aqua cuncta fingeret.” 
That the latter half of this Ciceronian 
statement, respecting the doctrine of 
Thales, is at least unfounded, and 
probably erroneous, is recognised by 
Preller, Brandis, and Zeller. Preller, 
Histor. Philos. Gree. ex Fontium 
Locis Contexta, sect. 15; Brandis, 
Handbuch der Gr.-R. Philos. sect. 
31, p. 1183; Zeller, Die Philos. der 
Griechen, vol. i. p. 151, ed. 2. 

It isstated by Herodotus that Thales 
foretoldthe year of the memorable solar 
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The next of the Ionic philosophers, and the first who pub- 
lished his opinions in writing, was Anaximander, of 
Miletus, the countryman and younger contempo- 
rary of Thales (570-520 B.0.). He too searched for 
an ’Apx7},a primordial Something or principle, self- 
existent and comprehending in its own nature a 
generative, motive, or transmutative force. Not 
thinking that water, or any other known and definite 
substance fulfilled these conditions, he adopted as the 
foundation of his hypothesis a substance which he 
called the Infinite or Indeterminate. Under this name he 
conceived Body simply, without any positive or determinate 
properties, yet including the fundamental contraries, Hot, 
Cold, Moist, Dry, &e., in a potential or latent state, including 
farther a self-changing and self-developing force,' and being 
moreover immortal and indestructible.* By thisinherent force, 
and by the evolution of one or more of these dormant con- 
trary qualities, were generated the various definite substances 
of nature—Air, Fire, Water, &c. But every determinate sub- 
stance thus generated was, after a certain time, destroyed and 
resolved again into the Indeterminate mass. “From thence 
all substances proceed, and into this they relapse: each in 
its turn thus making atonement to the others, and suffering 


Anaximan- 
der—laid 
down as apy 
the Infinite 
or indeter- 
minate—ge- 
neration of 
the elements 
out of it, by 
evolution of 
latent fun- 
damental 
contraries— 
astronomical 
and geologi- 
cal doctrines. 


the penalty of injustice.” 


eclipse which happened during the 
battle between the Medes and the 
Lydians (Herod. i. 74). This eclipse 
seems to have occurred in B.c. 585, 
according to the best reeent astrono- 
mical enquiries by Professor Airy. 

i See Zeller, Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, vol. i. p. 157, seq. ed. 2nd. 

Anaximander conceived 7d &reipoy 
as infinite matter ; the Pythagoreans 
and Plato conceived it as a distinct 
nature by itself—as a subject, not as 
a predicate (Aristotel. Physic. iii. 4, 
p. 203, &. 2). 

About these fundamental contraries, 
Aristotle says (Physic. i. 4, init.): 
of & ek Tov évds evotoas Tas evayTid- 
tytas exKpivecbat, domep Avatiuavdpds 
gnot. Which Simplikius explains, 
évaytioTnTés eiot, Oepudy, Wuxpdy, En- 
poy, typoy, kal af %rAa, &e. 

Compare also Schleiermacher, “ Ue- 





Anaximander conceived separate 


ber Anaximandros,” in his Vermischte 
Schriften, vol.ii. p.178,seq. Deutinger 
(Gesch. der Philos. vol, i. p. 165, Re- 
gensb. 1852) maintains that this é- 
kpio.s Of contraries is at variance with 
the hypothesis of Anaximander, and 
has been erroneously ascribed to him. 
But the testimony is sufficiently good 
to outweigh this suspicion. 

k Anaximander spoke of his &reipoy 
as GOdvarov Kal aved<Opoy (Aristotel. 
PHy sic mite 74) Du 2035) Da D5): 

1 Simplikius ad Aristotel. Physic. 
fol. 6 a. apud Preller, Histor. Philos. 
Greeco-Rom. § 57, e ay dt 7 yévects 
ear. Tots ovaW, Kal Thy POopay eis TAVTE 
ylvecOo, Kata To xpedy> SiOdvoL yap 
ata tlow Kar Bleny aGAANAoLS THS 
adictas Kate Thy Tod xpdvov Tdkuy. 
Simplikius remarks upon the poetical 
character of this phraseology, moimrt:- 
Kwtépos ovduaciv, &e. 
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existence (determinate and particular existence, apart from 
the indeterminate and universal) as an unjust privilege, not 
to be tolerated except for a time, and requiring atonement 
even for that. As this process of alternate generation and 
destruction was unceasing, so nothing less than an Infinite 
could supply material for it. arth, Water, Air, Fire, hav- 
ing been gerierated, the two former, being cold and heavy, 
remained at the bottom, while the two latter ascended. Fire 
formed the exterior circle, encompassing the air like bark 
round a tree: this peripheral fire was broken up and aggre- 
gated into separate masses, composing the sun, moon, and 
stars. The sphere of the fixed stars was nearest to the earth : 
that of the moon next above it: that of the sun highest of 
all. The sun and moon were circular bodies twenty-eight 
times larger than the earth: but the visible part of them was 
only an opening in the centre, through which™ the fire or 
light behind was seen. AI] these spheres revolved round the 
earth, which was at first semi-fluid or mud, but became dry 
and solid through the heat of the sun. It was in shape like 
the section of a cylinder, with a depth equal to one-third of 
its breadth or horizontal surface, on which men and animals 
live. It was in the centre of the Kosmos; it remained sta- 
tionary because of its equal distance from all parts of the 
outer revolving spheres ; there was no cause determining it 
to move upward rather than downward or sideways, therefore 
it remained still. Its exhalations nourished the fire in the 


m Origen. Philosophumen. p. 11, ed. 
Miller; Plutarch ap. Eusebium Preep. 
Evang. i. 8, xv. 23-40-47; Stobzeus 
Eelog. i. p. 510. Anaximander sup- 
posed that eclipses of the sun and moon 
were caused by the occasional closing 
of these apertures (Huseb. xv. 50-51). 
The part of the sun visible to us was,in 
his opinion, not smaller than the earth, 
and of the purest fire (Diogen. ii. 1). 

Eudémus, in his history of astro- 
nomy, mentioned Anaximander as the 
first who had discussed the magnitudes 
and distances of the celestial bodies 
(Simplikius ad Aristot. De Coelo, ap. 
Schol, Brand. p. 497, a. 12). 

n Aristotel. Meteorol, ii. 2, p. 355, 
a. 21, which is referred by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias to Anaximander ; also 





De Ceelo, ii. 13, p. 295, b. 12. 

A doctrine somewhat like it is 
ascribed even to Thales. See Alex- 
ander’s Commentary on Aristotel. Me- 
taphys. i. p. 983, b. 17. 

The reason here assigned by Anaxi- 
mander why the Earth remained still, 
is the earliest example in Greek philo- 
sophy of that fallacy called the prin- 
ciple of the Sufficient Reason, so well 
analysed and elucidated by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in his System of Logie, 
book y. ch. 3, sect. 5. 

Theremarks which Aristotle him- 
self makes upon it are also very in- 
teresting, when he cites the opinion 
of Anaximander. Compare Plato, 
Pheedon, p. 109, ¢, 132, with the cita- 
tions in Wyttenbach’s note, 
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peripheral regions of the Kosmos. Animals were produced 
from the primitive muddy fluid of the earth : first, fishes and 
other lower animals—next, in process of time man, when cir- 
cumstances permitted his development.? We learn farther 
respecting the doctrines of Anaximander, that he proposed 
physical explanations of thunder, lightning, and other meteo- 
rological phenomena :? memorable as the earliest attempt of 
speculation in that department, at a time when such events 
inspired the strongest religious awe, and were regarded as the 
most especial manifestations of purposes of the Gods. He 
is said also to have been the first who tried to represent 
the surface and divisions of the earth on a brazen plate, the 
earliest rudiment of a map or chart.4 

The third physical philosopher produced by Miletus, seem- 
ingly before the time of her terrible disasters suffered 
from the Persians after the Ionic revolt between 
500-494 B.C., was Anaximenes, who struck out a 
third hypothesis. He assumed, as the primordial 
substance, and as the source of all generation or trans- ""*™*t™ 
mutation, Air, eternal in duration, infinite in extent. Hethus 
returned to the principle of the Thaletian theory, selecting 
for his beginning a known substance, though not the same 
substance as Thales. To explain how generation of new 
products was possible (as Anaximander had tried to explain 
by his theory of evolution of latent contraries), Anaximenes 
adverted to the facts of condensation and rarefaction, which 
he connected respectively with cold and heat.* The Infinite 


Anaximenes 
—adopted 
Air as apxi7 
—rise of sub- 
stances out of 
it by conden- 
sation and 


© Plutarch, Placit. Philos. v. 19. 

P Plutarch, Placit. Philos. iii, 3; 
Seneca, Queest. Nat. ii. 18-19. 

a Strabo, i. p. 7. Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 1) states that Anaximander af- 
firmed the figure of the earth to be 
spherical; and Dr. Whewell, in his 
History of the Inductive Sciences, fol- 
lows his statement. But Schleier- 
macher (Ueber Anaximandros, vol. ii. 
p. 204 of his Simmtliche Werke) and 
GruppeDie Kosmischen Systeme der 
Griechen, p. 38) contest this asser- 
tion, and prefer that of Plutarch (ap. 
Eusebium Prep. Evang. i. 8, Placit. 
Philos. iii. 10), which I have adopted 
in the text. It is to be remembered 





that Diogenes himself, in another 
place (ix. 21), affirms Parmenides to 
haye been the first who propounded 
the spherical figure of the earth. See 


the facts upon this subject collected 


and discussed in the instructive dis- 
sertation of L. Oettinger, Die Vor- 
stellungen der Griechen und Romer 
ueber die Erde als Himmelskorper, 
p. 338; Freiburg, 1850. 

r Origen, Philosophumen. c. 7 ; 
Simplikius in Aristot. Physic. f. 32 ; 
Brandis, Gesch. Phil. p. 145. 

Cicero, Academic. ii. 37, 118. 
“ Anaximenes infinitum aera, sed ea, 
que ex eo orirentur, definita.” 

The comic poet Philemon intro- 
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Air, possessing and exercising an inherent generative and 
developing power, perpetually in motion, passing from dense 
to rare or from rare to dense, became in its utmost rarefac- 
tion, Fire and Aither ; when passing through successive stages 
of increased condensation it became first cloud, next water, 
then earth, and, lastly, in its utmost density, stone.’ Sur- 
rounding, embracing, and pervading the Kosmos, it also 
embodied and carried with it a vital principle, which animals 
obtained from it by inspiration, and which they lost as soon as 
they ceased to breathe.t Anaximenes included in his treatise 
(which was written in a clear Ionic dialect) many speculations 
on astronomy and meteorology, differing widely from those 
of Anaximander. He conceived the Earth as a broad, flat, 
round plate, resting on the air." Earth, Sun, and Moon were in 
his view condensed air, the Sun acquiring heat by the extreme 
and incessant velocity with which he moved. The Heaven was 
not an entire hollow sphere encompassing the Earth below as 
well as above, but a hemisphere covering the Earth above, 
and revolving laterally round it like a cap round the head.* 

The general principle of cosmogony, involved in the hypo- 
thesis of these three Milesians—one primordial substance or 
Something endued with motive and transmutative force, so as 
to generate all the variety of products, each successive and 
transient, which our senses witness—was taken up with more 
or less modification by others, especially by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, of whom I shall speak presently. But there were 
three other men who struck out different veins of thought— 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Herakleitus: the two former 
seemingly contemporary with Anaximenes (550-490 B.C.), the 
latter somewhat later. 

Of Pythagoras I have spoken at some length in the thirty- 


seventh chapter of my History of Greece. 


duced in one of his dramas, of which 
a short fragment is preserved (Frag. 2, 
Meineke), the omnipresent and om- 
niscient Air, to deliver the prologue: 





ovtos’ ew bya 

"Alip, ov Gv Tis Ovomdoece Kal Ala. 

éyw 3’, & Peov arly Cpyov, elec tavtTaxov— 
mavy é& avayKns olda, Tavtaxou Tapwr. 





Speculative ori- 


§ Plutarch, De Primo Frigido, p, 
947; Plutarch, ap. Euseb. P. E, i. 8. 

* Plutarch, Placit. Philosophor. i, 3 
p. 878. : 

u Aristotel. De Coelo, ii, 133 Plue 
tarch, Placit. Philosoph. iii. ro, p. 89s. 

x Origen. Philosophum. p, 12, ed. 
Miller: a@omepel rep) thy fmendépay 
Keparhy orpedetar Td TAlov. 
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ginality was only one among 


his character. He was an inquisitive traveller, a 


many remarkable features in 


Pythagoras 


religious reformer or innovator, and the founder of —bis lifeana 


career— 


a powerful and active brotherhood, partly ascetic, Pythagorean 


brotherhood, 


partly political, which stands without parallel in stat politi- 


cal influence 


Grecian history. The immortality of the soul, with whieh it ac- 


quired among 


its transmigration (metempsychosis) after death the Sree: 


Italian cities 


into other bodies, either of men or of other animals ~"°™"™" 


great enmity, 


—the universal kindred thus recognised between 4°87 


lently put 


men and other animals, and the prohibition which °™ 
he founded thereupon against the use of animals for food 





or sacrifice—are among his 
said to have been borrowed 


most remarkable doctrines: 
(together with various cere- 


monial observances) from the Egyptians» After acquiring 
much celebrity in his native island of Samos and throughout 
Ionia, Pythagoras emigrated (seemingly about 530 B.C.) to 
Kroton and Metapontum in Lower Italy, where the Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood gradually acquired great political ascend- 
ancy : and from whence it even extended itself in like manner 
over the neighbouring Greco-Italian cities. At length it 
excited so much political antipathy among the body of the 
citizens,’ that its rule was violently put down, and its members 
dispersed about 509 B.c. Pythagoras died at Metapontum. 
Though thus stripped of power, however, the Pythagoreans 


still maintained themselves for several generations 


The Pytha- 


as a social, religious, and philosophical brotherhood. fieasa 


tinue as a 


They continued and extended the vein of specula- ‘ihou pot 


without poli- 


tion first opened by the founder himself. So little ““'”’"™ 
of proclaimed individuality was there among them, that 
Aristotle, in criticising their doctrine, alludes to them usually 
under the collective name Pythagoreans. Hpicharmus, in 
his comedies at Syracuse (470 B.C.), gave occasional utterance 
to various doctrines of the sect ; but the earliest of them who 
is known to have composed a book, was Philolaus,* the con- 


y Herodot. ii, 81; Isokrates, Busi- 
rid. Encom. s. 28. 

z Polybius, ii. 39; Porphyry, Vit. 
Pythag. 54 seq. 

a Diogen, Laert. viii. 7-15-78-85. 

Some passages of Aristotle, how- | 


ever, indicate divergences of doctrine 
among the Pythagoreans themselves 
(Metaphys. A. 5, p. 980, a. 22). He 
probably speaks of the Pythagoreans 
of his own time when dialectical dis- 
cussion had modified the original 
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temporary of Sokrates. Most of the opinions ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans originated probably among the successors of 
Pythagoras; but the basis and principle upon which they 
proceed seems undoubtedly his. 
The problem of physical philosophy, as then conceived, was 
to find some primordial and fundamental nature, by 
the Fythe- and out of which the sensible universe was built up 
Xumber the and produced; something which co-existed always 
Things: underlying it, supplying fresh matter and force for 
generation of successive products. The hypotheses of Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, to solve this problem, have 
been already noticed: Pythagoras solved it by saying, That 
the essence of things consisted in Number. By this he did 
not mean simply that all things were numerable, or that 
number belonged to them as a predicate. Numbers were not 
merely predicates inseparable from subjects, but subjects in 
themselves: substances or magnitudes, endowed with active 
force, and establishing the fundamental essences or types 
according to which things were constituted. About water, 
air, or fire, Pythagoras said nothing. He conceived that 
sensible phenomena had greater resemblance to numbers than 
to any one of these substrata assigned by the Ionic philo- 
sophers. Number was (in his doctrine) the self-existent 
reality—the fundamental material and in-dwelling force per- 
vading the universe. Numbers were not separate from things! 
(like the Platonic Ideas), but fwndamenta of things—their 
essences or determining principles: they were moreover con- 
ceived as having magnitude and active force. In the move- 


Doctrine of 


orthodoxy of the order. Compare 
Gruppe, Ueber die Fragmente des 
Archytas, cap. 5, p. 61-63. About the 
gradual development of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, see Brandis, Hand- 
buch der Gr.-R. Philos. s. 74, 75. 

b Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 5, p. 985, 
b, 27, N. 3, p. 1090, a. 21. "Ev 8& tors 
Gpimots, eddrovy Oewpety duodmara 
TOAAG Tots ovat Kal yryvomevols, MaA- 
Aov } ev rupl Kad yh Kad BdaTi, &e. 

¢ Aristotel. Metaph. i. p. 990, a. 16. 
Aid wept mupds }} yas ) TOv tAAoV Toy 
ToLOvTaY TwmudTwy ov STLody EiphKaciy, 


&e, (the Pythagoreans) ; also N. 3. 





d Physic. iii. 4, p. 203, a. 6. Obydp 
Xwpiotby modo. (the Pythagoreans) 
Toy apiOudy, &., Metaphys. M. 6, p. 
1080, b. 18; tas povddas broAcuBd- 
vovow éxew peéyebos, M. 8, p. 1082, 
b. 17—é€re?vor (the Pythagoreans) rdy 
apy Tao bvTa A€youTw Ta yorv 
Ocwphuata mpoodmTovet Tots cépaci 
@s e exelywy dytwy TAY apibuay. 

e An analogous application of this 
principle (Number as the fundamental 
substance and universal primary 
agent), may be seen in an eminent 
physical philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, Oken’s Elements of Phy- 
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ments of the celestial bodies, in works of human art, in 
musical harmony—measure and number are the producing 
and directing agencies. According to the Pythagorean Phi- 
lolaus, “the Dekad, the full and perfect number, was of 
supreme and universal efficacy as the guide and principle of 
life, both to the Kosmos and to man. The nature of number 
was imperative and lawgiving, affording the only solution of 
all that was perplexing or unknown; without number all 
would be indeterminate and unknowable.’ 

The first principle or beginning of Number, was the One or 
Monas—which the Pythagoreans conceived as including both 
the two fundamental contraries—the Determining and the 
Indeterminate. All particular numbers, and through them 
all things, were compounded from the harmonious junction 


sio-Philosophy, translated by Tulk. 
Aphorism 57 :—* While numbers in a 
mathematical sense are positions and 
negations of nothing, in the philo- 
sophical sense they are positions and 
negations of the Eternal. Every thing 
which is real, posited, finite, has be- 
come this, out of numbers; or more 
strictly speaking, every Real is abso- 
lutely nothing else than a number. 
This must be the sense entertained of 
numbers in the Pythagorean doctrine 
—namely, that every thing, or the 
whole universe, had arisen from num- 
bers, This is not to be taken in a 
merely quantitative sense, as it has 
hitherto been erroneously; but in an 
intrinsic sense, as implying that all 
things are numbers themselves, or the 
acts of the Eternal. The essence in 
numbers is nought else than the 
Eternal. The Eternal only is or exists, 
and nothing else is when a number 
exists. There is, thetefore, nothing 
real but the Eternal itself; for every 
Real, or every thing that is, is only a 
number and only exists by virtue of 
a number.” 

Tbid., Aphorism 105-107 :—‘“Arith- 
metic is the science of the second idea, 
or that of time or motion, or life. It 
is therefore the first science. Mathe- 
matics not only begin with it, but 
creation also, with the becoming of 
time and of life. Arithmetic is, ac- 
cordingly, the truly absolute or divine 
science ; and therefore every thing in 
it is also directly certain, because 





every thing in it resembles the Divine. 
Theology is arithmetic personified.” 
“A natural thing is nothing but 
a self-moving number. An organic or 
living thing is a number moving itself 
out of itself or spontaneously: an in- 
organic thing, however, is a number 
moyed by another thing: now as this 
other thing is also a real number, so 
then is every inorganic thing a num- 
ber moved by another number, and so 
on ad infinitum. The movements in 
nature are only movements of numbers 
by numbers: even as arithmetical com- 
putation is none other than a moye- 
ment of numbers by numbers; but 
with this difference—that in the latter 
this operates in an ideal manner, in 
the former after a real.” 
f Philolaus, ed. Boeckh, p.139, seqq. 
Ocwpety Set TA Epya Kal Tay eoolay 
(odclav) TG apie natrday piow, Gris 
éotly éy TG Sexdd weyard kad mayTeAns 
Kal mavroepyos Ka) Oelw kad ovpavlw Blw 
Kal avOpwrive apxa Kal nyeuav: ayev 
dé Tabtas TdévTa wreipa Kal BdnAa Kal 
apayh vowiKa yup % pivots TO apiOua 
Kal Gyepovikd Kal didacKadiKd TO Gr0~ 
poupevwn mayTds Kal ayvooumevo mayrl. 
Compare the Fr.p.58,of the same work. 
According to Plato, as well as the 
Pythagoreans, number extended to 
ten, and not higher: all above ten 
were multiples and increments of ten. 
(Aristot. Physic. iii. 6, p. 203, b. 30.) 
& See the instructive explanations 
of Boeckh, in his work on the Frag- 
ments of Philolaus, p. 54 seq. 
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and admixture of these two fundamental contraries.” All 
TheMonas— Numbers being either odd or even, the odd numbers 
pundple of were considered as analogous to the Determining, 
geaunatele the even numbers to the Indeterminate. In One or 
acai the Monad, the Odd and Even were supposed to be 
arbutes of both contained, not yet separated: Two was the first 
eee indeterminate even number ; Three, the first odd 
the Dekad. and the first determinate number, because it in- 
cluded beginning, middle, and end. The sum of the first four 
numbers—One, ‘T'wo, Three, Four = Ten (1+2+3+4) was 
the most perfect number of all. To these numbers, one, two, 
three, four, were understood as corresponding the fundamental 
conceptions of Geometry—Point, Line, Plane, Solid. Five re- 
presented colour and visible appearance : Siz, the phenomenon 
of Life: Seven, Health, Light, Intelligence, &c.: Hight, Love 
or Friendship.* Man, Horse, Justice and Injustice, had their 
representative numbers: that corresponding to Justice was a 


square number, as giving equal for equal. 
The Pythagoreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, 
Pythagorean ag one single system, generated out of numbers.” 


Kosmos and 


Astronomy-- Of this system the central point—the determining 


geometrical 


andharmonic or limiting One—was first in order of time, and in 


laws guiding 
the move- 
ments of the 
cosmical 


ove mining influence of 


h Philolaus, Fr., p. 62, Boeckh.— 
Diogen. L, viii. 85. 

By apuovla, Philolaus meant the 
musical octave : and his work included 
many explanations and comparisons 
respecting the intervals of the musical 
scale. (Boeckh, p. 65, seq.) 

i Aristotel. De Coelo, i. 1, p. 268, a. 
10. Kaddmrep yap pacw of Mubaydperor, 
7d way Kal Ta wayTa Tols Tploww dpiorai 
TeAEUTH yap Kal péecoy Kal apxy Tov 
apiuoy exer Toy TOU TayTds, TadTa Se 
Toy Ths Tpiddos. Aid mapa THs picews 
ciAnpdtes domep vdmovs exelyns, Kal 
mpos Tas ayiorTelas TOY Oey ypGucba 
TS apilua rovTrw (1. e&. three), It is 
remarkable that Aristotle here adopts 
and sanctions, in regard to the number 
Three, the mystic and fanciful attri- 
butes ascribed by the Pythagoreans. 

k Striimpell—Geschichte der theo- 


order of philosophical conception. 





By the deter- 
this central constituted One, 


retischen Philosophie der Griechen, s. 
78. Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. Rém, 
Phil., sect. 80, p. 465 seq. 

The number Five also signified mar- 
riage, because it was a junction of the 
first masculine number Three with the 
first femininetwo. Seven signified also 
kaipbs or Right Season. See Aristotel. 
Metaphys. A. 5, p. 985, b. 20, M. 4, p. 
1078,b.23,compared with the commen- 
taryofA lexander on the formerpassage. 

m Aristotel. Ethica Magna, i. 1. 

n Aristot. Metaph. M. p. 1o8o, b. 18. 
Toy yap dAov ee KaTacKevd ovcw 
e& apiduar. ompare p. 1075, b. 3 
with the Scholia. : BS Me abe 

A poet calls the tetraktys (conse- 
crated as the sum total of the first four 
numbers i + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10) mnyhy 
devdov picews pilduar exouocav. Sex- 


tus Empiric. ady. Mathemat. vii. 94. 
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portions of the surrounding Infinite were successively at- 
tracted and brought into system: numbers, geometrical 
figures, solid substances, were generated. But as the Kosmos 
thus constituted was composed of numbers, there could be no 
continuum: each numerical unit was distinct and separated 
from the rest by a portion of vacant space, which was im- 
bibed, by a sort of inhalation, from the infinite space or spirit 
without. The central point was fire, called by the Pytha- 
goreans the Hearth of the Universe (like the public hearth 
or perpetual fire maintained in the prytaneum of a Grecian 
city), or the watch-tower of Zeus. Around it revolved from 
West to East, ten divine bodies, with unequal velocities, but 
in symmetrical movement or regular dance.? Outermost was 
the circle of the fixed stars, called by the Pythagoreans 
Olympus, and composed of fire like the centre. Within this 
came successively,—with orbits more and more approximating 
to the centre—the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury: next, the Sun, the Moon, and the Earth. 
Lastly, between the Earth and the central fire, an hypo- 
thetical body, called the Antichthon or Counter-Harth, was 
imagined for the purpose of making up a total repre- 
sented by the sacred number Ten, the symbol of perfection 
and totality. The Antichthon was analogous to a separated 
half of the Earth; simultaneous with the Earth in its revolu- 
tions, and corresponding with it on the opposite side of the 
central fire. 

The inhabited portion of the Earth was supposed to be that 
which was turned away from the central fire and towards the 
Sun, from which it received ight. But the Sun itself was 


kal 7d Kevdov, 6 SiopiCer Tas pices, ws 


o Philolaus, ed. Boeckh, p. 91-95. 


7d mparov apuocbey, Td ey ev TH peow 
rhs chatpas éxrta Kadeirar—Bopdy Te 
Kal cuvoxiy Kal wetpoy piaews—TpOToy 
civ piace TO wecor. 

Aristot. Metaph. N. p. 1091, a. I5. 
gavepas yap Aeyovow (the Pythago- 
reans) &s Tod évds cvaTabevTos—evbus 
re eyyiora Tod arelpou Sri etAkeTo Kal 
érepalvero ird Tod mEparos. 

Aristot. Physic. iv. 6, p. 213, b. 21. 
Elvan 8 Zpacay ral of MvOarydperor KEevoy, 
Kal emeniévar ato TH ovpdyw ek TOU 
amelpov mvetpatos, as by évamveoyTt 





dyTos TOU KEVOU XwpLopMov TIVOS TOY 
epetfs Kal THs Sioploews, kal TodT ivan 
mp@tov ey Tos apiOmots: To yap Kevdy 
duoplCew thy iow aitay. Stobzeus 
(Hclog. Phys. i. 18, p. 381, Heer.) 
states the same, referring to the lost 
work of Aristotle on the Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

Compare Preller. Histor. Philos. Gr. 
ex fontibus context. sect. 114-115. 

P Philolaus, p. 94, Boeckh. ep) 5€ 
TovTo béxa chuata Oeia xopevew, XC. 


Aristot. De Coelo, ii. 13. Metaphys.i.5. 


(CrAr. Ie 
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not self-luminous: it was conceived as a glassy disk, receiving 
and concentrating light from the central fire, and reflecting it 
upon the Earth, so long as the two were on the same side of 
the central fire. The Earth revolved, in an orbit obliquely 
intersecting that of the Sun, and in twenty-four hours, round 
the central fire, always turning the same side towards that 
fire. The alternation of day and night was occasioned by the 
Earth being during a part of such revolution on the same 
side of the central fire with the Sun, and thus receiving light 
reflected from him: and during the remaining part of her 
revolution on the side opposite to. him, so that she received 
no light at all from him. The Earth, with the Antichthon, 
made this revolution in one day: the Moon, in one month:4 
the Sun, with the planets, Mercury and Venus, in one year: 
the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in longer periods respec- 
tively, according to their distances from the centre: lastly, 
the outermost circle of the fixed stars (the Olympus or the 
Aplanes), in some unknown period of very long duration.t 
The revolutions of such grand bodies could not take place, 
in the opinion of the Pythagoreans, without pro- 
ducing a loud and powerful sound; and as their 
distances from the central fire were supposed to be arranged 
in musical ratios,® so the result of all these separate sounds was 


Music of the 
Spheres. 


4 The Pythagoreans supposed that 
eclipses of the moon took place, some- 
times by the interposition of the earth, 
sometimes by that of the Antichthon, 
to intercept from the moon the light of 
the sun (Stobeeus, Eclog. Phys. i. 26, 
p- 500, Heeren). Stobzus here cites 
the history (icropiay) of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy by Aristotle, and 
the statement of Philippus of Opus, 
the friend of Plato. 

t Avistot. de Coelo, ii. 13. Respect- 
ing this Pythagorean cosmical system, 
the elucidations of Boeckh are clear 
and valuable. Untersuchungen iiber 
das Kosmische System des Platon, 
Berlin, 1852, p. 99-102; completing 
those which he had before given in his 
edition of the fragments of Philolaus. 

Martin (in his Ktudes sur le Timée 
de Platon, vol. ii. p. 107) and Gruppe 
(Die Kosmischen Systeme der Grie- 
chen,ch.iy.) maintain that the original 





system proposed by Pythagoras was a 
geocentric system, afterwards trans- 
formed by Philolaus and other Pytha- 
goreans into that which stands in the 
text. But I agree with Boeckh (Ueber 
das Kosmische System des Platon, p. 
89 seqq.), and with Zeller (Gesch. der 
Philos. i. p. 308, ed. 2), that this point 
is not made out. That which Martin 
and Gruppe (on the authority of Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, Diog. viii. 25, and 
others) consider to be a description of 
the original Pythagorean system as it 
stood before Philolaus, is more pro- 
bably a subsequent transformation of 
it; introduced after the time of Ari- 
stotle, in order to suit later astrono- 
mical views. 

s Playfair observes (in his disserta- 
tation on the Progress of Natural Phi- 
losophy, p. 87) respecting Kepler— 
“Kepler was perhaps the first person 
who conceived that there must be 
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full and perfect harmony. To the objection—Why were not 
these sounds heard by us ?—they replied, that we had heard 
them constantly and without intermission from the hour of 
our birth: hence they had become imperceptible by habit.t 
Ten was, in the opinion of the Pythagoreans, the perfection 
and consummation of number. The numbers from 
One to Ten were all that they recognised as pri- 
mary, original, generative. Numbers greater than 
ten were compounds and derivatives from the 
dekad. They employed this perfect number not only as a 
basis on which to erect a bold astronomical hypothesis, but 
also as a sum total for their list of contraries. Many Hellenic 
philosophers" recognised pairs of opposing attributes as per- 
vading nature, and as the fundamental categories to which 
the actual varieties of the sensible world might be reduced. 
While others laid down Hot and Cold, Wet and Dry, as 
the fundamental contraries, the Pythagoreans adopted a list 
of ten pairs. 1. Limit and Unlimited; 2. Odd and Even; 
3. One and Many; 4. Right and Left; 5. Male and Female; 
6. Rest and Motion; 7. Straight and Curve; 8. Light and 


Pythagorean 
list of funda- 
mental Con- 
traries—Ten 
opposing 
pairs. 


Darkness; 9. Good and Evil; 


always a law capable of being ex- 
pressed by arithmetic or geometry, 
which connects such phenomena as 
have a physical dependence on each 
other.” But this seems to be exactly 
the fundamental conception of the 
Pythagoreans: or rather a part of 
their fundamental conception, for 
they also considered their numbers as 
active forces bringing such law into 
reality. To illustrate the determina- 
tion of the Pythagoreans to make up 
the number of Ten celestial bodies, I 
transcribe another passage from Play- 
fair (p. 91). Huygens having dis- 
covered one satellite of Saturn, “ be- 
lieved that there were no more, and 
that the number of the planets was 
now complete. The planets, primary 
and secondary, thus made up twelve 
—the double of six, the first of the 
perfect numbers.” 

t Aristot. De Colo, ii. 9; Pliny, 
HN. ii. 20. 

See the Pythagorean system fully 





set forth by Zeller, Geschicht. der 


10. Square and Oblong.* Of 


Philosoph., vol. i. p. 302-310, ed. 
and. 

u Aristot. Metaphys. I. 2, p. 1004, 
b. 30. Ta 8 byra Kab Thy obclay duo- 
Aoyovow et evaytlwy oxeddyv &maytes 
ovyKetoOa. i 

x Aristot. Metaphys. A. 5, p. 986, 
a. 22. He goes on to say that Alk- 
mzeon, a semi-Pythagorean and a 
younger contemporary of Pythagoras 
himself, while agreeing in the general 
principle that “human affairs were 
generally in pairs ” (Svo eiva: Ta 7oAAG 
Toy avOpwrivwy), laid down pairs of 
fundamental contraries at random (ras 
evayTioTnTas Tas TUXovGas)—black and 
white, sweet and bitter, good and evil, 
great and little. All that you can ex- 
tract from these philosophers is (con- 
tinues Aristotle) the general axiom, 
that “contraries are the principia of 
existing things.” 671 tavdyTia apxal 
Tay byTwY. 

This axiom is to be noted as occupy- 
ing a great place in the minds of the 
Greek philosophers. 
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these ten pairs, five belong to arithmetic or to geometry, one 
to mechanics, one to physics, and three to anthropology or 
ethics. Good and Evil, Regularity and Ivregularity, were 
recognised as alike primordial and indestructible.¥ 

The arithmetical and geometrical view of nature, to which 
such exclusive supremacy is here given by the Pythagoreans, 
is one of the most interesting features of Grecian philosophy. 
They were the earliest cultivators of mathematical science,’ 
and are to be recognised as having paved the way for Euclid 
and Archimedes, notwithstanding the symbolical and mysti- 
cal fancies with which they so largely perverted what are now 
regarded as the clearest and most rigorous processes of the 
human intellect. The important theorem which forms the 
forty-seventh Proposition of Euclid’s first book, is affirmed to 
have been discovered by Pythagoras himself: but how much 
progress was made by him and his followers in the legitimate 
province of arithmetic and geometry, as well as in the appli- 
cations of these sciences to harmonics,” which they seem to 
have diligently cultivated, we have not sufficient information 
to determine with certainty. 

Contemporary with Pythagoras, and like him an emigrant 
from Ionia to Italy, was Xenophanes of Kolophon. 
He settled at the Phokean colony of Elea, on the 
Gulf of Poseidonia; his life was very long, but his 
period of eminence appears to belong (as far as we can make 
out amidst conflicting testimony) to the last thirty years of 
the sixth century B.C. (530-500 B.c.). He was thus contem- 
porary with Anaximander and Anaximenes, as well as with 
Pythagoras, the last of whom he may have personally known. 
He composed, and recited in person, poems—epic, elegiac, 
and iambic—of which a very few fragments remain. 


Eleatic Phi- 
losophy— 
Xenophanes. 


y Theophrast. Metaphys. 9. Pro- 
bably the recognition of one dominant 
antithesis—Td “Ev—7 ddpioros Avas— 
is the form given by Plato to the 
Pythagorean doctrine, Hudorus (in 
Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic. fol. 39) 
seems to blend the two together. 

z Aristot. Metaph, A. 5, p. 985, b. 
23. of TvOaydpeur tay pabnudtwy 
Gduevol TMpGToL TavVTa Tporn- 





yaryov, kal évtpapevres ev abtois Tas 
TOUTwY apxXas THY dYTwY apxXas BHOnTaY 
elvar TavTwY. 

a Concerning the Pythagorean doc- 
trines on Harmonics, see Boeckh’s 
Philolaus, p. 60-84, with his copious 
and learned comments. 

b Karsten. XMenophanis Fragm,, s. 
4, P 9, 10. 
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Xenophanes takes his point of departure, not from Thales 
or Anaximander, but from the same ancient the- iiscebas 

J i. CALE nsures 

ogonies which they had forsaken. But he follows "the re- 


ceived Theo- 


a very different road. The most prominent fea- Slee 
ture in his poems (so far as they remain), is the ™** 
directness and asperity with which he attacks the received 
opinions respecting the Gods—and the poets Hesiod and 
Homer, the popular exponents of those opinions. Xeno- 
phanes not only condemns these poets for having ascribed to 
the Gods discreditable exploits, but even calls in question 
the existence of the Gods, and ridicules the anthropomorphic 
conception which pervaded the Hellenic faith. “If horses or 
lions’ could paint, they would delineate their Gods in form 
like themselves. The Ethiopians conceive their Gods as 
black, the Thracians conceive theirs as fair and with reddish 
hair.”°* Dissatisfied with much of the customary worship 
and festivals, Xenophanes repudiated divination altogether, 
and condemned the extravagant respect shown to victors in 
Olympic contests,’ not less than the lugubrious ceremonies 
in honour of Leukothea. He discountenanced all Theogony, 
or assertion of the birth of Gods, as impious, and as inconsis- 
tent with the prominent attribute of immortality ascribed to 
them.® He maintained that there was but one God, identical 
with, or a personification of the whole Uranus. “ The whole 
Kosmos, or the whole God, sees, hears, and thinks.” The 
divine nature (he said) did not admit of the conception of 
separate persons one governing the other, or of want and 
imperfection in any way.‘ 

Though Xenophanes thus appears (like Pythagoras) mainly 
as a religious dogmatist, yet theogony and Cosmo0- xis doctrine of 


Pan-kosmism, 


gony were so intimately connected in the sixth ¢Pantheism 


—The whole 
century B.©., that he at the same time struck out @ Xosmos is Ens 
9 5 - . Unum or God 
new philosophical theory. His negation of theo- Ey ka Ta. 
* on-ins In- 
gony was tantamount to a negation of cosmogony. admissible. 


¢ Xenophanis Fragm.5-6-7 p.41 seq. | 85, ed. Karsten ; Aristotel. Rhetoric. 
ed.Karsten; Clemens Alexandr.Strom. | ii. 23; Metaphys. i. 5, p. 980, b, 19. 


Vv. p. 601; Vii. p. 711. f Xenoph. Frag. 1-2, p- 35- ae 
a Xenophan. Fragm. 19, p- 63, ed. OvAos Opds ovAos Sé voEt, OVAOS 66 T AKOVEL. 
Karsten ; Cicero Divinat. i. 3. Plutarch ap.Eusebium,Preep.Evang. 


e Xenophanis Fragment. 34-35, p- |i 8; Diogen, Laert. ix. 19. 
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In substituting one God for many, he set aside all distinct 
agencies in the universe, to recognise only one agent, single, 
all-pervading, indivisible. He repudiated all genesis of new 
reality, all actual existence of parts, succession, change, be- 
ginning, end, &ec., in reference to the universe as well as in 
reference to God. “Wherever I turned my mind (he ex- 
claimed) everything resolved itself into One and the same: 
all things existing came back always and everywhere into 
one similar and permanent nature.” The fundamental tenet 
of Xenophanes was partly religious, partly philosophical, 
Pantheism, or Pan-kosmism: looking upon the universe as 
one real all-comprehensive Ens, which he would not call 
either finite or infinite, either in motion or at rest." Non- 
Ens he pronounced to be an absurdity—an inadmissible and 
unmeaning phrase. 

It was thus from Xenophanes that the doctrine of Pan- 
kosmism first obtained introduction into Greek 
philosophy, recognising nothing real except the 
universe as an indivisible and unchangeable whole. 
Such a creed was altogether at variance with com- 
mon perception, which apprehends the universe as a plurality 
of substances, distinguishable, divisible, changeable, &e. And 
Xenophanes could not represent his One and All, which ex- 
cluded all change, to be the substratum out of which pheno- 
menal variety was generated—as Water, Air, the Infinite, 
had been represented by the Ionic philosophers. The sense 
of this contradiction, without knowing how to resolve it, 
appears to have occasioned the mournful complaints of irre- 
mediable doubt and uncertainty, preserved as fragments from 
his poems. “No man (he exclaims) knows clearly about the 
Gods or the universe: even if he speak what is perfectly true, 


Scepticism of 
Xenophanes 
—complaint 
of philosophy 
as unsatisfac- 
tory. 


& Timon, fragment of the Silli ap. 
Sext. Empiric. Hypot. Pyrrh. i. 33, 
sect. 224. 
. Onmn yap &udv voov elpvoacite, 

els vy ta’td Te way cvEedvETO, TaY dé by 

alel 

mv y) Gvehkdpevov pilav els picw total’ 

ofLotay. 

Aie) here appears to be more con- 
veniently construed with foraé’, not 
(as Karsten construes it, p. 118) with 
BY 
OV. 





It is fair to presume that these lines 
are a reproduction of the sentiments of 
Xenophanes, if not a literal transcript 
of his words. 

h Theophrastus ap. Simplicium in 
Aristotel. Physic. f. 6, Karsten, p. 106; 
Aristot. Metaphys. A. 5, Eevopayns 
dE mpSros Toltwy évicas, 5 yap Tha 2pe- 
vidns TovTov Aéyerar pabynThs,—eis roy 
bAov otpavoy amoBrdbas 7d ey elvat 
gna. roy Oedy. 
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he himself does not know it to be true: all is matter of 
opinion.” ! 

Nevertheless while denying all real variety or division in 
the universe, Xenophanes did not deny the variety of human 
perceptions and beliefs. But he allowed them as facts be- 
longing to man, not to the universe—as subjective or relative, 
not as objective or absolute. He even promulgated opinions 
of his own respecting many of the physical and cosmological 
subjects treated by the Ionic philosophers. 

Without attempting to define the figure of the Earth, he 
considered it to be of vast extent and of infinite 





His conjec- 

ite Soh IRR eR 38 ay hl bases 
depth ; including, in its interior cavities, prodigi- jivsies and 
ous reservoirs both of fire and water. He thought “*"™™ 


that it had at one time been covered with water, in proof 
of which he noticed the numerous shells found inland and 
on mountain tops, together with the prints of various fish 
which he had observed in the quarries of Syracuse, in the 
island of Paros, and elsewhere. From these facts he inferred 
that the earth had once been covered with water, and even 
that it would again be so covered at some future time, to 
the destruction of animal and human life.’ He supposed 
that the sun, moon, and stars were condensations of vapours 
exhaled from the Earth, collected into clouds, and alternately 


inflamed and extinguished.” 


i Xenophan. Fragm. 14, p. 51, ed. 
Karsten. 

Kal TO pev ovv capes ovris avip yéever’ 
ovTe Tis Eotat 

claws, audi Sew te Kal Gooa héyo TeEpi 
mTavT@y" 

€l yap Kai Ta padiota TUXOL TeTENEgHEVOV 
ELT OV, 

aitos buws ovK olde 
TETUKTAL- 


ddxos 6° emt maot 


Compare the extract from the Silli 
of Timon in Sextus Empiricus—Pyr- 
rhon. Hypot. i. 224; and the same 
author, ady. Mathemat. vii. 48-52. 

k Aristot. De Coelo, il. 13. 

1 Xenophan. Fragm. p. 178, ed. 
Karsten; Achilles Tatius, Eicayoy 
in Arat. Pheenom. p. 128, 7&4 ndtw 9 és 
darerpov ixdvet. 

This inference from the shells and 
prints of fishes is very remarkable for 





so early a period. Compare Herodotus 
(ii. 12), who notices the fact, and draws 
the same inference, as to Lower Egypt: 
also Plutarch De Isid. et Osirid. c. 40, 
p- 307; and Strabo, i. p. 49-50, from 
whom we learn that the Lydian his- 
torian Xanthus had made the like ob- 
servation, and also the like inference, 
for himself. Straton of Lampsakus, 
Eratosthenes, and Strabo himself, ap- 
proved what Xanthus said. 

m Xenophanes Frag. p. 161 seq. ed. 
Karsten. 

Compare Lucretius, v. 458. 


“per rara foramina terre 
Partubus erumpens primus se sustulit ather 
Tgneus et multos secum levis abstulit ignes— 
Sic igitur tum se levis ac diffusilis ether 
Corpore concreto circumdatus undique, flexit ; 
Hunc exordia sunt solis luneque secuta.” 
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Parmenides, of Elea, followed up and gave celebrity to the 

_ Xenophanean hypothesis in a poem, of which the 
etaiivied tae striking exordium is yet preserved. The two veins 
Kenophanes of thought, which Xenophanes had recognised and 
menideum, lamented his inability to reconcile, were proclaimed 
eternal, un- by Parmenides as a sort of inherent contradiction 


changeable, | i 4 = 
extended— jin the human mind—Reason or Cogitation declar- 


nue 7 ing one way, Sense (together with the remembrances 
and comparisons of sense) suggesting a faith alto- 
gether opposite. Dropping that controversy with the popular 
religion which had been raised by Xenophanes, Parmenides 
spoke of many different Gods or Goddesses, and insisted on 
the universe as one, without regarding it as one God. He 
distinguished Truth from matter of Opinion.” Truth was 
knowable only by pure mental contemplation or cogitation, 
the object of which was Ens or Being, the Real or Absolute : 
here the Cogitans and the Cogitatum were identical, one and 
the same.° Parmenides conceived Ens not simply as existent, 
but as self-existent, without beginning or end,? as extended, 
continuous, indivisible, and unchangeable. The Ens Parme- 
nideum comprised the two notions of Extension and Dura- 
tion :4 it was something Enduring and Extended ; Extension 
including both space, and matter so far forth as filling space. 
Neither the contrary of Ens (Non-Ens), nor anything inter- 
mediate between Ens and Non-Ens, could be conceived, or 
named, or reasoned about. Ens comprehended all that was 
Real, without beginning or end, without parts or difference, 
without motion or change, perfect and uniform like a well 
turned sphere. 
In this subject Ens, with its few predicates, chiefly nega- 
n Parmenides Frag. y. 20. altdp akivntov peyadov by melpact décpov 


@ TBsvaae. Frag. V. 40-53. éortiv, dvapxov, dravotoy, &c. 
4 Zeller (Geschichte der Griech. 


Philos. i. p. 403, ed. 2) maintains, in 


TO yap avTO voety eariv te Kai elvat. 
, Spc Hs ; 
ANA a Tid’ ap’ ddov SdiLyoros Elpye 


vénpias my opinion justly, that the Ens Par- 

oe aoe moNvmetpov oddv Kata THVdE menideum is conceived by its author 
Lacba é ns & 

veo Ley dokorov Oya Kal xyecocav rig Hees ape Sliege os 

_ akouly On : riech. s. 41) 

Kai yA@ooav' Kpivac 8& Néoyp wodrvSnpw | Tepresents it as unextended : but this 

édeyXov view seems not reconcileable with the 


c& éuédev pnbevra. aot 
Bs SneVeu piece Te remaining Fragments. 


P Parm, Frag. v. 81. r Parm. Frag. vy. 102. 
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tive, consisted all that Parmenides called Truth. Every- 

thing else belonged to the region of Opinion, which Herecognises 
a region of 


embraced all that was phenomenal, relative, and 
transient: all that involved a reference to man’s 
senses, apprehension, and appreciation, all the in- 
definite diversity of observed facts and inferences. Plurality, 
succession, change, motion, generation, destruction, division 
of parts, &e., belonged to this category. Parmenides did not 
deny that he and other men had perceptions and beliefs cor- 
responding to these terms, but he denied their application to 
the Ens or the self-existent. We are conscious of succession, 
but the self-existent has no succession: we perceive change 
of colour and other sensible qualities, and change of place or 
motion, but Ens neither changes nor moves. We talk of 
things generated or destroyed—things coming into being or 
going out of being—but this phrase can have no application 
to the self-existent Ens, which 7s always and cannot properly 
be called either past or future.* Nothing is really generated 
or destroyed, but only in appearance to us, or relatively to 
our apprehension.* In like manner we perceive plurality of 
objects, and divide objects into parts. But Ens is essentially 
One, and cannot be divided." Though you may divide a piece 
of matter you cannot divide the extension of which that 
matter forms part: you cannot (to use the expression of 
Hobbes*) pull asunder the first mile from the second, or the 


opinion, phe- 
nomenal and 
relative, 
apart from 
Ens. 


s Parmenid, Fr. v. 97. 

érel 76 ye poip erednoev 

Olov &kivntov Te ebery TH mav7’ bvom’ elvat, 
“Occa Bpotoikatt bevto, metro.botes eivar ddnOn, 
yiyverbai te Kat GAAvEHaAL, €lval TE Kal OvXL, 
Kat Tomov GAAdoCELY, dia TE XPOA KaNOV GpEl- 


few 
Ne (5022 
ef yeyévnt’, odk €or" 000’ et mote peArEC 
écecbar’ ¢ 
Tus yéveos ev amecBéatat, Kat Umeatos OhE- 
Opos. 
t Aristotel. De Coelo, iii. 1. Of wey 
? Ke 
yap aitay dyvetdov bdws yeverw Kal 
P0opdy: od0ev yap ore ylyvecbal pacw 
otre Oelpecbar tay byTwy, GAA 
pdvov Bokety Huty: otov of epi 
Méaucooy «ad Mappyevtiny, &e. 
u Parm. Frag. v. 76. 


: : shee hig ah hap 
Ode dcaipetov eat, Emel Way EaTLV OfoLov, 








ovdé Te TH MGAAOV TO Kev elpyoe pv Evvé- 
xecbat 
re y Soe Ba Ne oa AN 5 
ovdé Te XEcpdTEpoV' Mav dé mAEOV EaTLY EOYTOS 
ss Ke nae < a ? 
t@ tuvexés wav éotiv' Gov yap eovte medaCer. 


Aristotel, Metaphys. A. 5, p. 986, b.29, 
with the Scholia, and Physic. i. 2, 3. 
Simplikius Comm. in Physic. Aristot. 
(apud Tennemann Geschichte der Phi- 
los. b. i. s. 4, vol. i. p. 170) mdvra yap 
not (Tappevtdns) Ta byTa, Kadd dvra, 
éy eorly. This chapter, in which 
Tennemann gives an account of the 
Eleatic philosophy, appears to me one 
of the best and most instructive in his 
work, 

x “To make parts,—or to part or 
divide, Space or Time,—is nothing 
else but to consider one and another 
within the same: so that if any man 
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first hour from the second. The milestone, or the striking of 
the clock, serve as marks to assist you in making a mental 
division, and in considering or describing one hour and one 
mile apart from the next. This, however, is your own act, 
relative to yourself: there is no real division of extension 
into miles, or of duration into hours. You may consider the 
same space or time as one or as many, according to your con- 
venience: as one hour or as sixty minutes, as one mile or 
eight furlongs. But all this is a process of your own mind 
and thoughts; another man may divide the same total in a 
way different from you. Your division noway modifies the 
reality without you, whatever that may be—the Extended and 
Enduring Ens—which remains still a continuous one, undi- 
vided and unchanged. 

The Ens of Parmenides thus coincided mainly with that 
which (since Kant) has been called the Noumenon 
—the Thing in itself—the Absolute; or rather 
with that which, by a frequent illusion, passes for 
the absolute—no notice being taken of the cogitant 
and believing mind, as if cogitation and belief, cogztata and 
credita, would be had without it. By Ens was understood 
the remnant in his mind, after leaving out all that abstrac- 
tion, as far as it had then been carried, could leave out. It 
was the minimum indispensable to the continuance of 
thought ; you cannot think (Parmenides says) without think- 


Parmenidean 
ontology— 
stands com- 
pletely apart 
from pheno- 
menology. 


divide space or time, the diverse con- 
ceptions he has are more, by one, than 
the parts which he makes. For his 
first conception is of that which is to 
be divided—then, of some part of it— 
and again of some other part of it: 
and so forwards, as long as he goes in 
dividing. But it is to be noted, that 
here, by division, I do not mean the 
severing or pulling asunder of one 
space or time from another (for does 
any man think that one hemisphere 
may be separated from the other hemi- 
sphere, or the first hour from the se- 
cond ?), but diversity of consideration : 
so that division is not made by the ope- 
ration of the hands, but of the mind.” 
—Hobbes, First Grounds of Philosophy, 





chap. vii. 5, vol.i, p.9@, ed. Molesworth. 

“ Expansion and duration have this 
farther agreement, that though they 
are both considered by us as haying 
parts, yet their parts are not separable 
one from another, not even in thought; 
though the parts of bodies from which 
we take our measure of the one— and 
the parts of motion, from which we 
take the measure of the other—may 
be interrupted or separated,”—Locke, 
Essay on the Human Understanding, 
book ii. ch. 15, s. 11. 

In the Platonic Parmenides, p. 157, 
we find the remarkable conception of 
what he calls 7d etalgyys, &romds t1s 
piois—a break in the continuity of 
duration, an extra-temporal moment. 
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ing of Something, and that Something Extended and Endur- 
ing. Though he and others talk of this Something as an 
Absolute (¢.e. apart from or independent of his own thinking 
mind), yet he also uses some juster language (7d yap ard 
vosiv torw Te Kat eivar), Showing that it is really relative: 
that if the Cogitans implies a Cogitatum, the Cogitatum also 
implhes no less its correlative Cogitans: and that though we 
may divide the two in words, we cannot divide them in fact. 
It is to be remarked that Parmenides distinguishes the 
Enduring or Continuous from the Transient or Successive, 
Duration from Succession (both of which are included in the 
meaning of the word Time), and that he considers Duration 
alone as belonging to Ens or the Absolute—to the region of 
Truth—setting it in opposition or antithesis to Succession, 
which he treats as relative and phenomenal. We have thus 
(with the Eleates) the first appearance of Ontology, the 
science of Being or Ens,-in Grecian philosophy. Ens is 
everything, and everything is Ens. In the view of Parme- 
nides, Ontology is not merely narrow, but incapable of en- 
largement or application; we shall find Plato and others 
trying to expand it into numerous imposing generalities.’ 
Apart from Ontology, Parmenides reckons all as belonging 
to human opinions. These were derived from the 
observations of sense (which he especially excludes 
from Ontology) with the comparisons, inferences, 
hypotheses, &c., founded thereupon: the phenomena 
of Nature generally.» He does not attempt (as Plato and 
Aristotle do after him) to make Ontology serve as a principle 
or beginning for anything beyond itself,* or as a premiss 


Parmenidean 
phenomeno- 
logy—rela- 
tive and 
variable. 


y Leibnitz says, Réponse a M. 
Foucher, p. 117, ed. Erdmann, “ Com- 
ment seroit il possible qu’aucune chose 
existat, si ’étre méme, ipsum Esse, 
n’avoit l’existence? Mais bien au con- 
traire ne pourrait on pas dire avec 
beaucoup plus de raison, qwil n’y a 
que lui qui existe véritablement, les 
étres particuliers n’ayant rien de per- 
manent? Semper generantur, et nun- 
quam sunt.” 

z Karsten observes that the Parme- 
nidean region of opinion comprised not 





merely the data of sense, but also the 
comparisons, generalisations, and no- 
tions, derived from sense. 

“ Aotaorby et vonrdy vocantur duo 
genera inter se diyersa, quorum al- 
terum complectitur res externas et 
fluxas, notionesque que ea his ducuntur 
—alterum res «eternas et % conspectu 
remotas,” &c. (Parm. Fragm. p. 149). 

@ Marbach (Lehrbuch der Gesch. 
Philos. s. 71, not. 3), after pointing out 
the rude philosophical expression of 
the Parmenidean verses, has some just 
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from which the knowledge of nature is to be deduced. He 
treats the two—Ontology and Phenomenology, to employ an 
Hegelian word—as radically disparate, and incapable of any 
legitimate union. Ens was essentially one and enduring : 
Nature was essentially multiform, successive, ever changing 
and moving relative to the observer, and different to observers 
at different times and places. Parmenides approached the 
study of Nature from its own starting-point, the same as had 
been adopted by the Ionic philosophers—the data of sense, or 
certain agencies selected among them, and vaguely applied 
to explain the rest. Here he felt that he relinquished the 
full conviction, inseparable from his intellectual consciousness, 
with which he announced his few absolute truths respecting 
Ens and Non-Ens, and that he entered upon a process of 
mingled observation and conjecture, where there was great 


room for diversity of views between man and man. 
Yet though thus passing from Truth to Opinions, from 
full certainty to comparative and irremediable uncertainty, 


remarks upon the double aspect of 
philosophy as there proclaimed, and 
upon the recognition by Parmenides of 
that which he calls the “ illegitimate ” 
vein of enquiry along with the “ legi- 
timate.” . 

“Learn from me (says Parmenides) 
the opinions of mortals, brought to 
your ears in the deceitful arrangement 
of my words. This is not philosophy 
(Marbach says): it is Physics. We 
recognise in modern times two per- 
fectly distinct ways of contemplating 
Nature: the philosophical and the 
physical. Of these two, the second 
dwells in plurality, the first in unity: 
the first teaches everything as infal- 
lible truth, the second as multiplicity 
of different opinions. We ought not to 
ask why Parmenides, while recognis- 
ing the fallibility of this second road 
of enquiry, nevertheless undertook to 
march in it,—any more than we can 
ask, Why does not modern philosophy 
render physics superfluous ?” 

The observation of Marbach is just 
and important,that the line of research 
—which Parmenides treated as illegi- 
timate and deceitful, but which he 
nevertheless entered upon—is the ana- 
logon of modern Physics. Parmenides 





(he says) indicated most truly the con- 
trast and divergence betweenOntology 
and Physics; but he ought to have 
gone farther, and shown how they 
could be reconciled and brought into 
harmony. This (Marbach affirms) 
was not even attempted, much less 
achieved, by Parmenides: but it was 
afterwards attempted by Plato, and 
achieved by Aristotle. 

Marbach is right in saying that the 
reconciliation was attempted by Plato; 
but he is not right (I think) in saying 
that it was achieved by Aristotle—nor 
by any one since Aristotle. It is the 
merit of Parmenides to have brought 
out the two points of view as radically 
distinct, and to have seen that the 
phenomenal world, if explained at all, 
must be explained upon general prin- 
ciples of its own, raised out of its own 
data of facts—not by means of an il- 
lusory Absolute and Real. The subse- 
quent philosophers, in so far as they 
hid and slurred over this distinction, 
appear to me to have receded rather 
than advanced. 

b Parmen. Fr. v. 109. 
év t@ gol mavw miatov Oyo Hd vdnua 
apupis &ddnPeins’ ddEas S amd tovde Bporteias 
HavOave, Koopov ua@y éméwy aratynAov dkotwv. 
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Parmenides does not consider all opinions as equally true or 
equally untrue. He announces an opinion of his 


: Parmenides 
own—what he thinks most probable or least impro- recognises no 
- % ; ruth, but 
bable—respecting the structure and constitution of piel 
roba- 
the Kosmos, and he announces it without the least See ee 
. . nomena 
reference to his own doctrines about Ens. He Spinsions 
ite : : ee 
. " aon P . *_, sical and 
promises information respecting Earth, Water, Air, 824,04, 


and the heavenly bodies, how they work, and °° 
how they came to be what they are.° He recognises two 
elementary principles or beginnings, one contrary to the 
other, but both of them positive—Light, comprehending the 
Hot, the Light, and the Rare—Darkness, comprehending the 
Cold, the Heavy, and the Dense.t. These two elements, each 
endued with active and vital properties, were brought into 
junction and commixture by the influence of a Dea Genitalis 
analogous to Aphrodité,° with her first-born son Eros, a per- 
sonage borrowed from the Hesiodic Theogony. From hence 
sprang the other active forces of nature, personified under 


¢ Parm. Frag. v. 133-141. 

d Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 5, p. 987, 
a. 1) represents Parmenides as assimi- 
lating one of his phenomenalprinciples 
(Heat) to Ens, and the other (Cold) to 
Non-Ens. There is nothing in the 
fragments of Parmenides to justifythis 
supposed analogy. Heat as well as 
Cold belongs to Non-Ens, not to Ens, 
in the Parmenidean doctrine. More- 
over Cold or Dense is just as much a 
positive principle as Hot or Rare, in 
the view of Parmenides: it is the 
female to the male (Parm. Fragm. 
y. 129; comp. Karsten, p. 270). Ari- 
stotle conceives Ontology as a sub- 
stratum for Phenomenology ; and his 
criticisms on Parmenides imply (erro- 
neously in my judgment) that Par- 
menides did the same. The remarks 
which Briicker makes both on Ari- 
stotle’s criticism and on the Eleatic 
doctrine are in the main just, though 
the language is not very suitable. 

Briicker, Hist. Philosoph. part i. 
lib. ii. ch. xi. p. 1153, about Xeno- 
phanes :—“ Ex iis enim, que apud 
Avistotelem ex ejus mente contra mo- 
tum disputantur, patet Xenophanem 
motis notionem aliam quam que in 
physicis obtinet, sibi concepisse; et 
ad yerum motum, progressum a non- 





ente ad ens ejusque existentiam requi- 
Sivisseé. Quo sensu notionis hujus 
semel admisso, sequebatur (eum illud 
impossibile sit, ut ex nihilo fiat ali- 
quid)universum esse immobile —adeo- 
que et partes ejus non ita moyeri, ut 
ex statu nihili procederent ad statum 
existentiz. Quibus admissis, de rerum 
tamen mutationibus disserere poterat, 
quas non alterationes, generationes, et 
extinctiones, rerum naturalium, sed 
modificationes, esse putabat: hoe no- 
mine indignas, eo quod rerum universi 
natura semper immutabilis maneret, 
soliusque materiz sternum fluentis 
particule varie inter se modificarentur. 
Hac ratione si Hleaticos priores expli- 
cemus de motu disserentes, rationem 
facile dabimus, qui de rebus physicis 
disserere et phenomena naturalia ex- 
plicare, salva ista hypothesi,potuerint. 
Quod tamen de iis negat Aristoteles, 
conceptum motis metaphysicum ad phy- 
sicum transferens: ut, more suo, Hle- 
atico systemate corrupto, eo vehemen- 
tius illud premeret.” 

e Parmenides, ap. Simplik. ad Ari- 
stot. Physic. fol. 9 a. 
éy d€ pLéom TOUTOY Aaipev, i mavta KuBEpy ys 


Cc. 


Plutarch, Amator, 13. 
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various names, and the various concentric circles or spheres 
of the Kosmos. Of those spheres, the outermost was a solid 
wall of fire—“flammantia moenia mundi”—next under this 
the Aither, distributed into several circles of fire unequally 
bright and pure—then the circle called the Milky Way, 
which he regarded as composed of light or fire combined with 
denser materials—then the Sun and Moon, which were con- 
densations of fire from the Milky Way—lastly, the Earth, 
which he placed in the centre of the Kosmos.' He is said 
to have been the first who pronounced the earth to be sphe- 
rical, and even distributed it into two or five zones. He 
regarded it as immovable, in consequence of its exact position 
in the centre. He considered the stars to be fed by exhala- 
tion from the Earth. Midway between the Earth and the 
outer flaming circle, he supposed that there dwelt a Goddess 
—Justice or Necessity—who regulated all the movements of 
the Kosmos, and maintained harmony between its different 
parts. He represented the human race as having been 
brought into existence by the power of the sun,® and he seems 
to have gone into some detail respecting animal procreation, 
especially in reference to the birth of male and female off- 
spring. He supposed that the human mind, as well as the 
human body, was compounded of a mixture of the two ele- 
mental influences, diffused throughout all Nature: that like 
was perceived and known by like: that thought and sensa- 
tion were alike dependent upon the body, and upon the 


proportions of its elemental 


f See especially the remarkable pas- 
sage from Stobzeus, Eclog. Phys. i. 23, 
p- 482, cited in Karsten, Frag. Parm. 
p- 241, and Cicero, De Natur. Deor. 
i, 11, 8. 28, with the Commentary of 
Krische. Forschungen aufdemGebiete 
der alten Philosophie, viii. p. 98, seqq. 

It is impossible to make out with 
any clearness the Kosmos andits gene- 
ration as conceived by Parmenides. 
We cannot attain more than a general 
approximation to it. 

£ Diogen. Laert. ix. 21, viii. 48; 
Strabo, ii. p. 93 (on the authority of 
Poseidonius). Plutarch (Placit.Philos. 
iii.r1) and others ascribe to Parmenides 
the recognition not of five zones, but 
only of two, If it be true that Parme- 





composition: that a certain 


nides held this opinion about the figure 
of the earth, the fact is honourable to 
his acuteness; for Leukippus, Anaxa- 
goras, Archelaus, Diogenes the Apol- 
loniate, and Demokritus, all thought 
the earth to be a flat, round surface, 
like a dish or a drum: Plato speaks 
about it in so confused a manner that 
his opinion cannot be made out: and 
Avistotle was the first who both affirm- 
ed and proved it to be spherical. The 
opinion had been propounded by some 
philosophers earlier than Anaxagoras, 
who controverted it. See the disserta- 
tion of L.Oettinger, Die Vorstellungen 
der Griechen iiber die Erde als Him- 
melskorper, Freiburg, 1850, p. 42-40. 
h Diogen. Laert. ix. 22. 
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limited knowledge was possessed by every object in Nature, 
animate or inanimate.! 

Before we pass from Parmenides to his pupil and successor 
Zeno, who developed the negative and dialectic side of the 
Eleatic doctrine, it will be convenient to notice various other 
theories of the same century: first among them that of 
Herakleitus, who forms as it were the contrast and antithesis 
to Xenophanes and Pharmenides. 

Herakleitus of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by 
the denomination of the Obscure, comes certainly 
after Pythagoras and Xenophanes and apparently 
before Parmenides. Of the two first he made 
special mention, in one of the sentences, alike brief 
and contemptuous, which have been preserved from 
his lost treatise :—* Much learning does not teach 
reason: otherwise it would have taught Hesiod and Pythago- 
ras, Xenophanes and Hekatzeus.” In another passage He- 
rakleitus spoke of the “extensive knowledge, cleverness, and 
wicked arts” of Pythagoras. He declared that Homer as 
well as Archilochus deserved to be scourged and’ expelled 
from the public festivals.* His thoughts were all embodied 
in one single treatise, which he is said to have deposited in 
the temple of the Ephesian Artemis. It was composed in a 
style most perplexing and difficult to understand, full of 
metaphor, symbolical illustration, and antithesis: but this 
very circumstance imparted to it an air of poetical impres- 
It exercised a powerful 


Herakleitus 
—his obscure 
style,impres- 
sive meta- 
phors, confi- 
dent and 
contemptu- 
ous dogma- 
tism. 


siveness and oracular profundity. 


i Parmen. Frag. v. 145; Theophras- 1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 1-6. Theo- 


tus, De Sensu, Karsten, p. 268. 

Parmenides (according to Theo- 
phrastus) thought that the dead body, 
having lost its fiery element, had no 
perception of light, or heat, or sound ; 
but that it had perception of darkness, 
cold, and silence—kal drws 5& way 7d 
ov €xew Twa yyaou. 

k Diogen. L. ix. 1, MovAvpabin vdorv 
od SiddoKe: ‘“Holodov yap ty édidacke 
Kad Tv0aydpny, aidis de Hewvopdvea kal 
‘Exaratoy, &e. Ib. viii. 6. TWv0ayopns 
Mynodpxov ioropiny hoxynocev avOpamwy 
pdrwora mdvtev, Kad exdrckduevos Tat- 
Tas Tas ovyypadas emolnoey EwiToU 
goplyy, movaAuvpabinv, Kakorexyiny. 





phrastus conceived that Herakleitus 
had left the work unfinished, from 
eccentricity of temperament (im pe- 
AayxoAlas). Of him, as of various 
others, it was imagined by some that 
his obscurity was intentional (Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. i. 26, De Finib. 2,5). The 
words of Lucretius about Herakleitus 
are remarkable (i. 041) :— 
Clarus ob obscuram linguam magis inter 
inanes : 
Quamde graves inter Gracos qui vera re- 
quirunt : é 
Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur amant- 
que i 
Inversis que sub verbis latitantia cernunt. 


Even Aristotle complains of the diffi- 
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influence on the speculative minds of Greece, both in the 
Platonic age and subsequently: the Stoics especially both 
commented on it largely (though with many dissentient 
opinions among the commentators), and borrowed with partial 
modifications much of its doctrine.” 

The expositors followed by Lucretius and Cicero conceived 
Herakleitus as having proclaimed Fire to be the 
universal and all-pervading element of nature ;” as 
Thales had recognised water, and Anaximenes air. 
This interpretation was countenanced by some strik- 
ing passage of Herakleitus: but when we put 
together all that remains from him, it appears that 
his main doctrine was not physical, but meta- 
physical or ontological: that the want of adequate 
general terms induced him to clothe it in a multitude of 
symbolical illustrations, among which fire was only one, 
though the most prominent and most significant.° Xeno- 
phanes and the Eleates had recognised, as the only objective 
reality, One extended Substance or absolute Ens, perpetual, 
infinite, indeterminate, incapable of change or modification. 
They denied the objective reality of motion, change, gene- 
ration, and destruction—considering all these to be purely 
relative and phenomenal. Herakleitus on the contrary 
denied everything in the nature of a permanent and _per- 
petual substratum: he laid down nothing as permanent and 
perpetual except the process of change—the alternate se- 
quence of generation and destruction, without beginning or 
end—generation and destruction being in fact coincident 
or identical, two sides of the same process, since the gene- 
ration of one particular state was the destruction of its ante- 
cedent contrary. All reality consisted in the succession and 


Doctrine of 
Herakleitus 
—perpetual 
process of 
generation 
and destruc- 
tion—every- 
thing flows, 
nothing 
stands--tran- 
sition of the 
elements into 
each other 
backwards 
and forwards. 


culty of understanding Herakleitus, 
and even of determining the proper 
punctuation (Rhetoric. iii. 5). 

m Cicero, Nat. Deor. iii. 14, 35. 

n To some it appeared that Hera- 
kleitus hardly distinguished Fire from 
Air. Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2; Sext. 
Empiric. advt. Mathemat. vii. 127-120, 
ix. 360. 

° Zeller’s account of the philosophy 
of Herakleitus in the second edition 





of his Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. 
p- 450-490, is instructive. Marbach 
also is useful (Gesch.der Phil.s.46-49); 
and his (Hegelian) exposition of Hera- 
kleitus is further developed by Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle (Die Philosophie Hera- 
kleitos des Dunklen, published 1858). 
This last work is very copious and 
elaborate, throwing great light upon a 
subject essentially obscure and diffi- 
cult. 
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transition, the coming and going, of these finite and particular 
states: what he conceived as the infinite and universal, was 
the continuous process of transition from one finite state to 
the next—the perpetual work of destruction and generation 
combined, which terminated one finite state in order to make 
room for a new and contrary state. 

This endless process of transition, or ever-repeated act of 


generation and destruction in one, was represented yarscty of 


aklej . 2] " metaphors 
by Herakleitus under a variety of metaphors and employe by 
oz 7 } eave erakleitus, 
symbols—fire consuming its own fuel—a stream of sgnitying 
ate ave al 7 5 the same 
water always flowing—opposite currents meeting general 


doctrine. 


and combating each other—the way from above 
downwards, and the way from below upwards, one and the 
same—war, contest, penal destiny or retributive justice, the 
law or decree of Zeus realising each finite condition of 
things and then destroying its own reality to make place 
for its contrary and successor. Particulars are successively 
generated and destroyed, none of them ever arriving at 
permanent existence:? the universal process of generation 
and destruction alone continues. There is no Esse, but a 
perpetual Fieri: a transition from Esse to Non-Esse, from 
Non-Esse to Esse, with an intermediate temporary halt be- 
tween them: a ceaseless meeting and confluence of the 
stream of generation with the opposite stream of destruction : 
a rapid and instant succession, or rather coincidence and 
coalescence, of contraries. Living and dead, waking and 
sleeping, light and dark, come into one or come round into 
each other: everything twists round into its contrary: every- 


thing both is and is not.4 


P Plato, Kratylus, p. 402, and 


Theetet. p. 152, 153. 

Plutarch, De E: apud Delphos, ¢. 18, 
P- 392. Hotaug yap ov ear euBivar 
als TH arg, Kal’ “Hpdkacitor, obde 
@yntas ovclas Bis Gbacbae Kata ek 
GAN’ dEbTHTL Kal TAXEL METABOATS oxld- 
ynow Kal wdAw ovvdyer, PaAAOV BE 
ove mdAuy ovde HaTEpoV, GAN 
dua ocvvlotatar Kat amrohel- 
melt, Tpdcetgt Kal amet. “Odev 
ob8 eis Td elvar wepalver 7d 
yiyvdmevov avTas, TE pndémore 





Afrye en® toracar thy yéveowv, GAN 
arb omépuaros del wetaBddAdrAovcay— 
ras metas pbelpovaay yevéoes Kab 
fAdtclas Tals emvyryvopevas. 

Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 7IT. 
Kécpoy Tov aitoy amdytev ore tis 
Ocdy ot7? avOpdrwy erotnoey’ GAN hv 
hel Kal Zora mip ael(wov, amwrduevoy 
pérpa kal amooBevyimevov pérpa. Com- 
pare also Eusebius, Preepar. Evang. 
xiv. 3, 8; Diogen. L, ix. 8. 

4 Plato, Sophist. p. 242 E. Acaepé- 
pevov yap del Evuppéperau. 


Plutarch, 
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The universal law, destiny, or divine working (according 


Nothing per- to Herakleitus), consists in this incessant process of 


cept the aw generation and destruction, this alternation of con- 
cnt tuples. traries. To carry out such law fully, each of the 
traries—the particular manifestations ought to appear and pass 
tiveforce, away instantaneously—to have no duration of its 


Fixity ofpar- 
ticulars is an 
illusion for 
the most 
part : so far 
as it exists, it 
is a sin 
against the 
order of Na- 
ture. 


own, but to be supplanted by its contrary at once. 
And this happens to a great degree, even in cases 
where it does not appear to happen: the river 
appears unchanged, though the water which we 
touched a short time ago has flowed away :* we and 
all around us are in rapid movement, though we appear 
stationary: the apparent sameness and fixity is thus a delu- 
sion. But Herakleitus does not seem to have thought that 
his absolute universal force was omnipotent, or accurately 
carried out in respect to all particulars. Some positive and 
particular manifestations, when once brought to pass, had a 
certain measure of fixity, maintaining themselves for more or 
less time before they were destroyed. There was a difference 
between one particular and another, in this respect of com- 
parative durability: one was more durable, another less.’ 
But according to the universal law or destiny, each particular 
ought simply to make its appearance, then to be supplanted 
and re-absorbed ; so that the time during which it continued 
on the scene was, as it were, an unjust usurpation, obtained 
by encroaching on the equal right of the next eomer, and by 
suspending the negative agency of the universal. Hence 
arises an antithesis or hostility between the universal law or 


Plutarch, Consolat. ad Apollonium 


; A 
Cave TovTo Thy jueTtepay atcbnow— 


c. 10, p. 100. THdte yap ev july adrots 
oun toTw 6 Odvaros; Kal h dno “Hpa- 
KAeiTOs, TaUTS 7 evi Cav Kal TeOyHKds, 
Kal TO eypnyopds Kal Td Kabeddov, Kad 
veov Kal ynpady: Tad yap weTamecdsyra 
exevd eoTw, KaKelva moALY peTame- 
odyTa TavTa. 

Pseudo-Origenes, Refut. Heer. ix.1o, 
‘O debs Tmépn, edppdvn—xeluwyv, O€pos 
—mbreuos, eiphyn—kdpos, Aluos, &e. 

r Aristot. De Ccelo, iii. 1, p. 298, b. 
30; Physic. vill. 3, p. 253, b. 9. acl 
Ties KiveicOat Tay bvTwY Ov TA phy Ta 
B ov, GAA mdvrTa Kal del, GAAA AaW- 





which words doubtless refer to Hera- 
kleitus, See Preller, Hist. Phil. Greece. 
Rom. s. 47. 

S Lassalle, Philosophie des Hera- 
kleitos, vol. i. pp. 54,55. “Andrerseits 
bieten die sinnlichen Existenzen gra- 
duelle oder Mass-Unterschiede dar, je 
nachdem in ihnen das Moment des 
festen Seins oder die Unruhe des 
Werdens vorwiegt oder nicht; und 
diese Graduation wird also zugleich 
den Leitfaden zur Classification der 


Hades 5 Existenz-formen bil- 
en.” 
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process on one side, and the persistence of particular states 
on the other. The universal law or process is generative and 
destructive, positive and negative, both in one: but the par- 
ticular realities in which it manifests itself are all positive, 
each succeeding to its antecedent, and each striving to main- 
tain itself against the negativity or destructive interference 
of the universal process. Hach particular reality represented 
rest and fixity: each held ground as long as it could against 
the pressure of the constant cosmical force, essentially mov- 
ing, destroying, and renovating. Herakleitus condemns such 
pretensions of particular states to separate stability, inasmuch 
as it keeps back the legitimate action of the universal force, 
in the work of destruction and renovation. 

The theory of Herakleitus thus recognised no permanent 
substratum, or Ens, either material or immaterial 
—no category either of substance or quality— 
but only a ceaseless principle of movement or 
change, generation and destruction, position and 
negation, immediately succeeding, or coinciding 
with each other.* It is this principle or everlasting force 
which he denotes under so many illustrative phrases—“ the 
common (7d Evvdv), the universal, the all-comprehensive 


Illustrations 
by which 
Herakleitus 
symbolized 
his perpetual 
force, de- 
stroying and 
generating. 


t Aristot. De Ccelo, ili. 1, p. 298, 
b. 30. Of 3 Ta pty HAAG maya +yl- 
yeobal Té act Kal petv, civar d& maylos 
ovdtv, ey Bé Tt povoy tmopevew, €E 08 
rata TdytTa petacxnuatiCesdar mé- 
guxev> Orep eolkadi AA Te ToAAol 
adyew wad “Apdiderros 6 *Edeows. See 
the explanation given of this passage 
by Lassalle, vol. ii. p. 21, 39, 49, 
founded on the comment of Simplikius. 


rakleitean theory. He insists almost 
in every page (compare ii. p. 150) that 
“das Allgemeine” of Herakleitus is 
“yeines Werden ; reiner, steter, erzeu- 
gerden, Prozess.” This process cannot 
with any propriety be called a sub- 
stratum, and Herakleitus admitted no 
other. In thus rejecting any substra- 
tum he stood alone. Lassalle has been 
careful in showing that Fire was not 


He explains it as an universal law or 
ideal foree—die reine Idee des Werdens 
selbst; p. 24, 25, “eine unsinnliche 
Potenz.” Yet, in p. 55 of his elaborate 
exposition, he does indeed say, about 
the theory of Herakleitus, ‘‘ Hier sind 
zum erstenmale die sinnlichen Be- 
stimmtheiten zu bloss verschiedenen 
und absolut in einander iibergehenden 
Formen eines identischen, ihnen zu 
Grunde liegenden, Substrats herab- 
gesetzt” (p. 55). But this last ex- 
pression appears to me to contradict 
the whole tenor and peculiarity of 
Lassalle’s own explanation of the He- 





understood by Herakleitus as a sub- 
stratum (as water by Thales), but as a 
symbol for the universal force or law. 
In the theory of Herakleitus no sub- 
stratum was recognised—no 7dde Tr or 
ovcla—in the same way as Aristotle 
observes about rb t&irepoy (Physic, iil. 
6, a. 22-31) dore 7d ereipoy ov det 
AapBdvew as Téde T1, o1oy UvOpwroy 
)) oiktay, GAN ds fh Huépa Aeyerat ad 
6 aya, ois Th elva otx ws odcla 
Tis yéyovev, GAA? wel ev Ye- 
vécet kad pOopa, ei Kal memepa- 
ouévov, GAA? Gel erepov Kal 
é TEpOV. 
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(rd tepiéxov), the governing, the divine, the name or reason of 
Zeus, fire, the current of opposites, strife or war, destiny, 
justice, equitable measure, Time or the Succeeding,” &. The 
most emphatic way in which this theory could be presented 
was, as embodied in the coincidence or co-affirmation of con- 
traries. Many of the dicta cited and preserved out of Hera- 
kleitus are of this paradoxical tenor.". Other dicta simply 
affirm perpetual flow, change, or transition, without express 
allusion to contraries: which latter however, though not ex- 
pressed, must be understood, sitice change was conceived as 
a change from one contrary to the other.* In the Hera- 
kleitean idea, contrary forces come simultaneously into action: 
destruction and generation always take effect together: there 
is no negative without a positive, nor positive without a 


negative.Y 


Such was the metaphysical or logical foundation of the 


Water—in- 
termediate 
between Fire 
(Air), and 
Earth. 


philosophy of Herakleitus: the idea of an eternal 
process of change, manifesting itself in the perpetual 
destruction and renovation of particular realities, 


but having itself no reality apart from these particulars, and 
existing only in them as an immanent principle or con- 


dition. 
u Aristotle or Pseudo-Aristotle, De 
Mundo, c. 5, p. 396, b. 20. Tabrd 5¢ 
TovTo Hw Kal To Tapa TE cKoTEWe 
Aeyouevoy “HpaxderrG@—ovvawpeias ovAa 
Kal ovx) ovAa, oumpepduevoy Kal Sia- 
pepomevoy, cuvgdov Kal diGdov- nal er 
mavtwy ev Kal e évds mayta.  Hera- 
clid. Allegor. ap. Schleiermacher (He- 
rakleitos, p. 529), motamots Tots avrots 
éuBaivowey te kal ove euBalvouer, 
eiu Te Kad ovx eiuey: Plato, Sophist. 
p: 242, D., Siapepduevoy wed Evpeperar: 
Aristotle, Metaphys. iii.8,p,1o12, b.24, 
Zouce © 6 wey “Hpakdelrou Adyos, Aéyav 
mavra eivat Kab wy elvat, arayta adnOA 
moety: Aristot. Topic. vill. 5, p. 155, b., 
oloy ayabby xal Kakdy elyar tavtdy, 
Kabdmep “Hpdkretés gnow: also Ari- 
stot. Physic. i. 2, p. 185, b. Compare 
the various Herakleitean phrases cited 
in Pseudo-Origen Refut. Heres, 
Fragm. ix. 10; also Krische, For- 
schungen auf dem Gebiete des alten 
Philosophie, vol. i. p. 370-468. 
Bernays and Lassalle (vol. i. p. 81) 
contend,on reasonable grounds(though 





This principle, from the want of appropriate abstract 


in opposition to Zeller, p. 495), that the 
following verses in the Fragments of 
Parmenides refer to Herakleitus : 


ols TO méNeLY TE Kal OUK Elvar Tad’TOV vEVo- 

putotat 

Kov ta’tov, mavtev dé madivtporés tate 

kéAevbos. 

The commentary of Alexander A phro- 
dis. on the Metaphysica says, “‘ Hera- 
clitus ergo cum diceret omnem rem 
esse et non esse et opposita simul con- 
sistere, contradictionem veram simul 
esse statuebat, et omnia dicebat esse 
vera” (Lassalle, p. 83). 

One of the metaphors by which 
Herakleitus illustrated his theory of 
opposite and co-existent forces, was the 
pulling and pushing of two sawyers 
with the same saw. See Bernays, 
Heraclitea, part i. p. 16; Bonn, 1848. 

x Aristot. Physic. viii. 3, p. 253, b. 
30, «is tovvaytloy yap % dAdAolwois: 
also iii. p. 205, a. 6, mdyra yap pera- 
Barret e& evayriov eis evdytloy, ofoy ex 
Oepuovd eis Wuxpdr. 

y Lassalle, Herakleitus, vol. i. p. 323. 
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terms, he expressed in a variety of symbolical and meta- 
phorical phrases, among which Fire stood prominent.2 But 
though Fire was thus often used to denote the principle or 
ideal process itself, the same word was also employed to 
denote that one of the elements which formed the most 
immediate manifestation of the principle. In this latter 
sense, Fire was the first stage of incipient reality: the second 
stage was water, the third earth. This progression, fire, 
water, earth, was in Herakleitean language “the road down- 
wards,” which was the same as “the road upwards,’ from 
earth to water and again to fire. The death of fire was its 
transition into water: that of water was its transition partly 
into earth, partly into flame. As fire was the type of extreme 
mobility, perpetual generation and destruction—so earth was 
the type of fixed and stationary existence, resisting movement 
or change as much as possible.» .Water was intermediate 
between the two. 


Herakleitus conceived the sun and stars, not as solid 
bodies, but as meteoric aggregations perpetually q.. snastars 
dissipated and perpetually renewed or fed, by ex- (estat 
halation upward from the water and earth. The eo 
sun became extinguished and rekindled in suitable jy pNe\ea 

—Kclipses— 


measure and proportion, under the watch of the 
Erinnyes, the satellites of Justice. These celestial 
lights were contained in troughs, the open side of 
which was turned towards our vision. In case of eclipses the 


éxmiipw@ots, OF 
destructionof 
the Kosmos 
by fire. 


a Diogen. Laert. ix. 9; Clemens 
Alexand. Strom. v. 14, p. 599, Vi. 2, 
p- 024.  Tupds tpomal mparov Oddacoa, 


z See a striking passage cited from 
Gregory of Nyssa by Lassalle (vol. i. 
p- 287), illustrating this characteristic 


of fire; the flame of a lamp appears 
to continue the same, but it is only 
a succession of flaming particles, each 
of which takes fire and is extinguished 
in the same instant:— éomep 7d éml 
Tijs Opvararldos wip TG mtv SoKeiy ael 
+> abtd galvera—td yap auvexes del 
Ths Kwhoews adidowacToy aiTd Kal 
fveuevoy mpos éavtd BSelxvvor—Ti de 
arnbela mdyrote avTh éavTd diadexd- 
pevoy, ovdérore Td avTd wever—h Yap 
eEeAnvabeion 51a TIS Oepudrntos ikuas 
bmod re ekeproysdn Kal ets 
Atyviy éxxavdetoa meTETOLH- 
On, &e. 


VOL. I. 





Gaadrrns dé To pey iuiov yh, To 
fyucv mpnorhp. A full explanation of 
the curious expression mpnornp is given 
by Lassalle (Herakl. vol. ii. p. 87-90). 
See Brandis (Handbuch der Gr.Philos. 
sect. xliii. p. 164), and Plutarch (De 
Primo Frigido, ¢. 17, p. 952, F.). 

The distinction made by Hera- 
kleitus, but not clearly marked out 
or preserved, between the ddeal fire or 
universal process, and the elementary 
fire or first stage towards realisation, 
is brought out by Lassalle (Hera- 
kleitos, vol. ii. p. 25-29). 
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trough was for the time reversed, so that the dark side was 
turned towards us; and the different phases of the moon 
were occasioned by the gradual turning round of the trough 
in which her light was contained. Of the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning also, Herakleitus offered some explana- 
tion, referring them to aggregations and conflagrations of the 
clouds, and violent currents of winds.» Another hypothesis 
was often ascribed to Herakleitus, and was really embraced 
by several of the Stoics in later times—that there would 
come a time when all existing things would be destroyed by 
fire (écrbpworc), and afterwards again brought into reality in 
a fresh series of changes. But this hypothesis appears to 
have been conceived by him metaphysically rather than 
physically. Fire was not intended to designate the physical 
process of combustion, but was a symbolical phrase for the 
universal process; the perpetual agency of conjoint destruction 
and renoyation, manifesting itself in the putting forth and 
re-absorption of particulars, and having no other reality 
except as immanent in these particulars. The determinate 
Kosmos of the present moment is perpetually destroyed, 
passing into fire or the indeterminate: it is perpetually reno- 
vated or passes out of fire into water, earth—out of the in- 
determinate, into the various determinate modifications. At 
the same time, though Herakleitus seems to have mainly 
employed these symbols for the purpose of signifying or 
typifying a metaphysical conception, yet there was no clear 
apprehension, even in his own mind, of this generality, apart 
from all symbols: so that the illustration came to count asa 
physical fact by itself, and has been so understood by many.‘ 


b Aristot. Meteorol. ii. e. p. 355, a. 
. Plato, Republ. vi. p. 498, c. 11; Plu- 
tarch, De Exilio, c. 11, p. 604 A.; 
Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. c. 48, 
p- 370, E.; Diogen. L. ix. 10; Plu- 
tarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 17-22-24-28, 
p. 889-891; Stobeeus, Eclog. Phys. i. 


p- 594- 

About the doctrine of the Stoies, 
built in part upon this of Herakleitus, 
see Cicero, Natur. Deor. ii. 46; Seneca, 
Quest. Natur. ii. 5, vi. 16. 

¢ Aristot. or Pseudo-Aristot. De 





Mundo, ex mdytav ey Kal e évds 
TAVTQ. 

4 See Lassalle, Herakleitos, vol. ii. 
8. 26-27, p. 254-258. 

Compare about the obscure and 
debated meaning of the Herakleitean 
éxmipwois, Schleiermacher, Heraklei- 
tos, p. 103 ; Zeller, Gesch. der Philos. 
vol. i. p. 477-479. 

he word Siardcunois stands as the 
antithesis (in the language of Hera- 
kleitus) to exmipwois. A passage from 
Philo Judeus is cited by Lassalle 
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The line between what he meant as the ideal or metaphysical 
to draw, in the fragments which now remain. 
The like blending of metaphysics and physics—of the 
abstract and notional with the concrete and sen- His doctrines 
the human 
from Herakleitus respecting the human soul and man know. 
human knowledge. The human soul, according wisdom re- 
to him, was an efiluence or outlying portion of the ee 
Universal*—the fire—the perpetual movement or individual 
life of things. As such, its nature was to be ever worthless. 
body, which represented the stationary, the fixed, the parti- 
cular—that which resisted the universal force of change. 
So long as a man lived, his soul or mind, though thus con- 
but when he died, his body ceased to participate in it, and 
became therefore vile, “fit only to be cast out like dung.” 
Eyery man, individually considered, was irrational ;' reason 
mind of each living man was in conjunction, renewing itself 
by perpetual absorption, inspiration or inhalation, vaporous 
transition, impressions through the senses and the pores, &c.. 
only those through respiration, were suspended, the mind 
became stupified and destitute of memory. Like coals when 
the fire is withdrawn, it lost its heat and tended towards 


process, and the elementary or physical process, is not easy 
sible—is to be found in the statements remaining moe 
ledge. All 
eason— 
in movement: but it was imprisoned and obstructed by the 
fined, participated more or less in the universal movement : 
belonged only to the universal or the whole, with which the 
During sleep, since all the media of communication, except 
extinction. On waking, it recovered its full communication 


illustrating the Herakleitean move- 
ment from ideal unity into totality 
of sensible particulars, forwards and 
backwards—6 5& yovopponhs (Adyos) ék 
kéopov mayra Kal eis Kdopoy avayey, 
Sard Geod 5E pndev oiduevos, “Hpaxaet- 
telov Sdins Etaipos, Kopoy Kal Xpnowo- 
cbynv, nar ev To Tay Kal mdyTa apolBh 
cicd-yww—where xépos and xpnopootyn 
are used to illustrate the same ideal 
antithesis as diacdounors and e«md- 
pwots (Lassalle, vol. i. p. 232). 

e Sext. Empiric. ady. Mathem. vii. 
130. 7 emikevwleica Tots MET pols 
chuaow amd Tod mepiexovTos moipa. 





Plutarch, Symposion, p..644. vexdves 
KoTplay exBAnrdrepot. 

Plutarch, Placit. Philos. i. 23,.p.884. 
‘Hpdkaetos hpeulay na ordow ex ray 
Srav ayijpev eat) yap TovTO Tay veKpy. 

f See Schleiermacher, Herakleitos, 
p. 522; Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. 
yili.. 280. 

& The passage of Sextus Empiricus 
(ady. Mathem. vii. 120-134) is curious 
and instructive about Herakleitus. 

"Apécxer yap TH puouy (Heraklei- 
tus) td mepiéxov iuas Aoyucdy Te doy 
Kal pevipes—Ttodroy 8) Tov QOetoy 
Adbyov, KaP “Hpdxaccrov, dv avamvons. 
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with the great source of intelligence without—the universal 
all-comprehensive process of life and movement. Still, 
though this was the one and only source of intelligence open 
to all waking men, the greater number of men could neither 
discern it for themselves, nor understand it without difficulty 
even when pointed out to them. Though awake, they were 
not less unconscious or forgetful of the process going on 
around them, than if they had been asleep.» The eyes and 
ears of men with barbarous or stupid souls, gave them false 
information.| They went wrong by following their own 
individual impression or judgment: they lived as if reason 
or intelligence belonged to each man individually. But the 
only way to attain truth was, to abjure all separate reason, 
and to follow the common or universal reason. Hach man’s 
mind must become identified and familiar with that common 
process which directed and transformed the whole: in so far as 
he did this, he attained truth: whenever he followed any 
private or separate judgment of his own, he fell into 


error.« 


omdcavtes voepol ywoueba, Kal ev wey 
bmvois AnOator, kata Se eyepow maAwy 
Euppoves. ey yup Tois Umrvos wvodyteyv 
Tav aidOnTtiKGy mépwy xwplCeTa Tis 
mpos To mepiexov ouudvias 6 ev Auiy 
vous, ovis THS KaTd avamvony mpds 
proews owlouens olovel twos pins, 
xwpicbels. 5& daroBddAcr hy mpdtepov 
elxe pynuovucyy Sivapw ev d€ eypnyo- 
poo. mérAw dia Tay aicOnTiKGy Tope 
orep 5 Twev Oupldwy mpoxipas Kal 
TH TeplexovTt oguuBarov AoyiKhy éy- 
dverar Stvauw. Then follows the 
simile about coals brought near to, or 
removed away from, the fire. 

The Stoic version of this Heraklei- 
tean doctrine, is to be seen in Marcus 
Antonius, viii, 54. Mykér pdvoy 
Cummveiy TO TeptéxovT wept, 
GAN H8n Kal cuudpovety TG me- 
ptéxovt.t madvrTa voeps. Od yap 
Hrrov  voepd Bivauis mavtn Kéexvrau 
kal diamrepolrynKe TH oraca Bovdoméeve, 
iiwep 1 aepddns TO avamvedoa BSvyva- 
hee. 

The Stoics, who took up the doc- 
trine of Herakleitus with farther ab- 
straction and analysis, distinguished 
and named separately matters which 





The highest pitch of this severance of the indi- 


he conceived in one and named to- 
gether—the physical inhalation of air 
—the metaphysical supposed influx 
of intelligence—inspiration in its 
literal and metaphorical senses. The 
word 7d mepiéxov, as he conceives it, 
seems to denote, not any distinct or 
fixed local region, but the rotatory 
movement or circulation of the ele- 
ments, fire,water, earth,reverting back 
into each other. Lassalle, vol. ii. p.119- 
120; which transition also is denoted 
by the word dva@uulacis in the Hera- 
kleitean sense—cited from Heraklei- 
tus by Aristotle. De Anima, i. 2. 

h Sextus Empiricus (ady. Math. vii. 
132) here cites the first words of the 
treatise of Herakleitus (compare also 
Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 5). Adyou todde 
edvtos attveror ylyvovta kvOpwror Kad 
mpdodey 4) dkovoa Kal axotcayres Td 
T™pa@tov'—rtovs 8& &AAovs avOpdmous 
AavOdver bKoca eyepbevTes owdaw, 
éorep toca etdovres emiAavOdvoyra. 

i Sext. Empiric. ib. vii. 126, a cita- 
tion from Herakleitus. 

k Sext. Emp. ib. vii. 133 (the words 
of Herakleitus) 3. de? €mecOar Te 
Evy @'—rTov Adyou 5é edvtos tvvod, 
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vidual judgment was seen during sleep, at which time each 
man left the common world to retire into a world of his 
own.! 

By this denunciation of the mischief of private judgment, 
Herakleitus did not mean to say that a man ought 
to think like his neighbours or like the public. In 
his view the public were wrong, collectively as well 
as individually. The universal reason to which he 
made appeal, was not the reason of most men as it 
actually is, but that which, in his theory, ought to be their 
reason:™ that which formed the perpetual and governing 
process throughout all nature, though most men neither 
recognised nor attended to it, but turned away from it in 
different directions equally wrong. No man was truly 
possessed of reason, unless his individual mind understood 
the general scheme of the universe, and moved in full 
sympathy with its perpetual movement and alternation or 
unity of contraries™ The universal process contained in 
itself a sum-total of particular contraries which were suc- 
cessively produced and destroyed: to know the universal was 
to know these contraries in one, and to recognise them as 


By Universal 
Reason, he 
did not mean 
the Reason of 
most men as 
it is, but as it 
ought to be. 


Gbovaw of moddol as idlay exovres 
dpoyvnow 4) 8 eoTw ovK Ado TL 
GAN €EHynots TOD TpdTOV TIS 
Tov TavTOS BStotkyHacews 8b KAP 
8,71 by abrod THs pyhuns Kowwvicwmey, 
daAnbetouev, & F ty ididowpev, Wev- 
dducba. 

1 Plutarch, De Superstit. c. 3, p.166, 
C. See also the passage in Cle- 
mens Alexandr. Strom. iv. 22, about 
the comparison of sleep to death by 
Herakleitus. 

m Sextus Empiricus misinterprets 
the Herakleitean theory when he re- 
presents it (vii. 134) as laying down 
—rd Kop patydueva, mioTa, ws by 
TE Kos pouydueva hove, TA DE Kat? 
iSfay Exdot@, Wevdj. Herakleitus de- 
nounces mankind generally as in 
error. Origen. Philosophum. i. 4; 
Diog. Laert. ix. I. 

n The analogy and sympathy be- 
tween the individual mind and the 
cosmical process—between the know- 
ing and the known—was reproduced 
in many forms among the ancient phi- 





losophers. It appears in the Platonic 
Timeus, c. 20, p. 47 C. 

Td Kiwvovmevoy TS Kivoupevy yryvd- 
cxecOa was the doctrine of several 
philosophers. Aristot. De Anima, i. 
2; Plato, Kratylus, p.412 A; kal why 
h ye emorthun pnvder ws pepomevois 
Tos mpdypwacw émouevns Ths wWuxis 
Ths akélas Adyov, Kal ore GroderTo-" 
evs obre mpodeovons. A remarkable 
passage from the comment of Phi- 
loponus (on the treatise of Aristotle 
De Anima) is cited by Lassalle, ii. p. 
330, describing the Herakleitean doc- 
trine, di totro ek Tis dvabupidcews 
avtny trheyev’ (Herakleitus) tay yap 
mpaypatrov ev kwhoe bytayv de kab 
7) ylywoxov Th mpdyuata ev Kuvhoe 
elva, a cummapaddeov airots 
epdarntat Kal epapud Cn adrots 
—also Simplikius ap. Lassalle, p. 341, 
évy petaBoan yap auvexe? Ta byTa 
bmorieuevos 6 ‘“Hpdkaertos, kal 7d 
yvorduevoy ata TH emaph ylywoxor, 
cuvérecbar eBovAeto ws del elvan KaTa 
7d yywotiKdy ev KWo. 
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transient, but correlative and inseparable, manifestations, 
each implying the other—not as having each a separate 
reality and each excluding its contrary.° In so far as a man’s 
mind maintained its kindred nature and perpetual conjoint 
movement with the universal, he acquired true knowledge ; 
but the individualising influences arising from the body 
usually overpowered this kindred with the universal, and 
obstructed the continuity of this movement, so that most 
persons became plunged in error and illusion. 
The absolute of Herakleitus stands thus at the opposite 
pole as compared with that of Parmenides: it is 
‘teen absolute movement, change, generation and destruc- 
Parmenides. +ion—negation of all substance and _stability,? 
except as a temporary and unbecoming resistance of each 
successive particular to the destroying and renewing current of 
the universal. The Real, on this theory, was a generalisation, 
not of substances, but of facts, events, changes, revolutions, 
destructions, generations, &c., determined by a law of justice 
or necessity which endured, and which alone endured, for 
ever. Herakleitus had many followers, who adopted his 
doctrine wholly or partially, and who gave to it develop- 
ments which he had not adverted to, perhaps might not have 
acknowledged.1 It was found an apt theme by those who, 


Herakleitus 


© Stobeeus, Eclog. Phys. p. 58; 
and the passage of Philo Judzus, 
cited by Schleiermacher, p. 437; as 
well as more fully by Lassalle, vol. 
ii. p. 205-207. (Quis rerum divinar. 
heres, p. 503, Mangey), ev yap 7d 
e& aupow trav evaytlwy, ov TunbevTos 
yvdpma Te evaytia® Ov TodT eorly § 
gacw “EAnves Toy péeyay Kal doldimoy 
map avrots ‘HpdkAertroy, Kepadatoy 
THS avTod mpooTnoduevoy didocodplas, 
abxely ds ebpéoer Kawi; madabdy yap 
eUpnua Mwvoeds eorw. 

P The great principle of Herakleitus, 
which Aristotle states in order to reject 
(Physic. viii. 3, p. 253, b. 10, pact tives 
KiwvetcOa Tay byTwy ov TA wey TA B® 
ov, GAA TayTa Kad del’ GAAX AavOdvew 
TouTO Thy nueTepay alcnow) now 
stands averred in modern physical 
philosophy. Mr. Grove observes, in 
his instructive Treatise on the Corre- 
lation of Physical Forces, p. 22. 





“Of absolute rest, Nature gives us 
no evidence. All matter, as far as 
we can discern, is ever in movement : 
not merely in masses, as in the plane- 
tary spheres, but also molecularly, or 
throughout its intimate structure. 
Thus every alteration of temperature 
produces a molecular change through- 
out the whole substance heated or 
cooled: slow chemical or electrical 
forces, actions of light or invisible 
radiant forces, are always at play; so 
that as a fact, we cannot predicate of 
any portion of matter, that it is abso- 
lutely at rest.” 

4 Many references to Herakleitus are 
found in the recently published books 
of the Refutatio Heresium by Pseudo- 
Origen orHippolytus— especially Book 
ix. p, 279-283, ed. Miller. To judge 
by various specimens there given, it 
would appear that his juxta-positions 
of contradictory predicates, with the 
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taking a religious or poetical view of the universe, dwelt 
upon the transitory and contemptible value of particular 
existences, and extolled the grandeur or power of the uni- 
versal. It suggested many doubts and debates respecting 
the foundations of logical evidence, and the distinction of 
truth from falsehood ; which debates will come to be noticed 
hereafter, when we deal with the dialectical age of Plato an 
Aristotle. 
After Herakleitus, and seemingly at the same time with 
Parmenides, we arrive at Empedokles (about 500- 
430 B.c.) and his memorable doctrine of the Four 
Elements. This philosopher, a Sicilian of Agri- 
gentum, and a distinguished as well as popular- 
minded citizen, expounded his views in poems, of 
which Lucretius® speaks with high admiration, but of which 
few fragments are preserved. He agreed with Parmenides, 
and dissented from Herakleitus and the Ionic philosophers, 
in rejecting all real generation and destruction.’ That which 
existed had not been generated and could not be destroyed. 
Empedokles explained what that was, which men mistook 
for generation and destruction. There existed four distinct 
elements—Harth, Water, Air, and Fire—eternal, inex- 
haustible, simple, homogeneous, equal, and co-ordinate with. 
each other. Besides these four substances, there also existed 
two moving forces, one contrary to the other—Love or 
Friendship, which brought the elements into conjunction— 


Empedokles 
--his doctrine 
of the four 
elements, 
and two 
moving or 
restraining 
forces. 


same subject, would be recognised as 


) to each predicate, there remains no 
paradoxes merely in appearance, and 


contradiction at all. 


not in reality, if we had his own ex- 
planation. Thus he says (p. 282) “ the 
pure and the corrupt, the drinkable 
and the undrinkable, are one and the 
same.” Which is explained as follows : 
“The sea is most pure and most cor- 
rupt : to fish, it is drinkable and nutri- 
tive; to men, it is undrinkable and 
destructive.” This explanation ap- 
pears to have been given by Hera- 
kleitus himself, @dAacca, pnaly, &e. 
These are only paradoxes in appear- 
ance—the relative predicate being 
affirmed without mention of its corre- 
late. When you supply the correlate 





r Lucretius, 1. 733. 

Carmina quinetiam divini pectoris ejus 

Vociferantur, et exponunt preclara reperta: 

Ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus. 

8 Empedokles, Frag. v. 76-83, ed. 
Karsten. 

pio obdevos tot amavtwy 

Ovntmv, ovdé Tis OVAOpLEVOU Bavatoio TEheuTH, 
ade povov wikis Te didARakic TE LLYeVT@V 
tort, pots 8 emi tots bvoudleTar avopwmroro. 

éicis here is remarkable, in its 
primary sense, as derivative from, 
gvoua, equivalent to yévects. Com- 
pare Plutarch ady. Koloten, p. 1111, 
1112. 
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Enmity or Contest, which separated them. Here were 
alternate and conflicting agencies, either bringing together 
different portions of the elements to form a new product, or 
breaking up the product thus formed and separating the 
constituent elements. Sometimes the Many were combined 
into One; sometimes the One was decomposed into Many. 
Generation was simply this combination of elements already 
existing separately—not the calling into existence of any- 
thing new: destruction was in like manner the dissolution 
of some compound, not the termination of any existent 
simple substance. The four simple substances or elements 
(which Empedokles sometimes calls by names of the popular 
Deities—Zeus, Héré, Aidoneus, &ec.), were the roots or foun- 
dations of everything.’ 

From the four elements,—acted upon by these two 
Constmnction L0rCes, abstractions or mythical personifications,— 
of the Koss Himpedokles showed how the Kosmos was con- 


mos from 


theseele- = structed. He supposed both forces to be per- 


ments and 


forces—ac-  petually operative, but not always with equal 


tion and 
counter. efficacy: sometimes the one was predominant, 


action of love 


1 ity. © . ae 
The Kens Sometimes the other, sometimes there was equili- 


aadeane  brium between them. Things accordingly pass 
smmade- through a perpetual and ever-renewed cycle. The 
complete preponderance of Love brings all the elements into 
close and compact unity, Enmity being for the time elimi- 
nated. Presently the action of the latter reeommences, and 
a period ensues in which Love and Enmity are simultaneously 
operative; until at length Enmity becomes the temporary 
master, and all union is for the time dissolved. But this 
condition of things does not last. Love again becomes active, 
so that partial and increasing combination of the elements is 
produced, and another period commences—the simultaneous 
action of the two forces, which ends in renewed empire of 
Love, compact union of the elements, and temporary exclu- 
sion of Enmity.” 


tmp. Fr. vy. 55. Téoocapa trav u Zeller, Gesch. Philos. vol. i. p. 
médvrev picduara. 525-528, ed. 2nd. 
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This is the Empedoklean cycle of things,* divine or pre- 
destined, without beginning or end: perpetual sub- 
stitution of new for old compounds—constancy only 
in the general principle of combination and disso- 


Empedok- 
lean predes- 
tined cycle of 
things—com- 
plete empire 


lution. The Kosmos which Empedokles under- atone 

takes to explain, takes its commencement from mapeot 

the period of complete empire of Love, or com- sisement, 

pact and undisturbed union of all the elements. of tele 

This he conceives and divinises under the name of and meteor 
ogy. 


Spherus—as One sphere, harmonious, uniform, 
and universal, having no motion, admitting no parts or 
separate existences within it, exhibiting no one of the four 
elements distinctly, “instabilis tellus, innabilis unda”—a 
sort of chaos.’ At the time prescribed by Fate or Necessity, 
the action of Enmity recommenced, penetrating gradually 
through the interior of Spherus, “agitating the members of 
the God one after another,’* disjoining the parts from each 
other, and distending the compact ball into a vast porous 


x Emp. Frag. v. 91, Karst. 


Otras 1 wév ev EK mEdvev peuabnke 


precbac 

dé wade dcaguytds évds mov’ ExTEdéE- 
Gover, 

TH ev yiyvovrat Te Kal ov odiaty EuTredos 
aw" 

qi 6é 7ad’ a\Naccovta Scaumepes ovKETE 
ANYELs 


tatty 8 aiey éactvy_ akivnta Kata KUKAov. 

kai yap Kal mapos tw Te Kal Eccetat ovdé 
TOT 5 OLG), 

ToUT@Y CpLpoTepwv (Love and Discord) 
KELVWOETAL AOTETOS AlWV- 

These are new Empedoklean verses, 
derived from the recently published 
fragments of Hippolytus (Her.Refut.) 
and printed by Stein, vy. 110, in his 
collection of the Fragments of Em- 
pedokles, p. 43. Compare another 
passage in the same treatise of Hip- 
polytus, p. 251. 

y Emped. Fr. v. 59. 

Obtws appovins mukiv@ Kpupp eatNpiKTaL 

apaipos Kukhotépns, “over meprynbet yatwv. 

Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lune, 
Coie 

About the divinity ascribed by Em- 
pedokles to Spherus, see Aristot. 
Metaphys, B. 4, p. 1000, a. 29. &mavra 
yap ex robrov (velkous) TaAAA ote 
mrAhv 6 Océs (i. e. Sphwrus).—Ei yap 
wh fv Td veikos ev Tois mpdypaot, tv by 





jy amayta, s pnotv, &e.(Hmpedokles). 
See Preller, Hist. Philos, ex Fontibus 
Contexta, sect. 171, 172, ed. 3. 

The condition of things which 
Empedokles calls Spherus may be 
illustrated (translating his Love and 
Enmity into the modern phraseology 
of attraction and repulsion) from an 
eminent modern work on Physics :— 

“ Were there only atoms and attrac- 
tion, as now explained, the whole 
material of creation would rush into 
close contact, and the universe would 
be one huge solid mass of stillness 
and death. There is heat or caloric, 
however, which directly counteracts 
attraction, and singularly modifies the 
results. It has been described by some 
as a most subtile fluid pervading all 
things, as water does a sponge: others 
have accounted it merely a vibration 
among the atoms. ‘The truth is, that 
we know little more of heat as a cause 
of repulsion, than of gravity as a cause 
of attraction: but we can study and 
classify the phenomena of both most 
accurately.” (Dr. Arnott, Elements of 
Physics, vol. i. p. 26.) 

z Wmp. Fr. 660-70, Karst. 


mavra yap teins meAeuileto yvia Geoio. 
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mass. This mass, under the simultaneous and conflicting 
influences of Love and Enmity, became distributed partly 
into homogeneous portions, where each of the four elements 
was accumulated by itself—partly into compounds or indi- 
vidual substances, where two or more elements were found 
‘in conjunction. Like had an appetite for Like—Air for Air, 
Fire for Fire, and so forth: and a farther extension of this 
appetite brought about the mixture of different elements in 
harmonious compounds. First, the Air disengaged itself, and 
occupied a position surrounding the central mass of Earth 
and Water: next, the Fire also broke forth, and placed 
itself externally to the Air, immediately in contact with the 
outermost crystalline sphere, formed of condensed and frozen 
air, which formed the wall encompassing the Kosmos. A 
remnant of Fire and Air still remained embodied in the 
Earth, but the great mass of both so distributed themselves, 
that the former occupied most part of one hemisphere, the 
latter most part of the other. The rapid and uniform rota- 
tion of the Kosmos, caused by the exterior Fire, compressed 
the interior elements, squeezed the water out of the earth 
like perspiration from the living body, and thus formed the 
sea. The same rotation caused the earth to remain un- 
moved, by counterbalancing and resisting its downward pres- 
sure or gravity.” In the course of the rotation, the light 
hemisphere of Fire, and the comparatively dark hemisphere 
of Air, alternately came above the horizon: hence the inter- 
change of day and night. Empedokles (like the Pytha- 
goreans) supposed the Sun to be not self-luminous, but to be 
a glassy or crystalline body which collected and reflected the 
light from the hemisphere of Fire. He regarded the fixed 
stars as fastened to the exterior crystalline sphere, and 
revolving along with it, but the planets as moving free and de- 
tached from any sphere.° He supposed the alternations of 
winter and summer to arise from a change in the proportions 


4 Plutarch ap. Kuseb. Prep. Evang. | De Coelo, ii. 13,14; iii. 2, 2. thy yay 
i,8, 10; Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 6, | trd rijs Sivns jpeuetv, ke. Empedokles 
p. 887; Aristot. Ethic. Nic. viii. 2. called the sea Ypera ris yas. Emp. 

b Hmped. Fr. 185, Karsten. aiéhp | Fr. 451, Karsten; Aristot. Meteor. ii.3. 
opryyev wept kikAov Grayra. Aristot. ¢ Plutarch, Placit. Phil. ii. 20, p.8go. 
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of Air and Fire in the atmospheric regions : winter was caused 
by an increase of the Air, both in volume and density, so as 
to drive back the exterior Fire to a greater distance from the 
Karth, and thus to produce a diminution of heat and light: 
summer was restored when the Fire, in its turn increasing, ex- 
truded a portion of the Air, approached nearer to the Earth, 
and imparted to the latter more heat and light.1| Empedokles 
farther supposed (and his contemporaries, Anaxagoras and 
Diogenes, held the same opinion) that the Earth was round 
and flat at top and bottom, like a drum or tambourine: that 
its surface had been originally horizontal, in reference to the 
rotation of the Kosmos around it, but that it had afterwards 
tilted down to the south and upward towards the north, so as 
to le aslant instead of horizontal. Hence he explained the 
fact that the north pole of the heavens now appeared obliquely 
elevated above the horizon.° 

From astronomy and meteorology Empedokles' proceeded 
to describe the Earth, its tenants, and its furniture; 
how men were first produced, and how put together. the marth, of 
All were produced by the Earth: being thrown See 
up under the stimulus of Fire still remaining ie 
within it. In its earliest manifestations, and before the in- 
fluence of Discord had been sufficiently neutralized, the 
Earth gave birth to plants only, being as yet incompetent 
to produce animals After a certain time she gradually 
acquired power to produce animals, first imperfectly and 
piecemeal, trunks without limbs and limbs without trunks ; 


Formation of 


d Zeller, Gesch. Phil. i. p. 532-535, 
2nd ed. : Karsten—De Emped. Philos. 
P- 424-431. : ; 

The very imperfect notices which 
remain, of the astronomical and me- 
teorological doctrines of Empedokles, 
are collected and explained by these 
two authors. 

e Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 8; 
Schaubach, Anaxag. Fragm. p. 175. 
Compare the remarks of Gruppe 
(Ueber die Kosmischen Systeme der 
Griechen, p. 98) upon the obscure 
Welt-Gebaude of Empedokles. 

f Hippokrates—Tepl dpxalns intpixijs 
—e. 20, p. 620, v. i. ed. Littre. saOdmep 
-Eumedoxrys 7) wAAor of wept picios 





yeypapacw e& apxns 8 Tt eoTrw tiy- 
Oparos, kal Omrws eyevero mpeTov, Kal 
émas Evveraryn. 

This is one of the most ancient allu- 
sions to Hmpedokles, recently printed 
by M. Littre, out of one of the MSS. in 
the Parisian library. 

& Emp. Fr. v. 253, Kar. rods pey 
mip avereum eedov mpds Buoy ixéo- 
Oa, &e. 

Aristot., or Pseudo-Aristot. De 
Plantis,i.2. ime wad 6 Euredorajs, 
bri Tau uta exovor yeveow ev Kdonw 
jdrattomeve, kal ov TeArclp Kate Thy 
cuurAnpwow avtod’ ravTns 5& oup- 
mAnpovnevns, (while it is in course of 
being completed) od yervara Cor. 
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next, discordant and monstrous combinations, which did not 
last, such as creatures half man half ox; lastly, combinations 
with parts suited to each other, organizations perfect and 
durable, men, horses, &c., which continued and propagated." 
Among these productions were not only plants, birds, fishes, and 
men, but also the “long-lived Gods.”! All compounds were 
formed by intermixture of the four elements, in different pro- 
portions, more or less harmonious.« These elements remained 
unchanged: no one of them was transformed into another. 
But the small particles of each flowed into the pores of the 
others, and the combination was more or less intimate, 
according as the structure of these pores was more or less 
adapted to receive them. So intimate did the mixture of 
these fine particles become, when the effluvia of one and the 
pores of another were in symmetry, that the constituent 
ingredients, like colours compounded together by the painter,™ 
could not be discerned or handled separately. Empedokles 
rarely assigned any specific ratio in which he supposed the 
four elements to enter into each distinct compound, except in 
the case of flesh and blood, which were formed of all the 
four in equal portions ; and of bones, which he affirmed to be 
composed of one-fourth earth, one-fourth water, and the 
other half fire. He insisted merely on the general fact of 


bh Emp. Frag. v. 132, 150, 233, 240, 
ed. Karst. 

MORAG je appirpocwma kal audictepy’ 

eyevovTo, 

Bovyevn avdporpwpa, &e. 

OvXNopvEts ev mpGta timo XMoves eéEav- 

étehAov, &e. 

Lucretius, v. 834; Aristotel. Gen. 
Animal. i. 18, p. 722, b. 20; Physic. ii. 
8, 2, p. 198, b. 32; De Coslo, iii. 2, 5, 
p. 300, b. 29; with the commentary of 
Simplikius ap. Schol. Brand. b. 512. 

i Hmp. Fr. v. 135, Kar. 

k Plato, Menon. p. 70 A.; Aristot. 
Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 324, b. 30 seq. 

mM °EumedokAjs e& auetaBAntay tay 
TETTApwY OTOLXElwY HyetTo ylyvecOa 


Thy Tov ovvOérov cwudtov iow, 
o'Tws avaweuryuevwy aAANAOLS Tey 


TpOTwV, ws el TIS heLoas aKpIBAs Kab 
xv0bdn Toroas iky Kal yadrKirw Kad 
Kaductay Kat plov plteev, ds undiy et 
avrov meTaxerploacba xwpls Er épov. 





Galen, Comm. in Hippokrat. De 
Homin. Nat. t. iii. p. ror. See Kar- 
sten, De Emped. Phil. p. 407, and 
Emp. Fr. v. 155. 

Galen says, however (after Aristot. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 7, p. 334, a. 30), that 
this mixture, set forth by Empedokles, 
is not mixture properly speaking, but 
merely close proximity. Hippokrates 
(he says) was the first who propounded 
the doctrine of real mixture. But 
Empedokles seems to have intended 
a real mixture, in all cases where the 
structure of the pores was in sym- 
metry with the inflowing particles. 
Oil and water (he said) would not mix 
together, because there was no such 
symmetry between them—érws yap 
mot (Kmpedokles) thy pity rH ocup- 
eetpia Tav mépwr’ Sidmep ~rqmov jey 
kal Bap ov ulyvucba, Th BE KAAG Hypa 
kal mep) 8cwv 3) xarapOuetra tds 
iStas kpdcoers (Theophrastus, De Sensu 
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such combinations, as explaining what passed for generation 
of new substances—without pointing out any reason to deter- 
mine one ratio of combination rather than another, and 
without ascribing to each compound a distinct ratio of its 
own. This omission in his system is much animadverted on 
by Aristotle. 

Empedokles farther laid down many doctrines respecting 
physiology. He dwelt on the procreation of men 
and animals, entered upon many details respecting 
gestation and the foetus, and even tried to explain 
what it was that determined the birth of male or 
female offspring. About respiration, alimentation, 
and sensation, he also proposed theories: his explanation of 
respiration remains in one of the fragments. He supposed 
that man breathed, partly through the nose, mouth, and 
lungs, but partly also through the whole surface of the body, 
by the pores wherewith it was pierced, and by the internal 
yessels connected with those pores. Those internal vessels 
were connected with the blood vessels, and the portion of 
them near the surface was alternately filled with blood or 
emptied of blood, by the flow outwards from the centre 
or the ebb inwards towards the centre. Such was the move- 
ment which Empedokles considered as constantly belonging 
to the blood: alternately a projection outwards from the 
centre and a recession backwards towards the centre. When 
the blood thus receded, the extremities of the vessels were 
left empty, and the air from without entered: when the out- 
ward tide of blood returned, the air which had thus entered 
was expelled™ Empedokles conceived this outward tide of 
blood to be occasioned by the effort of the internal fire to 
escape and join its analogous element without.° 


Physiologyof 
Empedokles 
—Procrea- 
tion—Respi- 
ration— 
movement of 
the blood. 


et Sensili, s. 12, vol. i, p. 651, ed. 
Schneider). 

n Emp. Fr. y. 275, seqq. Karst. 

The comments of Aristotle on this 
theory of Empedokles are hardly per- 
tinent : they refer to respiration by the 
nostrils, which was not what Empe- 
dokles had in view (Aristot. De Re- 
spirat. c. 3). 

© Karsten, De Emp. Philosoph. p. 


480, 





Emp. Fr. vy. 307—1é 7 & phuitw 
cepypmevoy wytryioy wip—mrip Few dia- 
Opacxov, &e. 

Empedokles illustrates this influx 
and efflux of air in respiration by the 
klepsydra, a vessel with one high and 
narrow neck, but with a broad bottom 
pierced with many small holes. When 
the neck was kept closed by the finger 
or otherwise, the vessel might be 
plunged into water, butno water would 
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The doctrine of pores and effluvia, which formed so conspi- 
cuous an item in the physics of Empedokles, was 
applied by him to explain sensation. He main- 
tained the general doctrine (which Parmenides had 
advanced before him, and which Plato retained 
after him), that sensation was produced by like act- 
ing upon like: Herakleitus before him, and Anaxa- 
goras after him, held that it was produced by unlike 
acting upon unlike. Hmpedokles tried (what Parmenides 
had not tried) to apply his doctrine to the various senses 
separately? Man was composed of the same four elements 
as the universe around him: and since like always tended 
towards like, so by each of the four elements within himself, 
he perceived and knew the like element without. Effluvia 
from all bodies entered his, pores, wherever they found a 
suitable channel: hence he perceived and knew earth by 
earth, water by water, and so forth... Empedokles, assuming 
perception and knowledge to be produced by such intercom- 
munication of the four elements, believed that not man and 
animals. only, but plants and other substances besides, per- 
ceived and knew in the same way. Everything possessed a 
certain measure of knowledge, though less in degree than 
man, who was a more compound structure." Perception and 


Doctrine of 
effluvia and 
pores—ex- 
planation of 
perceptions-- 
Intercommu- 
nication of 
the elements 
with the sen- 
tient subject 
—like acting 
upon like. 


ascend into it through the holes in the 
bottom, because of the resistance of the 
air within. As soon as the neck was 
freed from pressure, and the air within 
allowed to escape, the water would 
immediately rush up through the 
holes in the bottom. 

This illustration is interesting. It 
shows that Empedokles was distinctly 
aware of the pressure of the air as 
countervailing the ascending move- 
ment of the water, and the removal of 
that pressure as allowing such moye- 
ment. 
obdé 7 és ayyos 3 SuBpos écépxetar, ddr 

fev Erpyet 
depos bykos éowle TEcwv emi TpHUAaTA TuKVA, 
Cc. 
This dealing with the klepsydra seems 
to have been a favourite amusement 
with children. 

P Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 2, p. 

647, Schneid, 





4 Emp. Frag. Karst. v. 265, seq. 
yvol’", ote mavtev elolv amappoal, bac" 
éyévovto, &e. 
ib. v. 322. 
yaiy mév yap yaiav drwmayer, tdate 3’ tdap, 
alfépe 8’ aidcpa dtov, atap mupi mup aidndov, 
otopyt Sé ctopyiy, vetkos dé TE vEiKEL AvYpw- 
Theophrastus, De Sensu, c. 10, p. 650, 
Schneid. 

Aristotle says that Empedokles re- 
garded each of these six as a Wx} 
(soul, vital principle) by itself. Sextus 
Empiricus treats Empedokles as con- 
sidering each of the six to be a kpirh- 
ploy adnbelas (Aristot. De Anima, i. 2; 
Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 116). 

t Emp. Fr. v. 313, Karst. ap. Sext. 
Empir. cont. Mathem. viii. 280; also 
apud Diogen. L. viii. 77. 
mavTa yap toe dpovnow éxew Kai Vw LaTos 

atoav. 
Stein gives (Emp. Fr. y. 221) several 
lines immediately preceding this from 
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knowledge was more developed in different animals in pro- 
portion as their elementary composition was more mixed and 
varied. The blood, as the most compound portion of the 
whole body, was the principal seat of intelligence. 

In regard to vision, Empedokles supposed that it was 
operated mainly by the fire or light within the eye, ¢,.... o 
though aided by the light without. The interior vs 
of the eye was of fire and water, the exterior coat was 
a thin layer of earth and air. Colours were brought to the 
eye as efiluvia from objects, and became apprehended as 
sensations by passing into the alternate pores or ducts of fire 
and water: white colour was fitted to (or in symmetry with) 
the pores of fire, black colour with those of water. Some 
animals had the proportions of fire and water in theireyes better 
adjusted, or more conveniently located, than others: in some, 
the fire was in excess, or too much on the outside, so as to 
obstruct the pores or ducts of water: in others, water was in 
excess, and fire in defect. The latter were the animals which 
saw better by day than by night,a great force of external 
light being required to help out the deficiency of light within: 
the former class of animals saw better by night, because, when 
there was little light without, the watery ducts were less com- 
pletely obstructed—or left more free to receive the influx of 
black colour suited to them.” 

In regard to hearing, Empedokles said that the ear was 
like a bell or trumpet set in motion by the air with- Senses of 
out; through which motion the solid parts were smell, taste. 


the treatise of Hippolytus ; but they 
are sadly corrupt. 

Parmenides had held the same opi- 
nion before—ka) bAws may rb dy exew 
Twayvacw—ap. Theophrast. De Sensu, 
8. 4. 

Theophrastus, in commenting upon 
the doctrine of Empedokles, takes as 
one of his grounds of objection—That 
Empedokles, in maintaining sensation 
and knowledge to be produced by in- 
flux of the elements into pores, made 
no difference between animated and 
inanimate substances (Theophr. De 
Sens. s. 12-23). Theophrastus puts 
this as if it were an inconsistency or 





oversight of Empedokles: but it can- 
not be so considered, for Empedokles 
(as well as Parmenides) appears to 
have accepted the consequence, and 
to have denied all such difference, 
except one of degree, as to perception 
and knowledge. 

8 Emp. Frag. 316, Karst. aiwa yap 
avOpdhmos mepixdpdiy eoTt vdnma. 
Comp. Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 11. 

t Emp. Frag. v. 301-310, Karst. 7d 
T ev unviytw eepymevoy wytyiov mip, 
&e. Theophr. De Sensu, s. 7,8; Ari- 
stot. De Sensu, ce. 3; Aristot. De Gen. 
et Corrupt. i. 8. 

u Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 7, 8. 
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brought into shock against the air flowing in, and caused 
the sensation of sound within. Smell was, in his view, 
an adjunct of the respiratory process: persons of acute 
smell were those who had the strongest breathing: olfactory 
effluvia came from many bodies, and especially from such as 
were light and thin. Respecting taste and touch, he gave 
no farther explanation than his general doctrine of effluvia 
and pores: he seems to have thought that such interpenetra- 
tion was intelligible by itself, since here was immediate and 
actual contact. Generally, in respect to all the senses, he 
laid it down that pleasure ensued when the matter which 
flows in was not merely fitted in point of structure to pene- 
trate the interior pores or ducts (which was the condition of 
all sensation), but also harmonious with them in respect to 
elementary mixture.’ 

Empedokles held various opinions in common with the 
Empedoxies Pythagoreans and the brotherhood of the Orphic 
‘aatie absoe, INySteries—especially that of the metempsychosis. 

He represented himself as having passed through 


lutelyforbade 
the killing of 
prior states of existence, as a boy, a girl, a shrub, a 


anything 
that had life. 
His belief in 


the metem- bird, and a fish. He proclaims it as an obligation 
psychosis. : ° A s 
Sufferings of Of justice, absolute and universal, not to kill any- 
life are an 


expiation for 
wrong done 

during an an- 
tecedent life. 


thing that had life: he denounces as an abomination 
the sacrificing or eating of an animal, in whom per- 


Eretensions haps might dwell the soul of a deceased friend or 
o magic E ir: : : 
power. brother. His religious faith, however, and his 


opinions about Gods, Daemons, and the human soul, stood 
apart (mostly in a different poem) from his doctrines on kos- 


x Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 9-21. 

Empedokles described the ear under 
the metaphor of odpxwoy d¢ov, “the 
fleshy branch.” 

y Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 9, 10. 

The criticisms of Theophrastus upon 
this theory of Empedokles are ex- 
tremely interesting, as illustrating the 
change in the Grecian physiological 
point of view during a century and a 
half, but I reserve them until I come 
to the Aristotelian age. I may re- 
mark, however, that Theophrastus, 
disputing the doctrine of sensory 
effluvia generally, disputes the exist- 





ence of the olfactory effluvia not less 
than the rest (s. 20). 
z Emp. Frag. vy. 380-410, Karsten; 
Plutarch, De Esu Carnium, p. 998. 
Aristot. Rhetoric. i. 13. éorl yap, 
0 movrevoyta mayTes, ioe Kody 
Sixaov kal Bdicoy, Kay pndeula mpds 
GAAHAOUS Kowwvia 7, unde cuvOhKn— 
as "EumeSoxdjjs A€yet mepl tov wh 
nrelvey 7) &ubuxov’ todto yap ov, 
Til wey Sikaov, Tict & ov Sixauov, 
*AAAXG TO MeV TaVT@Y VOULoV, dia T EdpULEe- 
dovtTos 
AlOépos ivexéws tétatat, dua 7” amd€tCV adic. 


Sext. Empiric. ady. Mathem. ix. 127. 
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mology and physiology. In common with many Pythago- 
reans, he laid great stress on the existence of Demons (of 
intermediate order and power between Gods and men), some 
of whom had been expelled from the Gods in consequence 
of their crimes, and were condemned to pass a long period 
of exile, as souls embodied in various men or animals. He 
Jaments the misery of the human soul, in himself as well as 
in others, condemned to this long period of expiatory degra- 
dation, before they could regain the society of the Gods.* 
In one of his remaining fragments, he announces himself 
almost as a God upon earth, and professes his willingness as 
well as ability to impart to a favoured pupil the most won- 
derful gifts—powers to excite or abate the winds, to bring 
about rain or dry weather, to raise men from the dead.’ He 
was in fact a man of universal pretensions; not merely an 
expositor of nature, but a rhetorician, poet, physician, pro- 
phet, and conjuror. Gorgias the rhetor had been personally 
present at his magical ceremonies.* 

None of the remaining fragments of Empedokles 
remarkable than a few, in which he deplores the 
impossibility of finding out any great or compre- 
hensive truth, amidst the distraction and the suffer- 
ings of our short life. Every man took a different 
road, confiding only in his own accidental experience or par- 
ticular impressions ; but no man could obtain or communicate 
satisfaction about the whole.* 

Anaxagoras of Klazomene, a friend of the Athenian Peri- 
kles, and contemporary of Empedokles—was a man of far 
simpler and less ambitious character: devoted to physical 


are more 
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a Emp. Frag. vy. 5-18, Karst.; com- See Fr. Aug. Ukert, Ueber Daemo- 


pare Herod. ii. 123; Plato, Phedrus, 
55, p. 240 C.; Plutarch, De Isid. et. 
Osirid. ¢. 20. 

Plutarch observes in another place 
on the large proportion of religious 
mysticism blended with the philo- 
sophy of Empedokles—2wxparns pac- 
pdtoy Kal Seo Bapovlas euTrrAew 
procoplay ard TvOarydpov kat Ewmedor- 
adous AaBoy, eb pdda BeBaxxevwevny, 
&e. (Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 
580 C.) 
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nen, Heroen, und Genien, p. 151. 
b Emp. Fr. v. 390-425, Karst. 
© Diog. Laert. vill. 59. 
d Emp. Fr. vy. 34. 
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contemplation and geometry, without any of those mystical 
pretensions common among the Pythagoreans. His 


Theory of 

Anaxagoras . : . . 
“enied ge- Coctrines were set forth in prose, and in the Ionic 
neration and . ° ° 5 

destruction Cialect.2 His theory, like all those of his age, was 
recognises ° : . . 

onlymixture all-comprehensive in its purpose, starting from a 
and sever- : . . 

ance of pre- supposed beginning, and shewing how heaven, earth, 
existingkinds . : ‘ 

of matter. and the inhabitants of earth, had come into those 


appearances which were exhibited to sense. He agreed 
with Empedokles in departing from the point of view of 
Thales and other Jonic theorists, who had supposed one 
primordial matter, out of which, by various transformations, 
other sensible things were generated—and into which, when 
destroyed, they were again resolved. Like Empedokles, and 
like Parmenides previously, he declared that generation, un- 
derstood in this sense, was a false and impossible notion: 
that no existing thing could have been generated, or could be 
destroyed, or could undergo real transformation into any 
other thing different from what it was‘ Existing things 
were what they were, possessing their several inherent pro- 
perties; there could be no generation except the putting 
together of these things in various compounds, nor any de- 
struction except the breaking up of such compounds, nor any 
transformation except the substitution of one compound for 
another. 
But Anaxagoras did not accept the Empedoklean four 
elements as the sum total of first substances. He 
particles of reckoned all the different sorts of matter as original 
oF aaan al and primeval existences: he supposed them all to 
dee rok las ready made, in portions of all sizes, whereof 
there was no greatest and no least. Particles of the same 


Homcome- 
ries—small 


e Aristotel. Ethic. Eudem. i. 4, 5; | ticles themselves: déwowmépe is the 


Diogen. Laert. ii. 10. 

f Anaxagor. Fr. 22, p.135, ed. Schau- 
bach.—7d 8& yivec9ar Kal dardrAdAvoAa 
ok Opbas voulCoucw of “EAAnves. Ovddey 
yop xphma ylverat, ovd5€ dmddduTa, 
GAN am ebytwy xpnudtav cummloyeral 
re Kal diaxplvera’ Kal obras by oplds 
kadorey Té TE ylvecOa cumuloyerbu 
Kal Td drdrAAva bau diaKplyecOau. 

& Anaxag. Fr. 5, ed. Schaub. 

TS duovmeph are the primordial par- 


abstract word formed from this concrete 
—existence in the form or condition of 
duoouepy. Hach distinct substance has 
its own dwoiouspi, little particles like 
each other, and each possessing the 
characteristics of the substance. But 
the state called duowupépea pervades 
all substances (Marbach, Lehrbuch 
der Geschichte der Philosophie, s. 53, 
note 3). 
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sort he called Homeomeries: the aggregates-of which formed 
bodies of like parts; wherein the parts were like each other 
and like the whole. Flesh, bone, blood, fire," earth, water, 
gold, &c., were aggregations of particles mostly similar, in 
which each particle was not less flesh, bone, and blood, than 
the whole mass. 

But while Anaxagoras held that each of these Homoeome- 
ries' was a special sort of matter with its own properties, and 
each of them unlike every other: he held farther the peculiar 
doctrine, that no one of them could have an existence apart 
from the rest. Everything was mixed with everything: 
each included in itself all the others: not one of them could 
be obtained pure and unmixed. This was true of any portion 
however small, The visible and tangible bodies around us 
affected our senses, and received their denominations accord- 
ing to that one peculiar matter of which they possessed a 
decided preponderance and prominence. But each of them 
included in itself all the other matters, real and inseparable, 


although latent.* 


In the beginning (said Anaxagoras) all things (all sorts of 


matter) were together, in one mass or mixture. 
finitely numerous and infinite in diversity of magni- 
tude, they were so packed and confounded together 
that no one could be distinguished from the rest: 
no definite figure, or colour, or other property, could 
manifest itself. Nothing was distinguishable except 


h Lucretius, i. 836. 
Nunc et Anaxagore scrutemur Homceome- 
riam, 
Quam Greci memorant, nec nostra dicere 
lingua 
Concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas. 
Lucretius calls this theory Homeo- 
meria, and it appears to me that this 
name must have been bestowed upon 
it by its author. Zeller and several 
others after Schleiermacher conceive 
the name to date first from Aristotle 
and his physiological classification. 
But what other name was so natural 
or likely for Anaxagoras himself to 
choose ? 
i Anaxag. Fr. 8; Schaub. p. 101; 
compare p. 113. €repoy de ovdev eorw 
Buoy obdevl AAW. "AAN Stew TAcloTa 





In First condi- 
tion of things 
—all the pri- 
mordial 
varieties of 
matter were 
huddled toge- 
ther in con- 
fusion. Nous, 
or Reason, 
distinct from 


%, tadta evdnrAdrata ev Exaordy éort 
Kal Fv. 

k Lucretius, i. 875. 

Id quod Anaxagoras sibi sumit, ut omnibus 

omnes 

Res putet immistas rebus latitare, sed illud 

Apparere unum, cujus sint pluria mista, 

Et magis in promptu primaque in sede locata. 
Aristotel. Physic. i. 4-3. Awd pact ray 
éy mavtl peutxOou, SidT. way ex may- 
Tos édpay yvryvouevov’ galvecda de 
diapepoyvta Kal mpooaryopebecOa ETEpa 
GAAHAwY, eK TOD pdAdloTa bmEepexoyToS, 
dia TH TAO0s ev TH mlEer TOv arelpwy* 
eiAucpwas wey yap BAov deuKdy 7) weAay 
h odpra 7) doroty, ode elvar’ brov 8é 
mEloTOV ExacTov Exel, TOUTO SoKeEly elvan 
thy plow Tod mpdyuaros—also Aristot, 
De Coelo, iii. 3; Gen. Corr. i. I. 
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aa otter the infinite mass of Air and Alther (Fire), which 
one surrounded the mixed mass and kept it together.’ 
confused 


: : Sl dint Ree 
mass, setting bus all things continued for an infinite time 
the constitu- 


tnt Guvtites State of rest and nullity. The fundamental con- 
inmovement: traries,—wet, dry, hot, cold, light, dark, dense, rare, 
—in their intimate contact neutralised each other." Upon 
this inert mass supervened the agency of Nous or mind. The 
characteristic virtue of mind was, that it alone was com- 
pletely distinct, peculiar, pure in itself, unmixed with any- 
thing else: thus marked out from all other things which were 
indissolubly mingled with each other. Having no communion 
of nature with other things, it was noway acted upon by 
them, but was its own master or autocratic, and was of very 
great force. It was moreover the thinnest and purest of all 
things; possessing complete knowledge respecting all other 
things. It was like to itself throughout—the greater mani- 
festations of mind similar to the less.” 

But though other things could not act upon mind, mind 
Movement o¢ COUld act upon them. It first originated movement 


rotation in 7 = 4 = 
themass ori. 10 the quiescent mass. ‘The movement impressed 


goes ’y was that of rotation, which first began on a small 

Trgedeatly scale, then gradually extended itself around, be- 

itselt, Iske Coming more efficacious as it extended, and still 
rticl = : . a 

gregate to. Continuing to extend itself around more and more. 


1 Anaxag. Frag. 1; Schaub. p. 65. 
‘Oot mdvra xphuata iv, wmeipa Kal 
TAR00s Kal ouupédtnta. Kal yap Td 


a. 25; and De Ceelo, iii. 301, a. 12, 
e akwhtev yap %pxeru (Anaxagoras) 
Koo MoTrouety. 


omuKpoy ewmrepoy jv. Kal mdvtwy dod 
edvtwy ovdey e¥SnArov Fv td cpmiKpd- 
TyTOS. Tldyra yap anp te Kal aidhp 
karetxev, aupdrepa tmreipa edyta. Tadta 
yap méywrra Wveorw ev tots cummact 
TAHOE TE Kad weyebeL. 

The first three words —é6u0d mdvra 
xXphuara—were the commencement of 
the Anaxagorean treatise, and were 
more recollected and. cited than any 
other words in it. See Fragm. 106, 
17, Schaubach, and p. 660-68. Ari- 
stotle calls this primeval chaos 7d 
bly. 

m Anax. Frag. 6, Schaub, p. 97; 
Aristotel. Physic. i. 4, p. 187, a, with 
the commentary of Simplikius ap. 
Scholia, p. 335; Brandis also, iii. 203, 





n Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 100, Schaub. 
Td pey BAAa TwayTds poipay exer, yoods 
de eorly krepoy Kal adroxparts kab 
MéuixTa ovder. xphuari, GAA pdvos 
avTds ep éwitrod éorly. Ei wh yap 
ep EwvTOD jy, GAAd Tew euduiKTo 
Br, meretxey dy amdytav xpnudtov, 
elmep eucuuto Tew .... Kal éxdrvey by 
avroy Ta cummEemiypeva, Sore pndevds 
Xpnuaros Kpareiy duolws, ds Kal pdvoy 
eovta ep? EwtTod. Ect) yap dAenrd- 
Tardy Te TaYToY xXpnudtey Kal Kaba- 
petatov, kal yydunv wep) mayrds racay 
Yoxet, kal ioxver weyiorroy. 

Compare Plato, Kratylus, e. 65, p. 
413, ©. vovv avtokpatropa Kad ovdey) 
Memiypevoy (0 Aéyer -Avataydpas), 
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Through the prodigious velocity of this rotation, a 
separation was effected of those things which had 
deen hitherto undistinguishably huddled together.° 
Dense was detached from rare, cold from hot, dark from 
hght, dry from wet. The Homceomeric particles congre- 
gated together, each to its like; so that bodies were formed 
—definite and distinguishable aggregates, possessing such a 
preponderance of some one ingredient as to bring it into clear 
manifestation.t But while the decomposition of the multi- 
farious mass was thus carried far enough to produce distinct 
bodies, each of them specialised, knowable, and regular—still 
the separation can neyer be complete, nor can any one thing 
be “cut away as with a hatchet” from the rest. Hach thing, 
great or small, must always contain in itself a proportion or 
trace, latent if not manifest, of everything else.” Nothing 
except mind can be thoroughly pure and unmixed. 
Nevertheless other things approximate in different degrees 
to purity, according as they possess a more or less 
decided preponderance of some few ingredients over 
the remaining multitude. Thus flesh, bone, and 
other similar portions of the animal organism, were 
(according to Anaxagoras) more nearly pure (with 


gether—dis- 
tinguishable 
aggregates 
are formed. 


Nothing (ex- 
cept Novs) 
can be en- 
tirely pure 
or unmixed 
but other 
things may 
be compara- 
tively pure. 


one constituent more thoroughly preponderant and Flesh, Bone, 

. wc. are purer 

all other coexistent natures more thoroughly sub- than Air ot 
warth. 


ordinate and latent) than the four Empedoklean 
elements, Air, Fire, Earth, &c.; which were compounds 
wherein many of the numerous ingredients present were 
equally effective, so that the manifestations were more con- 


° Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 100, Sch. Kal 
THS Tepixaphoos THs ~vumdons vods 
expatnocey, BoTE Tepixwpyoa Thy ap- 
xhv. Kal mp@rov amd Tov opixpov 
jpkaro mepixwpioat, emertey TAcloy Tre- 
pixwpéet, kal mepixwphoe: em) mAetov. 
Kal 7a cuppioydueva Kad amroxpwopeva 
kal dioKpwdweva, mavra eyyw vous. 
Also Fr. 18, p. 129; Fr. 21, p. 134, 
Schau. 

P Anaxag. Fr. 8-19, Schaubach. 

q Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 101, Schaub. 
brew mAcioTa ev1, TadTa evdnrAdTaTa ev 
éxaordv éott kal jv. Pseudo-Origen. 





Philosophumen. 8. kwhoews Te peré- 
xew TH TavTa bd TOD YoU KiWoimeva, 
cuveAdely Te TH Buon, &e. Simplikius 
ad Aristot. Physic. i. p. 188, a. 13 
(p. 337, Schol. Brandis). 

r Aristotel. Physic. tii. 4, 5, p. 203, 
a. 23, dTiody pdpioy elvan duolws piywa 
7G wavrTt, &e. Anaxag. Fr. 16, p. 120, 
Schaub. 

Anaxag. Fr. 11, p. 119, Schaub. ov 
Kexdpicra Ta ev évl Kdouw, ovde 
amokéxomTar wearénel, we. Frag. 
12,p.122. ey mwayt) mdyta, ovde xw- 
pis eorw elvat.—FY. 15, p. 125. 
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fused and complicated. In this way the four Empedoklean 
elements formed a vast seed-magazine, out of which many 
distinct developments might take place, of ingredients all 


pre-existing within it. 


Air and Fire appeared to generate 
many new products, while flesh and bone did not.§ 


Amidst 


all these changes, however, the infinite total mass remained 
the same, neither increased nor diminished.* 
In comparing the theory of Anaxagoras with that of Em- 


Theory of 
Anaxagoras, 
compared 
with that of 


pedokles, we perceive that both of them denied not 
only the generation of new matter out of nothing 


Empedokles. (in which denial all the ancient physical philo- 
sophers concurred), but also the transformation of one form 


8 Aristotle, in two places (De Ceelo, 
iii. 3, p. 302, a. 28, and Gen. et Corr. 
i. I, p. 314, a. 8) appears to state that 
Anaxagoras regarded flesh and bone as 
simple and elementary: air, fire, and 
earth, as compounds from these and 
other Homceomeries. So Zeller (Gesch. 
Philos. v. i. p. 670, ed. 2), with Ritter, 
and others, understand him. Schau- 
bach (Anax. Fr. p. 81, 82) dissents 
from this opinion, but does not give a 
clear explanation. Another passage of 
Aristotle (Metaphys. i. 3, p. 984, a. 11) 
appears to contradict the above two 
passages, and to put fire and water, in 
the Anaxagorean theory, in the same 
general category as flesh and bone: 
the explanatory note of Bonitz, who 
tries to show that the passage in the 
Metaphysica is in harmony with the 
other two abovenamed passages, seems 
to me not satisfactory. 

Lucretius (i. 841, referred to in a 
previous note) numbers flesh, bone, 
fire, and water, all among the Anaxa- 
gorean Homceomeries; and I cannot 
but think that Aristotle, in contrast- 
ing Anaxagoras with Empedokles, has 
ascribed to the former language which 
could only have been used by the 
latter. "Evaytiws S€ gatvoyrat A€éyorTes 
ot wept "Avataydépay trois wept >Eutre- 
dorrdéa. ‘O wey yap (Emp.) prot mip 
kal b8wp Kal aépa nal viv oroxeta 
Téeccapa Kal GTA elvat, MaAAOY 7) TapKa 
Kal doroty Kal Ta TolatTa T&Y duoLO- 
pepoy. Of de (Anaxag.) tatta pev 
amraa Kal ororxeia, yijv 5€ Kal wip Kal 
aépa otvOera’ mavomepulay yap elvar 
rotray. (Gen. Corr.i, 1.) The last 





words (xavoreputav) are fully illus- 
trated bya portion of the other passage, 
De Coelo, iii. 3, aépa 5€ Kal mip wrypa 
tovtwy (the Homceomeries, such as 
flesh and blood) kal téy &AAwy orep- 
pdray mayvTwv’ elyat yop éxatepoy av- 
Tay e& dopdTwy duolomepOy TavTeY 
HOpownevoy’ 5 Kal yiyvecOu mdayTa 
ek TOUT@Y. 

Now it can hardly be said that 
Anaxagoras recognised one set of 
bodies as simple and elementary, and 
that Empedokles recognised another 
set of bodiesas such. Anaxagoras ex- 
pressly denied all simple bodies. In 
his theory, all bodies were compound : 
Nous alone formed an exception. 
Everything existed in everything. But 
they were compounds in which. par- 
ticles of one sort, or of a definite num- 
ber of sorts, had come together into 
such positive and marked action, as 
practically to nullify the remainder. 
The generation of the Homceomeric 
aggregate was by disengaging these 
like particles from the confused mix- 
ture in which their agency had before 
lain buried (yéveois, %xpavors pdvoy 
kal &kkpiis Tod amply KpumTomévov. 
Simplikius ap. Schaub. Anax. Fr. p. 
115). The Homceomeric aggregates or 
bodies were infinite in number : for in- 
eredients might be disengaged and re- 
combined in countless ways, so that the 
result should always be some positive 
and definite manifestations. Consider- 
ed in reference to the Homceomeric 
body, the constituent particles might 
in a certain sense be called elements. 

t Anaxag. Fr. 14, p. 125, Schaub. 
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of matter into others, which had been affirmed by Thales and 
others. Both of them laid down as a basis the existence of 
matter in a variety of primordial forms. They maintained 
that what others called generation or transformation, was 
only a combination or separation of these pre-existing ma- 
terials, in great diversity of ratios. Of such primordial forms 
of matter Empedokles recognised only four, the so-called 
Elements ; each simple and radically distinct from the others, 
and capable of existing apart from them, though capable 
also of being combined with them. Anaxagoras recognised 
primordial forms of matter in indefinite number, with an 
infinite or indefinite stock of particles of each; but no one 
form of matter (except Nous) capable of being entirely 
severed from the remainder. In the constitution of every 
indiyidual body in nature, particles of all the different forms 
were combined; but some one or a few forms were pre- 
ponderant and manifest, all the others overlaid and latent. 
Herein consisted the difference between one body and an- 
other. The Homceomeric body was one in which a confluence 
of like particles had taken place so numerous and powerful, 
as to submerge all the coexistent particles of other sorts. The 
majority thus passed for the whole, the various minorities not 
being allowed to manifest themselves, yet not for that reason 
ceasing to exist: a type of human society as usually consti- 
tuted, wherein some one vein of sentiment, ethical, zesthetical, 
religious, political, &c., acquires such omnipotence as to im- 
pose silence on dissentients, who are supposed not to exist 
because they cannot proclaim themselves without ruin. 

The hypothesis of multifarious forms of matter, latent yet 
still real and recoverable, appears to have been anit 
suggested to Anaxagoras mainly by the phenomena paris bade 


sivie phenomena 
of animal nutrition." The bread and meat on of animal 


. nutrition. 
which we feed nourishes all the different parts of 
our body—blood, flesh, bones, ligaments, veins, trachea, 
hair, &c. The nutriment must contain in itself different 


matters homogeneous with all these tissues and organs ; 


u See a remarkable passage in Plutarch, Vlacit. Philosoph, i. 3. 
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though we cannot see such matters, our reason tells us 
that they must be there. This physiological divination is 
interesting from its general approximation towards the results 
‘of modern analysis. 

Both Empedokles and Anaxagoras begin their constructive 
process from a state of stagnation and confusion 
tantamount to Chaos; which is not so much active 

discord (as Ovid paints it), as rest and nullity arising 

ing ageney, from the equilibrium of opposite forces. The chaos 
ane of Anaxagoras is in fact almost a reproduction of 
But Anaxagoras as 


Chaos, com- 
mon to both 
Empedokles 
and Anaxa- 
goras : Mov- 


the Infinite of Anaximander.* 
well as Empedokles enlarged his hypothesis by introducing 
(what had not occurred or did not seem necessary to Anaxi- 
mander) a special and separate agency for eliciting positive 
movement and development out of the negative and station- 
ary Chaos. The Nous or Mind is the Agency selected for this 
purpose by Anaxagoras: Love and Enmity by Empedokles. 
Both the one and the other initiate the rotatory cosmical 
motion ; upon which follows as well the partial disgregation 
of the chaotic mass, as the congregation of like particles of 
it towards each other. 
The Nous of Anaxagoras was understood by later writers as 
a God ;¥ but there is nothing in the fragments now 
remaining to justify the belief that the author him- 
self conceived it in that manner—or that he proposed 
it (according to Aristotle’s expression”) as the cause 


Nous, or 
mind, postu- 
lated by 
Anaxagoras 
—how un- 
derstood by 
later writers 


how in- of all that was good in the world, assigning other 
ended by ji 5 a 

Anaxagoras agencies as the causes of all evil. It is not charac- 
imselt, 


terised by him as a person—not so much as the 
Love and Enmity of Empedokles. It is not one but multi- 
tudinous, and all its separate manifestations are alike, differ- 
ing only as greater or less. It is in fact identical with the 


x Thisis a just comparison of Theo- 
phrastus. See the passage from his 
gvouny toropla, referred to by Sim- 
plikius ad Aristot. Physic. i. p. 187, a. 
21 (p. 335, Schol. Brand.). 

Y Cicero, Academ, iv. 37 ; Sext. Em- 
viric. ady. Mathematicos, ix. 6, roy wey 


voor, bs éort kat? avroy Oeds, &e. 

Compare Schaubach, Anax. Frag. 
Pp. 153. 

% Avistot. Metaphys. A. p. 984, b. 17. 
He praises Anaxagoras for this, ofov 
vipey map cik A€yovtas Tods ™pd- 
Tepov, Xe, 
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soul, the vital principle, or vitality, belonging not only to all 
men and animals, but to all plants also.” It is one substance, 
or form of matter among the rest, but thinner than all of 
them (thinner than even fire or air), and distinguished by the 
peculiar characteristic of being absolutely unmixed. It has 
moving power and knowledge, like the Air of Diogenes the 
Apolloniate: it initiates movement; and it knows about all 
the things which either pass into or pass out of combination. 
It disposes or puts in order all things that were, are, or will 
be ; but it effects this only by acting asa fermenting principle, 
to break up the huddled mass, and to initiate rotatory motion, 
at first only on a small scale, then gradually increasing. Ro- 
tation having once begun, and the mass having been as it 
were unpacked and liberated, the component Homceomeries 
are represented as coming together by their own inherent 
attraction.” The Anaxagorean Nous introduces order and 
symmetry into Nature, simply by stirring up rotatory motion 
in the inert mass, so as to release the Homceomeries from 
prison. It originates and maintains the great cosmical fact 
of rotatory motion; which variety of motion, from its perfect 
regularity and sameness, is declared by Plato also to be the 
one most consonant to Reason and Intelligence.° Such rota- 
tion being once set on foot, the other phenomena of the 
universe are supposed to be determined by its influence, and 
by their own tendencies and properties besides: but there is 
no farther agency of Nous, which only knows these phenomena 
as and when they occur. Anaxagoras tried to explain them 
as well as he could; not by reference to final causes, nor by 


a Aristoteles (or Pseudo-Aristot.) De 
Plantis, i. 1. 

Aristot. De Anima, i. 2, 65-6-13. 

Aristotle says that the language of 
Anaxagoras about vods and pux% was 
not perfectly clear or consistent. But 
it seems also from Plato De Legg. xii. 
p. 907, B, that Anaxagoras made no 
distinction between vods and pux7. 
Compare Plato, Kratylus, p. 400 A. 

b Anaxag. Fr. 8, and Schaubach’s 
Comm. p. 112-150. 

“Mens erat id, quod movebat mo- 
lem homceomeriarum: hac ratione, 
per hunc motum & mente excitatum, 





secretio factaest .... Materie autem 
propriz insunt vires: proprio suo 
pondere heec, quze mentis vi mota et 
secreta sunt, feruntur in eum locum, 
quo nune sunt.” 

Compare Alexand.A phrod.ap.Scho- 
lia ad Aristot. Physic. li. p. 194, a. 
(Schol. p. 348 a Brandis), Marbach, 
Lehrbuch der Gesch. Philos. 8. 54, note 
2, p. 82; Preller, Hist. Phil. ex fontibus 
contexta, 8. 53, with his comment, 

© Plato, Pheedo, ¢. 107, 108, p. 98; 
Plato, De Legg. xii. p. 907 B; Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 4, p. 985, b. 18, Plato, 
Timeus, 34 A. 88 EH, 
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assuming good purposes of Nous which each combination 
was intended to answer—but by physical analogies, well or ill 
chosen, and especially by the working of the grand cosmical 
rotation.4 

This we learn from Plato and Aristotle, who blame Anaxa- 
goras for inconsistency in deserting his own hypothesis, and 
in invoking explanations from physical agencies, to 
the neglect of Nous and its supposed optimising 
purposes. But Anaxagoras, as far as we can judge 
by his remaining fragments, seems not to have 
committed any such inconsistency. He did not proclaim his 
Nous to be a powerful extra-cosmical Architect, like the 
Demiurgus of Plato—nor an intra-cosmical, immanent, un- 
deliberating instinct (such as Aristotle calls Nature), tending 
towards the production and renewal of regular forms and 
conjunctions, yet operating along with other agencies which 
produced concomitants irregular, unpredictable, often even 
obstructive and monstrous. Anaxagoras appears to conceive 
his Nous as one among numerous other real agents in 
Nature, material like the rest, yet differing from the rest 
as being powerful, simple, and pure from all mixture,° as 
being endued with universal cognizance, as being the earliest 
to act in point of time, and as furnishing the primary con- 
dition to the activity of the rest by setting on foot the 
cosmical rotation. The Homoeomeries are coeternal with, 


Plato and 
Aristotle 
blame Anax- 
agoras for 
deserting his 
own theory. 


d Aristoph. Nub. 380, 828. aidépios 


or air. Herakleitus regarded 7d repié- 
Atvos—Aivos Baotrever, Tov ALP éke- 


Xov aS AoyiKy kal gpevfipes. Dio- 


AnAaroés—the sting of which applies 
to Anaxagoras and his doctrines— 
Anaxagoras divous twas avohtous dva- 
(wypapay— ti Tod vod ampatla rat 
évola (Clemens. Alexandrin. Stromat. 
ii, p. 304). : 

To move (in the active sense, #.e. to 
cause movement in) and to know, are 
the two attributes of the Anaxagorean 
Nods (Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, p. 
405, & 18). 

e Anaxagoras, Fr. 8, p. 100, Schaub. 


éoti yap AertétaToy TE TaVTMY XpnuaTwu, Xe. 


This means, not that vots was unex- 
tended or immaterial, but that it was 
thinner or more subtle than either fire 





genes of Apollonia considered air as 
endued with cognition, and as im- 
parting cognition by being inhaled. 
Compare Plutarch, De Placit. Philos. 
IV. 3. 

I cannot think, with Briicker (Hist. 
Philosop. part ii. b. ii. De Secta Ionica, 
p. 504, ed. 2nd), and with Tennemann, 
Ges, Ph.i. 8, p. 312, that Anaxagoras 
was “primus qui Dei ideam inter 
Grecos a materialitate quasi purifica- 
vit,” &c. I agree rather with Zeller 
(Gesch. der Philos. i. p. 680-683, ed. 
2nd), that the Anaxagorean Nous is 
not conceived as having either imma- 
teriality or personality. 
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if not anterior to, Nous. They have laws and properties of 
their own, which they follow, when once liberated, without 
waiting for the dictation of Nous. What they do is known by, 
but not ordered by, Nous. It is therefore no inconsistency in 
Anaxagoras that he assigns to mind one distinct and peculiar 
agency, but nothing more; and that when trying to explain 
the variety of phenomena he makes reference to other physical 
agencies, as the case seems to require.’ 

In describing the formation of the Kosmos, Anaxagoras 
supposed, that as a consequence of the rotation 
initiated by mind, the primitive chaos broke up. 
“The Dense, Wet, Cold, Dark, Heavy, came to- 
gether into the place where now Earth is: Hot, Dry, 
Rare, Light, Bright, departed to the exterior region of the 
revolying Auther.”® In such separation each followed its 
spontaneous and inherent tendency. Water was disengaged 
from air and clouds, earth from water: earth was still farther 
consolidated into stones by cold. Earth remained stationary . 
in the centre, while fire and air were borne round it by the 
force and violence of the rotatory movement. . The celestial 
bodies—Sun, Moon, and Stars—were solid bodies analogous 
to the earth, either caught originally in the whirl of the 
rotatory movement, or torn from the substance of the earth 
and carried away into the outer region of rotation.* They 
were rendered hot and luminous by the fiery fluid in the 
rapid whirl of which they were hurried along. The Sun was 
a stone thus made red-hot, larger than Peloponnesus: the 
Moon was of earthy matter, nearer to the Earth, deriving its 
light from the Sun, and including not merely plains and 
mountains, but also cities and inhabitants." Of the planetary 


Astronomy 
and physics 
of Anaxa- 
goras. 


# Simplikius, in Physic. Aristot. p. 
73. Kal’ Avataydpas 5& Toy voiv édoas, 
és onow Evdnuos, cal avtopati(wy 7a 
TOAAG CuUVioTHCW. 

& Diogen. Laert.ii. 8. Novy... apxny 
KIT OEWS. 

Briicker, Hist. Philos. ut supra. 
“ Scilicet, semel inducto in materiam 
2 mente motu, sufficere putavit Anax- 
agoras, juxta leges nature mottisque, 
rerum ortum describere.” 


h Anaxag. Fr. 19, p. 131, Schaub. ; 
compare Fr, 6, p. 97; Diogen. Laert. 
ii. 8. 

i Anaxag. Fr. 20, p. 133, Schau. 

k See the curious passage in Plu- 
tarch, Lysander 12, and Plato, Legg. 
xii. p. 007 B; Diogen. Laert. ii. 12; 
Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 13. 

m Plato, Kratylus, p. 409 A; Plato, 
Apol, So. ¢. 14; Xenophon, Memorab. 
v7. 
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movements, apart from the diurnal rotation of the celestial 
sphere, Anaxagoras took no notice." He explained the 
periodical changes in the apparent course of the sun and 
moon by resistances which they encountered, the former from 
accumulated and condensed air, the latter from the cold.° 
Like Anaximenes and Demokritus, Anaxagoras conceived the 
Earth as flat, round in the surface, and not deep, resting on 
and supported by the air beneath it. Originally (he thought) 
the earth» was horizontal, with the axis of celestial rotation 
perpendicular, and the north pole at the zenith, so that this 
rotation was then lateral, like that of a dome or roof; it was 
moreover equable and unchanging with reference to every 
part of the plane of the earth’s upper surface, and distributed 
light and heat equally to every part. But after a certain 
time the Earth tilted over of its own accord to the south, 
thus lowering its southern half, raising the northern half, and 
causing the celestial rotation to appear oblique.? 

Besides these doctrines respecting the great cosmical 
bodies, Anaxagoras gave explanations of many 
among the striking phenomena in geology and 
meteorology—the sea, rivers, earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, hail, snow, &c.4 He treated also of animals and plants 
—their primary origin, and the manner of their propagation." 
He thought that animals were originally produced by the 
hot and moist earth ; but that being once produced, the breeds 
were continued by propagation. The seeds of plants he 
supposed to have been originally contained in the air, from 
whence they fell down to the warm and moist earth, where 
they took root and sprung up.’ He believed that all plants, 


His geology, 
meteorology, 
physiology. 


n Schaubach, ad Anax. Fr. p. 165. 

° Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. ii. 
D2, 
p Diogenes Laert. ii. 9, 7a 8 &orpa 
Kar’ apxas Ooroedas evexPjva, Sore 
KaTa Kopuphy Ths yas tov del paivo- 
fevoy elvyat méAov, torepov B& Thy (viv) 
éynAtw AaBeiv. Plutarch, Placit. Phil, 
li. 8. 

4 See Schaubach, ad Anax. Fy. p. 
174-181. 

Among the points to which Anax- 
agoras addressed himself was the an- 





nual inundation of the Nile, which he 
ascribed to the melting of the snows in 
4Ethiopia, in the higher regions of the 
river’s course.—Diodor. i. 38. Hero- 
dotus notices this opinion (ii. 22), call- 
ing it plausible, but false, yet without 
naming any one as its author. Com- 
pare Euripides, Helen. 3. 
__’ Arvistotel. De Generat. Animal. 
LUD Osis 

* Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. iii22; 
Diogen. Laert. ii, 9; Aristot. De 
Plantis, i. 2. 
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as well as all animals, had a certain measure of intelligence 
and sentiment, differing not in kind but only in degree from 
the intelligence and sentiment of men; whose superiority of 
intelligence was determined, to a great extent, by their pos- 
session of hands.t. He explained sensation by the action of 
unlike upon unlike (contrary to Empedokles, who referred it 
to the action of like upon like"), applying this doctrine to 
the explanation of the five senses separately. But he pro- 
nounced the senses to be sadly obscure and insufficient as 
means of knowledge. Apparently, however, he did not 
discard their testimony, nor assume any other means of 
knowledge independent of it, but supposed a concomitant and 
controlling effect of intelligence as indispensable to compare 
and judge between the facts of sense when they appeared 


contradictory.* 
out his opinions. 


t Aristot. De Plantis,i. 1; Aristot. 
Part. Animal. iy. ro. 

u Theophrastus, De Sensu, sect. 1— 
sect. 27-30. 

This difference followed naturally 
from the opinions of the two philo- 
sophers on the nature of the soul or 
mind. Anaxagoras supposed it pecu- 
liar in itself, and dissimilar to the 
Homceomeries without, Empedokles 
conceived it as a compound of the 
four elements, analogous to all that 
was without: hence man knew each 
exterior element by its like within 
himself—earth by earth, water by 
water, &c. 

x Anaxag. Fr. 19, Schaub.; Sextus 
Empiric. ady, Mathem. vii. 91-140; 
Cicero, Academ. i. 12. 

Anaxagoras remarked that the con- 
trast between black and white might 
be made imperceptible to sense by a 
suecession of numerous intermediate 
colours very finely graduated. He is 
said to have affirmed that snow was 
really black, notwithstanding that it 
appeared white to our senses: since 
water was black, and snow was only 
frozen water (Cicero, Academ. iv. 31; 
Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. 1. 33). 
“ Anaxagoras non modo id ita esse (se, 
albam niyem esse) negabat, sed sibi, 
quia sciret, aquam nigram esse, unde 
illa conereta esset, albam ipsam esse 





On this point, however, it is difficult to make 


ne vidert quidem.’ Whether Anax- 
agoras ever affirmed that snow did not 
appear to him white, may reasonably 
be doubted: his real affirmation pro- 
bably was, that snow, though it ap- 
peared white, was not really white. 
And this affirmation depended upon 
the line which he drew between the 
fact of sense, the phenomenal, the rela- 
tive, on one side—and the substratum, 
the real, the absolute, on the other. 
Most philosophers recognise a distinc- 
tion between the two; but the line 
between the two has been drawn in 
very different directions. Anaxagoras 
assumed as his substratum, real, or ab- 
solute, the Homceomeries numerous 
primordial varieties of matter, each 
with its inherent qualities. Among 
these varieties he reckoned water, but 
he did not reckon snow. He also con- 
sidered that water was reallyand abso- 
lutely black or dark (the Homeric pé- 
Aay tdwp)—that blackness was among 
its primary qualities. Water,when con- 
solidated into snow, was so disguised 
as to produce upon the spectator the 
appearance of whiteness; but it did 
not really lose, nor could it lose, its 
inherent colour. A negro covered with 
whitepaint,andthereforelooking white, 
is still really black: a wheel painted 
with the seven prismatic colours, and 
made to revolve rapidly, will look 
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Anaxagoras, residing at Athens and intimately connected 
Thedoctines With Perikles, incurred not only unpopularity, but 
of Anaxa- “ s a 
coed Ten legal prosecution, by the tenor of his philo 
regarded a8 | sophical opinions, especially those on astronomy. 


offensive an 

impious. —'T' Greeks who believed in Helios and Seléné as 
not merely living beings but Deities, his declaration that the 
Sun was a luminous and fiery stone, and the Moon an earthy 
mass, appeared alike absurd and impious. Such was the 
judgment of Sokrates, Plato, and Xenophon, as well as of 
Aristophanes and the general Athenian public.” Anaxagoras 
was threatened with indictment for blasphemy, so that 
Perikles was compelled to send him away from Athens. 

That physical enquiries into the nature of things, and 
attempts to substitute scientific theories in place of the 
personal agency of the Gods, were repugnant to the religious 
feelings of the Greeks, has been already remarked.” Yet: 
most of the other contemporary philosophers must have been 
open to this reproach, not less than Anaxagoras; and we 
learn that the Apolloniate Diogenes left Athens from the 
same cause. If others escaped the like prosecution, which 
fell upon Anaxagoras, we may probably ascribe this fact to 
the state of political party at Athens, and to the intimacy of 
the latter with Perikles. The numerous political enemies of 
that great man might fairly hope to discredit him in the 
public mind—at the very least to vex and embarrass him— 
by procuring the trial and condemnation of Anaxagoras. 
Against other philosophers, even when propounding doctrines 
not less obnoxious respecting the celestial bodies, there was 
not the same collateral motive to stimulate the aggressive 
hostility of individuals. 

Contemporary with Anaxagoras— yet somewhat younger, 
Piowencs of as far as we can judge, upon doubtful evidence— 
coznises one Lived the philosopher Diogenes, a native of Apollonia 


primordial 


ae ee in Krete. Of his life we know nothing except that 


white, but it is still really septi-co- | Plato, Lysis, c. 32, p. 217 D 

loured : ze, the state of rapid revolu- y Blato, a ap Cc. oe Xenoph 
tion would be considered as an excep- | Memor. iv. 7. ' a 
tional state, notnatural toit. Compare | 7% Plutarch, Nikias, 23. 
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he taught during some time at Athens, which city he was forced 
to quit on the same ground as Anaxagoras. Accusations of 
impiety were either brought or threatened against him :? 
physical philosophy being offensive generally to the received 
religious sentiment, which was specially awakened and ap- 
pealed to by the political opponents of Perikles. 

Diogenes the Apolloniate, the latest in the series of Ionic 
philosophers or physiologists, adopted, with modifications and 
enlargements, the fundamental tenet of Anaximenes. There 
was but one primordial element—and that element was air. 
He laid it down as indisputable that all the different objects 
in this Kosmos must be at the bottom one and the same 
thing: unless this were the fact, they would not act upon 
each other, nor mix together, nor do good and harm to each 
other, as we see that they do. Plants would not grow out of 
- the earth, nor would animals live and grow by nutrition, unless 
there existed as a basis this universal sameness of nature. No 
one thing therefore has a peculiar nature of its own: there is 
in all the same nature, but very changeable and diversified.> 


Now the fundamental substance, common to all, was air. 


Air was infinite, eternal, powerful; it was, besides, 
full of intelligence and knowledge. 


property Diogenes proved by 


a Diogen. Laert. ix. 52. The danger 
incurred by Diogenes the Apolloniate 
at Athens is well authenticated, on the 
evidence of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
who had good means of knowing. And 
the fact may probably be referred to 
some time after the year B.C. 440, when 
Athens was at the height of her power 
and of herattraction for foreignvisitors 
—when the visits of philosophers to 
the city has been multiplied by the 
countenance of Perikles—andwhenthe 
political rivals of that great man had 
set the fashion of assailing them in 
order to injure him. This seems to me 
one probable reason for determining 
the chronology of the Apolloniate Dio- 
genes: another is, that his description 
of the veins in the human body is so 
minute and detailed as to betoken an 
advanced period of philosophy between 
B.C, 440-410. See the point discussed 
in Panzerbieter, Fragment. Diogen. 





Air was the 
primordial, 
universal 
element. 


This latter 
the succession of eli- 


Apoll. c. 12-18 (Leipsic, 1830). 

Simplikius (ad Aristot. Phys. fol. 
6A) describes Diogenesas having been 
oxedvv vedraros in the series of phy- 
sical theorists. 

b Diogen. Ap. Fragm. ii. c. 29 Pan- 
zerb.; Theophrastus, DeSensu, s. 39. 

ei yap Ta ey THdE TH KOTUM VOY 
edvta yh Kal Bdwp Kal T&AAa, boa 
patvera ev TedE TH KdoMwM edyTa, Et 
TOUTEwWY TL qv TO ETEpoyY Tod ETEpoU 
érepoy eby tH idln poe, Kad pi) Td 
avr) coy pmerémumTe ToAAAX@s Kal NTE- 
poovro ovdaph ovre ployeoOa aAAT- 
Rois Hdivaro ote HPeAnois TH ETEpH 
ote BAaBh, &e. 

Aristotle approves this fundamental 
tenet of Diogenes, the conclusion that 
there must be one common Something 
out of which all things came—et évds 
dmovra (Gen. et Corrupt, i. 6-7, p. 322, 
a. 14) inferred from the fact that they 
acted upon each other. 
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matic and atmospheric phenomena of winter and summer, 
night and day, rain, wind, and fine weather. All these 
successions were disposed in the best possible manner by 
the air: which could not have laid out things in such 
regular order and measure, unless it had been endowed with 
intelligence. Moreover, air was the source of life, soul, and 
intelligence, to men and animals: who inhaled all these by 
respiration, and lost all of them as soon as they ceased to 
respire.° 

Air, life-giving and intelligent, existed everywhere, formed 
the essence of everything, comprehended and go- 
verned everything. Nothing in nature could be 
without it: yet at the same time all things in 
nature partook of it in a different manner.2 For 
it was distinguished by great diversity of properties 
and by many gradations of intelligence. It was hotter or 
colder—moister or drier—denser or rarer—more or less 
active and movable—exhibiting differences of colour and 
taste. All these diversities were found in objects, though 
all at the bottom were air. Reason and intelligence resided 
in the warm air. So also to all animals as well as to men, 
the common source of vitality, whereby they lived, saw, heard, 
and understood, was air; hotter than the atmosphere gener- 
ally, though much colder than that near the sun. Never- 
theless, in spite of this common characteristic, the air was 
in other respects so indefinitely modifiable, that animals were 


Air possessed 
numerous 
and diverse 
properties ; 
was emi- 
nently modi- 
fiable. 


¢ Diogenes Apoll. Fr. iv.-vi. c, 36- 
42, Panz. 

—Ov yep dy otra deddrba oidy TE 
jv tvev vohows, ote maytTwy pméTpa 
exew, xeyavds Te Kad Odpeos kad vuK- 
Tos Kal nuépns Kad veray Kad aveuov 
kal evdia@y. Kal Ta AAG ef Tis BolAc- 
ta evvogecba, ebpicxor dy oTw Sia- 
kelueva, as avvoroy KdAAoTa, “Eri dé 
mpos TovTos Kal Tade weyara onweta 
uvOpwmos yap ral Ta BAAa (a dva- 
TVEOVTA (ae T@ dept. Kal rovro abtois 
Kal Wuxh ear Kad vdnors 

—Ka) pod doréer 7d Thy vonow & ex ov 
elvat 6 ahp Kadcducvos brd Tay cu Opd- 
tov, &e. 

Schleiermacher has an instructive 








commentary upon these fragments of 
the Apolloniate Diogenes (Vermischte 
Schriften, vol. ii. p. 157-102; Ueber 
Diogenes yon Apollonia). 

d Diog. Ap. Fr. vi, Kal éore wnde 
ey 8, 71 uh mer exes TovTOU (air), MeTeXet 
dé jabrov ovdsé ey dpolws Td ErTepoy Te 
er ep GAA TodAol Tpdmrot kal adtov 
Tov Gepos Kal Tis vonows ciow. 

Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, p. 405, a.21. 

Atoyevns x, domep Kat eae TWES, 
dépa [iwéAaBe Thy Wxhv], &e, 

e Diog. Ap. Fr. vi. * kal rdvtav Cbwv 
ayn 7 poxt 7) adTd eat, ap Bepus- 
TEpos mey Tob ew éy @& éouey, Tod 
MévTOL Tapa TH HAlw morddrAwW Wuxpd- 
TEpOS. 
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of all degrees of diversity, in form, habits, and intelligence. 
Men were doubtless more alike among themselves: yet no 
two of them could be found exactly alike, furnished with 
the same dose of aerial heat or vitality. All other things, 
animate and inanimate, were generated and perished, begin- 
ning from air and ending in air: which alone continued 
immortal and indestructible. 

The intelligence of men and animals, very unequal in 
character and degree, was imbibed by respiration, 
the inspired air passing by means of the veins and ji°8s— 
along with the blood into all parts of the body. Of Senoity, 
the veins Diogenes gave a description remarkable "’™"?"" 
for its minuteness of detail, in an age when philosophers 
dwelt almost exclusively in loose general analogies. He 
conceiyed the principal seat of intelligence in man to be in 
the thoracic cavity, or in the ventricle of the heart, where 
a quantity of air was accumulated ready for distribution? 
The warm and dry air concentrated round the brain, and 
reached by veins from the organs of sense, was the centre 
of sensation. Taste was explained by the soft and porous 
nature of the tongue, and by the number of veins communi- 
cating with it. The juices of sapid bodies were sucked up by 
it as by a sponge: the odorous stream of air penetrated from 
without through the nostrils: both were thus brought into 
conjunction with the sympathising cerebral air. To this 
air also the image impressed upon the eye was transmitted, 
thereby causing vision:' while pulsations and vibrations of 
the air without, entering through the ears and impinging 
upon the same centre, generated the sensation of sound. If 
the veins connecting the eye with the brain were inflamed, 


Physiology of 


£ Diogen. Apoll. Fr. y. ch. 38, Panz. 

& Diogen. Apoll. Fr. vii. ch. 48, Panz. 
The description of the veins given by 
Diogenes is preserved in Aristotel. 
Hist. Animal. iii. 2: yet seemingly 
only in a defective abstract, for Theo- 
phrastus alludes to various opinions of 
Diogenes on the veins, which are not 
contained in Aristotle. See Philipson, 
“TAn avOpwrlyn, Pp. 203. 

h Plutarch, Placit. Philos. iv. 5. "Ev 
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TH aprnpiakh Koirla THs Kapdlas, Hrs 
ear) kat rvevmarinh. See Panzerbieter’s 
commentary upon these words, which 
are not very clear (c. 50), nor easy to 
reconcilewith the description given by 
Diogenes himself of the veins. 

i Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph, iv. 18. 
Theophrast. De Sensu, 8. 39-41-43. 
Kpitindraroy S¢ jdovis Thy YA@TTAY. 
amardrarov yap elvar Kal pavov Kal Tas 
prdBas amdous avykew cis oT hy. 
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no visual sensation could take place ; * moreover if our minds 
or attention were absorbed in other things, we were often 
altogether insensible to sensations either of sight or of sound: 
which proved that the central air within us was the real seat 
of sensation.! Thought and intelligence, as well as sensation, 
was an attribute of the same central air within us, depending 
especially upon its purity, dryness, and heat, and impeded or 
deadened by moisture or cold. Both children and animals 
had less intelligence than men; because they had more mois- 
ture in their bodies, so that the veins were choked up, and 
the air could not get along them freely to all parts. Plants 
had no intelligence; having no apertures or ducts whereby 
the air could pervade their internal structure. Our sensations 
were pleasurable when there was much air mingled with the 
blood, so as to lighten the flow of it, and to carry it easily to 
all parts: they were painful when there was little air, and 
when the blood was torpid and thick.™ 

The structure of the Kosmos Diogenes supposed to have 
been effected by portions of the infinite air, taking 
upon them new qualities and undergoing various 
transformations. Some air, becoming cold, dense, 
and heavy, sunk down to the centre, and there remained 
stationary as earth and water: while the hotter, rarer, and 
lighter air ascended and formed the heavens,assuming through 
the intelligence included in it a rapid rotatory movement 


k Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. iv.16; 
Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 40. 


Kosmology 
and Meteoro- 


logy. 


X \ t 
Kapa Kal TUPAa. 
The expression ascribed to Diogenes 


1 Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 42. “Or: 
5 6 evrds ahp aicbdverat, fuKpoy ay 
pdpiov Tod Beod, onuetoy elyar, br. TOA- 
Adicts mpds MAA Tv vody ExovTes OUP 
bp@wev ov akovouer. 


pdmay tivev Tod voew bmapxet Kad ypdu- 
Mara ToAAdKIs emumopevouevous TH wee 
kal Abyo. mpoonlarovres TH aKoH Sia- 
AavOdvovow Huas Kal Siapetyouocw mpds 
érépous Tov vodv exovTas—h Kal ré- 
AekTat, vous 6p4 Kad vods akover, TEAAA 





by Theophrastus—é évrds ahp, uixpdy 
&v udpiov tod 8e0d0—is so printed 
by Philipson ; but the word écod seems 
not well avouched as to the text, and 
Schneider prints @vuod. It is not im- 
possible that Diogenes may have called 
the air God, without departing from 
his physical theory: but this requires 
proof. 

m Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 43-46; 
Plutarch, Placit. Philos. v. 20. That 
moisture is the cause of dulness, and 
that the dry soul is the best and most 
intelligent—is cited among the doc- 
trines of Herakleitus, with whom Dio- 
genes of Apollonia is often in harmony. 
Ain Wuxh copwrdtn kal aplotn. See 
Schleiermach. Herakleitos, sect.59-64. 
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round the earth, and shaping itself into sun, moon, and stars, 
which were light and porous bodies like pumice stone. The 
heat of this celestial matter acted continually upon the earth 
and water beneath, so that the earth became comparatively 
drier, and the water was more and more drawn up as vapour, 
to serve for nourishment to the heavenly bodies. The stars 
also acted as breathing-holes to the Kosmos, supplying the 
heated celestial mass with fresh air from the infinite mass 
without." Like Anaxagoras, Diogenes conceived the figure 
of the earth as flat and round, like a drum; and the rotation 
of the heaven as lateral, with the axis perpendicular to the 
surface of the earth, and the north pole always at the zenith. 
This he supposed to have been the original arrangement ; 
but after a certain time, the earth tilted over spontaneously 
towards the south—the northern half was elevated and the 
southern half depressed—so that the north pole was no longer 
at the zenith, and the axis of rotation of the heavens became 
apparently oblique.° He thought moreover that the existing 
Kosmos was only of temporary duration; that it would perish 
and be succeeded by future analogous systems, generated 
from the same common substance of the infinite and inde- 
structible air.P Respecting animal generation—and to some 
extent respecting meteorological phenomena *°—Diogenes also 
propounded several opinions, which are imperfectly known, 
but which appear to have resembled those of Anaxagoras. 


n Plutarch ap. Eusebium Prep. 
Evang. i.8; Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2 ; 
Diogen. Laert. ix. 53. Awyévns Kicon- 
poeidy Ta toTpa, Siamvoids O& avTa vo- 
ple tod Kécpov, elvar 5& Sidmupa’ 
cuumepipeperba 5€ Tols pavepois o- 
Tpots apavets AlBous kal map’ avTd TovT’ 
évovigous’ mintoyra dé moAAdKLS em) THs 
yns cBervucba’ Kabdrep Toy ev Airyos 
moTamois Tupwoas KaTevexbevTa ao- 
7répa wétpwoy. This remarkable anti- 
cipation of modern astronomy—the re- 
cognition of aerolithes asaclass of non- 
luminous earthybodies revolving round 
thesun,but occasionally coming within 
the sphere of the earth’ s attraction, be- 
coming luminous in our atmosphere, 
falling on the earth,and there being ex- 
tinguished—is noticed by Alex. von 
Humboldt in his Kosmos, vol. i. p. 98- 





104, Eng. trans. He says—‘ The opi- 
nion of Diogenes of Apollonia entirely 
accords with that of the present day,” 
p. 110. The charm and value of that 
interesting bookis greatly enhanced by 
his frequent reference to the ancient 
points of view on astronomical subjects. 

° Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 8; 
Panzerbieter ad Diog. Ap. c. 76-78; 
Schaubach ad Anaxagor. Fr. p. 175. 

P Plutarch ad. Eusebium, Preep. 
Evang. i. 8. 

4 Preller, Hist, Philosoph. Greec.- 
Rom, ex fontibus contexta, sect. 68. 
Preller thinks that Diogenes employed 
his chief attention “in animantium 
natura ex aeris principio repetenda;” 
and that he was less full “in cogni- 
tione trav petedpov.” But the frag- 
ments scarcely justify this. 
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Nearly contemporary with Anaxagoras and Empedokles, two 


Leukippus other enquirers propounded a new physical theory 
d Demo- Z : 

kritus very different from those already noticed—usually 

Atomic the- 


known under the name of the atomic theory. This 
theory, though originating with the Eleate Leukippus, ob- 
tained celebrity chiefly from his pupil Demokritus of Abdéra, 
its expositor and improver. Demokritus (born seemingly in 
B.C. 460, and reported to have reached extreme old age) was 
nine years younger than Sokrates, thirty-three years older 
than Plato, and forty years younger than Anaxagoras. The 
age of Leukippus is not known, but he can hardly have been 
much younger than Anaxagoras." 

Of Leukippus we know nothing: of Demokritus, very little 
—yet enough to exhibit a life, like that of Anax- 
agoras, consecrated to philosophical investigation, 
and neglectful not merely of politics, but even of 
inherited patrimony.s His attention was chiefly 
turned towards the study of Nature, with conceptions less 
vague, and a more enlarged observation of facts, than any 
of his contemporaries had ever bestowed. He was enabled 
to boast that no one had surpassed him in extent of tra- 
velling over foreign lands, in intelligent research and con- 
verse with enlightened natives, or in following out the 
geometrical relations of lines. He spent several years in 
visiting Egypt, Asia Minor, and Persia. His writings were 
numerous, and on many different subjects, including ethics, 
as well as physics, astronomy, and anthropology. None of 
them have been preserved. But we read even from critics 
like Dionysius of Halikarnassus and Cicero, that they were 
composed in an impressive and semi-poetical style, not 
unworthy to be mentioned in analogy with Plato; while in 


ory. 


Long life, 
varied tra- 
vels, and nu- 
merous com- 
positions of 
Demokritus. 


r Diogen. Laert., ix. 41. See the 
chronology of Demokritus discussed 
in Mullach, Frag. Dem. p. 12-25 ; and 
in Zeller, Gesch. Philosoph, vol. i. p. 
570-581, 2nd edit. The statement of 
Apollodorus as to the date of his birth, 
appears more trustworthy than the 
earlier date assigned by Thrasyllus 
(B.0. 470). Demokritus declared him- 





self to be forty years younger than 
Anaxagoras. 

8 Dionys. ix. 36-39. 

t Demokrit. Fragm. 6, p. 238, ed. 
Mullach. Compare ib. p. 41; Diogen. 
Laert. ix. 35; Strabo, xv. p. 703. 

Pliny, Hist. Natur. “ Democritus— 


vitam inter experimenta consumpsit,” 
&e. 
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range and diversity of subjects they are hardly inferior to 


Aristotle. 


The theory of Leukippus and Demokritus (we have no 


means of distinguishing ) : 
g g the two) appears to have pansion be- 


grown out of the Eleatic theory.* Parmenides the fren}, 
Eleate (as I have already stated) in distinguishing mok™s24 


Ens, the self-existent, real, or absolute, on one side ™™4* 

—from the phenomenal and relative on the other—con- 
ceived the former in such a way that its connection with 
the latter was dissolved. The real and absolute, according 
to him, was One, extended, enduring, continuous, unchange- 
able, immovable: the conception of Ens included these aftir- 
mations, and at the same time excluded peremptorily Non- 
Ens, or the contrary of Ens. Now the plural, unextended, 
transient, discontinuous, changeable, and moving, implied a 
mixture of Ens and Non-Ens, or a partial transition from 
one to the other. Hence (since Non-Ens was inadmissible) 
such plurality, &c., could not belong to the real or absolute 
(ultra-phenomenal), and could only be affirmed as pheno- 
menal or relative. In the latter sense, Parmenides did affirm 
it, and even tried to explain it: he explained the phenomenal 
facts from phenomenal assumptions, apart from and inde- 
pendent of the absolute. While thus breaking down the 
bridge between the phenomenal on one side and the absolute 
on the other, he nevertheless recognised each in a sphere of 


its own. 


n Cicero, Orat. c. 20; Dionys. De 
Comp. Verbor. ¢. 24; Sextus Empir. 
ady. Mathem. vii. 205.  Anudxprros, 
6 7H Ads povy mapetkatdouevos, &e. 

Diogenes (ix. 45-48) enumerates the 
titles of the treatises of Demokritus,as 
edited in the days of Tiberius by the 
rhetor Thrasyllus: who distributed 
them into tetralogies, as he also distri- 
buted the dialogues of Plato. It was 
probably the charm of style, common 
to Demokritus with Plato, which in- 
duced the rhetor thus to edit them 
both. In regard to scope and spirit of 
philosophy, the difference between the 
two was so marked, that Plato is said 
to have had a positive antipathy to 





the works of Demokritus, and a desire 
to burn them (Aristoxenus ap, Diog. 
Laert. ix. 40). It could hardly be from 
congeniality of doctrine that the same 
editor attached himself to both. It has 
been remarked that Plato never once 
names Demokritus, while Aristotle 
cites him very frequently, sometimes 
with marked praise. 

x Simplikius, in Aristotel. Physic. 
fol. 7 A. Aetxummos. . . . Kowovhoas 
Tlappevldn ris pidrocodlas, ob THY avTiy 
éBdbice TMappevldy Kal Zevopdver mept 
tov bvtov Bdtav, GAN, ds Bonet, Thy 
éveytlay.  Aristotel. De Gener. et 
Corr. i. 8, p. 251, a. 31, Diogen. Laert. 
1X. 30, 


Crap. I. 
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This bridge the atomists undertook to re-establish. They 
admitted that Ens could not really change—that 


Demokritean 


theory— there could be no real generation, or destruction— 
Plena and _ = ee = ane 
yanaand . no transformation of qualities—no transition of 


andNon-Ens- many into one, or of one into many. But they 
denied the unity and continuity and immobility of Ens: 
they affirmed that it was essentially discontinuous, plural, 
and moving. They distinguished the extended, which Par- 
menides had treated as an Unum continwum, into extension 
with body, and extension without body: into plenwm and 
vacuum, matter and space. They conceived themselves to 
have thus found positive meanings both for Ens and Non- 
Ens. That which Parmenides called Non-Ens or nothing, 
was in their judgment the vacuum ; not less self-existent than 
that which he called Something. They established their 
point by showing, that Ens, thus interpreted, would become 
reconcilable to the phenomena of sense: which latter they 
assumed as their basis to start from. Assuming motion as a 
phenomenal fact, obvious and incontestable, they asserted 
that it could not even appear to be a fact, without supposing 
vacuum as well as body to be real: and the proof that both 
of them were real was, that only in this manner could sense 
and reason be reconciled. Farther, they proved the existence 
of a vacuum by appeal to direct physical observation, which 
showed that bodies were porous, compressible, and capable 
of receiving into themselves new matter in the way of nutri- 
tion. Instead of the Parmenidean Ens, one and continuous, 
we have a Demokritean Ens, essentially many and discon- 
tinuous: plena and vacua, spaces full and spaces empty, being 
infinitely intermingled There existed atoms innumerable, 


Y It is chiefly in the eighth chapter 
of the treatise De Gener. et Corr. (i. 8) 
that Aristotle traces the doctrine of 
Leukippus as haying grown out of 
that of the Hleates. Aedviummos ® éxeuw 
@HOn Adyous, olrwes mps Thy alobnow 
dworoyowmeva A€yovTes ovK dvaIphoou- 
oy ovre yeverw otte Oopay oire 
klynow Kat ro TAHO0s TGV byTav, Ke. 

Compare also Aristotel. De Coelo, iii. 
4, Pp. 303, a 6; Metaphys, i. 4, p. 985, 





b. 5; Physic. iv. 6. Aéyouo. 5 (Demo- 
kritus, in proving a yacuum) éy pty 
b71 7H Klynois ) Katd Térov odk by etn, 
ov yap &y SoKotn elva klynos et 
Bh Tt Kevdv' Td yap mAijpes addvarov 
elvar Sékacba, &e. 

Plutarch adv. Kolot. p. 1108. Ofs 
00d’ dvap évtuxay 6 Kordrns, eopdan 
mept Ack Tod avdpds (Demokritus) ey 
H SioplCera, wh madrdrov rd Sev, ® 7d 
wndev elyar Sty wey dvoud wy Td cdma, 
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each one in itself essentially a plenum, admitting no vacant 
space within it, and therefore indivisible as well as inde- 
structible: but each severed from the rest by surrounding 
vacant space. The atom could undergo no change: but by 
means of the empty space around, it could freely move. 
Each atom was too small to be visible: yet all atoms were 
not equally small; there were fundamental differences be- 
tween them in figure and magnitude: and they had no other 
qualities except figure and magnitude. As no atom could be 
divided into two, so no two atoms could merge into one. Yet 
though two or more atoms could not so merge together as to 
lose their real separate individuality, they might nevertheless 
come into such close approximation as to appear one, and to 
act on our senses as a phenomenal combination manifesting 
itself by new sensible properties.’ 

The bridge, broken down by Parmenides, between the real 
and the phenomenal world, was thus in theory re-established. 
Forthe real world,as described by Demokritus, differed entirely 


pndev de Td Kevdv, ws Kal TovToV piow 
Twa Kal brooTacw idlay exovTos. 

The affirmation of Demokritus— 
That Nothing existed, just as much as 
Something—appears a paradox which 
we must probably understand as im- 
plying that he here adopted, for the 
sake of argument, the language of the 
Eleates, his opponents. They called 
the yacuum Nothing, but Demokritus 
did not so call it. If (said Demokritus) 
you callyacuum Nothing,then Isaythat 
Nothing exists as well as Something. 

The direct observations by which 
Demokritus showed the existence of a 
vacuum were—1. A vessel with ashes 
in it will hold as much water as if 
it were empty: hence we know that 
there are pores in the ashes, into which 
the water is received. 2. Wine can be 
compressed in skins. 3. The growth 
of organized bodies proves that they 
have pores, through which new matter 
in the form of nourishment is admitted. 
(Aristot. Physie. iv. 6, p. 213, b.) 

Besides this, Demokritus set forth 
motion as an indisputable fact, ascer- 
tained by the evidence of sense: and 
affirmed that motion was impossible, 
except on the assumption that vacuum 





existed. Melissus, the disciple of Par- 
menides, inverted the reasoning, in 
arguing against the reality of motion. 
If it be real (he said), then there must 
exist a vacuum: but no vacuum does 
or can exist: therefore there is no real 
motion. (Aristot. Physic. iv. 6.) 

Since Demokritus started from these 
facts of sense, as the base of his hypo- 
thesis of atoms and vacua, so Aristotle 
(Gen. et Corr. i. 2; De Anima, i. 2) 
might reasonably say that he took 
sensible appearances as truth. But we 
find Demokritus also describing reason 
as an improvement and enlightenment 
of sense, and complaining how little of 
truth was discoverable by man. See 
Mullach, Demokritus (pp. 414, 415). 
Compare Philipson— An av0pwrtyn— 
Berlin, 1831. 

z Aristotel. Gen, et Corr. i. 8, p. 325, 
a. 25, Ta mpara peyebn Ta ddialpera 
oteped. Diogen. Laert. ix. 44; Plu- 
tarch, ady. Koloten. p. 1110 seq. 

Zeller, Gesch. der Philos. vol. i. p. 
583-588, ed. 2nd; Aristotel. Metaphys. 
Z. 13, p. 1039, a. 10, adivarov eival 
gnot Anudkpitos ex Sto ev t e& Evds 
dio yevérbar’ TH yop meyeOn Ta UTopa 
Tas ovolas Tole. 
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from the sameness and barrenness of the Parmenidean Ens, and 
presented sufficient movement and variety to supply 
a basis of explanatory hypotheses, accommodated to 
more or less of the varieties in the phenomenal world. 
In respect of quality, indeed, all the atoms were 
alike, not less than all the vacua: such likeness was 
(according to Demokritus) the condition of their 
being able to act upon each other, or to combine as 
phenomenal aggregates.* But in respect to quantity 
or magnitude as well as in respect to figure, they differed very 
greatly : moreover, besides all these diversities, the ordination 
and position of each atom with regard to the rest were vari- 
able in every way. As all objects of sense were atomic com- 
pounds, so, from such fundamental differences—partly in the 
constituent atoms themselves, partly in the manner of their 
arrangement when thrown into combination—arose all the 
diverse qualities and manifestations of the compounds. When 
atoms passed into new combination, then there was generation 
of a new substance: when they passed out of an old combina- 
tion there was destruction: when the atoms remained the 
same, but were merely arranged anew in order and relative 
position, then the phenomenon was simply change. Hence 
all qualities and manifestations of such compounds were not 
original, but derivative: they had no “nature of their own,” 
or law peculiar to them, but followed from the atomic com- 
position of the body to which they belonged. They were not 
real and absolute, like the magnitude and figure of the con- 
stituent atoms, but phenomenal and relative—ie. they were 
powers of acting upon correlative organs of sentient beings, 
and nullities in the absence of such organs. Such were the 


Primordial 
atoms dif- 
ferred only in 
magnitude, 
figure, posi- 
tion, and ar- 
rangement— 
they had no 
qualities, but 
their move- 
ments and 
combinations 
generated 
qualities. 


a Aristotel. Gener. et Corr. i. 7, p. 
323, b. 12. It was the opinion of De- 
mokritus,that there could be no action 
except where agent and patient were 
alike, yol yap 7d aitd kal Suoroy 
elva Td TE Towody Kal TH TAoXOV" Ov 
yup eyxwpely Tu Erepa Kal diapepovra 
maoxew vm GAANAwY GAAG Koy ErEpa 
byra Two Th eis &AANAa, ovX N ETEPA 
GAN F Tavrdy Tt brapxel, Tav’TN TOTO 
cvpBalvew avrois. Many contemporary 





philosophers affirmed distinctly the 
opposite. Td duoioy brd Tod éuolov wav 
arabes, &e. Diogenes the Apolloniate 
agreed on this point generally with 
Demokritus ; see above, p. 63, note ». 
The facility with which these philo- 
sophers laid down general maxims is 
constantly observable. 

b Aristot. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, p. 316, 
a. 1; Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 63, 64. 
Tlep) wey ovv Bapéos kad Kodpov kat 
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colour, sonorousness, taste, smell, heat, cold, &e., of the bodies 
around us: they were relative, implying correlative per- 
cipients. Moreover they were not merely relative, but perpe- 
tually fluctuating; since the compounds were frequently 
changing either in arrangement or in diversity of atoms, and 
every such atomic change, even to a small extent, caused it 
to work differently upon our organs.° 

Among the various properties of bodies, however, there 
were two which Demokritus recognised as not 
merely relative to the observer, but also as absolute 
and belonging to the body in itself. These were 
weight and hardness—primary qualities (to use the pound. 
phraseology of Locke and Reid), as contrasted with the 
secondary qualities of colour, taste, and the like. Weight, 
or tendency downward, belonged (according to Demokritus) 
to each individual atom separately, in proportion to its 
magnitude: the specific gravity of all atoms was supposed 
to be equal. In compound bodies one body was heavier 
than another, in proportion as its bulk was more filled with 
atoms and less with vacant space.t The hardness and soft- 
ness of bodies Demokritus explained by the peculiar size and 
peculiar junction of their component atoms. ‘Thus, com- 
paring lead with iron, the former is heavier and softer, the 
latter is lighter and harder. Bulk for bulk, the lead con- 
tained a larger proportion of solid, and a smaller proportion 
of interstices, than the iron: hence it was heavier. But its 
structure was equable throughout ; it had a greater multitude 
of minute atoms diffused through its bulk, equally close to 


Combina- 
tions of atoms 
—generating 
different 
qualities in 


oKANpod kal warakod ev TovTois ado- 
picec Tav d€ Ahoy aio nt ay ovdevos 
civar picw, GAG mdavTa mwdbn TiS 
aicOicews ddAovovperns, ef fis ylvecOu 
Thy pavraciay, &e. 

Stobeeus, Eclog. Physic. iC: 17. 
Biow pev mnddy elvan xXpaya, Te wey 
yap ororx eta, umoww, Th TE peore, Kal 7) 
kevoy' 7a 8 e& avTay ovyKpluara Ke 
xpaoba: Siatayy Te Kal puvdug kal 
mpotpom, &e. 

Demokritus restricted the term bvc1s 
—Nature—to the primordial atoms 
and yacua (Simplikius ad Aristot. 
Physic. p. 310 A.). 





¢ Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, p. 315, 
b. 10. “Qore Tals HeraBorals TOU oVY- 
eeysevou To avTy evavtioy SoKely UAAw 

Kal %AAw, Kad MeTarwveto Dau pLKpov eo 
peryvupevov, Kal BAwS ETE poy pa i- 
yeobar Evds petankiynbéyTos. 

a Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 61. 
Bapv pev ovv Kal Kodpoy TE peyebet 
Siaipe? Anudipitos, &e. 

Aristotel. De Colo, iv. 2, 7, p. 309, 
a. 10; Gen. et Corr. i. 8, P- 420, a. 9. 
Kalro. Bapbrepdy ye kara Tiyy vmep- 
oxhy ono Anudkpitos ekao"ov TOV 
adiaiperay, &e. 
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and coherent with each other on every side, but not more 
close and coherent on one side than on another. The 
structure of the iron, on the contrary, was unequal and 
irregular, including larger spaces of vacuum in one part, 
and closer approach of its atoms in other parts: moreover 
these atoms were in themselves larger, hence there was a 
greater force of cohesion between them on one particular 
side, rendering the whole mass harder and more unyielding 
than the lead.° 

We thus see that Demokritus, though he supposed single 
Allatomses. 2toms to be all of the same specific gravity, yet 
sentially s- recognised a different specific gravity in the various 
cach other. compounds of atoms or material masses. It is to 
be remembered, that when we speak of contact or combina- 
tion of atoms, this is not to be understood literally and 
absolutely, but only in a phenomenal and relative sense; as 
an approximation, more or less close, but always sufficiently 
close to form an atomic combination which our senses appre- 
hended as one object. Still every atom was essentially separate 
from every other, and surrounded by a margin of vacant 
space : no two atoms could merge into one, any more than 
one atom could be divided into two. 

Pursuant to this theory, Demokritus proclaimed that 
Allproper. 1 the properties of objects, except weight, 
Hes ofobjects, hardness, and softness, were not inherent in the 


except 


rota’ objects themselves, but simply phenomenal and 


hardness, 
were pheno- 


a 1 " - “ a + 
weaant relative to the observer—“ modifications of our 


relative to 


the observer, Sensibility.” Colour, taste, smell, sweet and bitter, 


Sensation 


couldgiveno Hot and cold, &e., were of this description. In 
thera saa espect to all of them, man differed from other 
sbsoin'e- animals, one man from another, and even the same 
man from himself at different times and ages. There was 
no sameness of impression, no unanimity or constancy of 
judgment, because there was no real or objective “nature” 
corresponding to the impression. From none of these senses 
could we at all learn what the external thing was in itself. 


© Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 62. 
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“Sweet and bitter, hot and cold (he said) are by law or 
convention (?. e. these names designate the impressions of 
most men on most occasions, taking no account of dissen- 
tients): what really exists is, atoms and vacuum. The 
sensible objects which we suppose and believe to exist do 
not exist in truth; there exist only atoms and vacuum. 
We know nothing really and truly about an object, either 
what it is or what it is not: our opinions depend upon 
influences from without, upon the position of our body, upon 
the contact and resistances of external objects. There are 
two phases of knowledge, the obscure and the genuine. To 
the obscure belong all our senses—sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch. The genuine is distinct from these. When the 
obscure phase fails, when we can no longer see, nor hear, nor 
smell, nor taste, nor touch—from minuteness, and subtlety of 
particles—then the genuine phase, or reason and intelligence, 
comes into operation.” ? 

True knowledge (in the opinion of Demokritus) was hardly 
at all attainable; but in so far as it could be 


Reason alone 


attained, we must seek it, not merely through gavetrueand 
A . real know- 
the obscure and insufficient avenues of sense, but teage, but 


very little of 
it was attain- 
able. 


by reason or intelligence penetrating to the ulti- 
matum of corpuscular structure, farther than sense 
could go. His atoms were not pure Abstracta (like Plato’s 
Ideas and geometrical plane figures, and Aristotle’s materia 
prima), but concrete bodies, each with its own® magnitude, 
figure, and movement; too small to be seen or felt by us, 
yet not too small to be seen or felt by beings endowed 
with finer sensitive power. They were abstractions mainly 
in so far as all other qualities were supposed absent. Demo- 
kritus professed to show how the movements, approximations, 
and collisions of these atoms, brought them into such combi- 


smallness (of their disproportion to our 


f Demokritus, Fr. p. 205, Mullach ; 
visual power), are yet spoken of as 


Sextus Empiric. ady. Mathemat. vii. 


p- 135; Diogen. Laert. ix. 72. 

& Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 325, 
a. 29. ~Ameipa Td TAO0s Kal aopara, 
dia Thy oupornta Tay UyKwy, Ke. 

Marbach observes justly that the 
Demokzvitean atoms, though not really 
objects of sense in consequence of their 


objects of sense: they are as it were 
microscopic objects, and the yynotn 
yvdun, or intelligence, is conceived as 
supplying something of a microscopic 
| power. (Marbach, Lehrbuch der Ge- 
| schichte der Philosophie, sect. 58, vol. 





i. p. 94.) 
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nations as to form the existing Kosmos; and not that system 
alone, but also many other cosmical systems, independent of 
and different from each other, which he supposed to exist. 
How this was done we cannot clearly make out, not having 
before us the original treatise of Demokritus, called 
the Great Diakosmos. It is certain, however, that 
he did not evoke any separate agency to set the 
atoms in motion—such as the Love and Discord of 
Empedokles—the Nous or Intelligence of Anaxa- 
goras. Demokritus supposed that the atoms moved 
by an inherent force of their own: that this motion 
was as much without beginning as the atoms them- 
selves: that eternal motion was no less natural, 
required any special cause to account for it, than 
eternal rest. “Such is the course of nature—such is and 
always has been the fact,” was his ultimatum.' He farther 
maintained that all the motions of the atoms were neces- 
sary—that is, that they followed each other in a deter- 
minate order, each depending upon some one or more 
antecedents, according to fixed laws, which he could not ex- 
plain.* Fixed laws, known or unknown, he recognised always. 


No separate 
force required 
to set the 
atoms in mo- 
tion—they 
moved by an 
inherent 
force of their 
own. Like 
atoms natur- 
ally tend to 
wards like. 
Rotatory mo- 
tion, the 
capital fact of 
the Kosmos. 


ho more 


h Aristotel. De Ceelo, iii. 2, 3, p. 300, 
b. 9. Aevatrme kal Anuoxpite, tots 
Aéyouow Gel Kweicba TA mpOTa ob- 
para, &e. (Physic. viii. 3, 3, p. 253, 
b. 12, viii. 9, p. 205, b. 23; Cicero, De 
Finib. i. 6, 17.) 

i Aristot. Generat. Animal. ii. 6, p. 
742, b. 20: Physic. viii. 1. p. 252, b. 32. 

Aristotle blames Demokritus for 
thus acquiescing in the general course 
of nature as an ultimatum, and for 
omitting all reference to final causes. 
M. Lafaist, ina good dissertation Surla 
Philosophie Atomistique (Paris, 1833, 
p. 78), shows that this is exactly the 
ultimatum of natural philosophers at 
the present day. “Un phénomene se 
passoit il, si on Iui en demandoit la 
raison, il (Demokritus) répondoit, ‘La 
chose se passe ainsi, parcequ’elle s’est 
toujours passée ainsi.’ C’est, en d’autres 
termes, la seule réponse que font au- 
jourd’huilesnaturalistes. Suivant eux, 
une pierre, quand elle n’est pas sou- 
tenue, tombe en vertu de la loi de la 
pesanteur. Qu’est ce que la loide la 
pesanteur ? La généralisation de ce fait 





plusieurs fois observé, qu’une pierre 
tombe quand elle n’est pas soutenue, 
Le phénomeéne dans un cas particulier 
arrive ainsi, parceque toujours il est 
arrivé ainsi. Le principe quwimplique 
Vexplication des naturalistes modernes 
est celle de Démokrite, c’est que la 
nature demeure constante’ elle-méme. 
La proposition de Démokrite— Tel 
phénomene a lieu de cette facon, 
parceque toujours il a eu lieu de cette 
méme facgon’—est la premitre forme 
qw ait revétue le principe de la sta- 
bilité des lois naturelles.” 

k Aristotle (Physic. ii. 4, p. 196, a. 
25) says that Demokritus (he seems to 
mean Demokritus) described the mo- 
tion of the atoms to form the cosmical 
system, as haying taken place amd 
Tov avToudtoy. Upon which Mullach 
(Dem. Frag. p. 382) justly remarks— 
“Casu (amd radToudrov) videntur fieri, 
que naturali quadam necessitate cujus 
leges ignoramus, éyenire dicuntur. 
Sed quamyis Aristoteles naturalem 
Abderitani philosophinecessitatem vi- 
tato avayxns vocabulo, quod alii aliter 
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Fortune or chance was only a fiction imagined by men to 
cover their own want of knowledge and foresight." Demo- 
kritus seems to have supposed that like atoms had a spon- 
taneous tendency towards like; that all, when uncombined, 
tended naturally downwards, yet with unequal force, owing 
to their different size, and weight proportional to size; that 
this unequal force brought them into impact and collision one 
with another, out of which was generated a rotatory motion, 
gradually extending itself, and comprehending a larger and 
larger number of them, up to a certain point, when an 
exterior membrane or shell was formed around them." This 
rotatory motion was the capital fact which both constituted 
the Kosmos, and maintained the severance of its central and 
peripheral masses—Harth and Water in the centre—Air, 
Fire, and the celestial bodies, near the circumference. 
Demokritus, Anaxagoras, and Empedokles, imagined different 
preliminary hypotheses to get at the fact of rotation ; but all 
employed the fact, when arrived at, as a basis from which to 


usurpabant, casum et fortunam vocaret 
—ipse tamen Democritus abhorrens ab 
iis omnibus que destinatam causarum 
seriem tollerent rerumque naturam 
perturbarent, nihil juris fortune et 
easui in singulis rebus concessit.” 

Zeller has a like remark upon the 
phrase of Aristotle,which is calculated 
to mislead as to the doctrine of Demo- 
kritus (Gesch. Philos. i. p. 600, 2nd ed.). 

Dugald Stewart, in one of the Dis- 
sertations prefixed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has the like comment re- 
specting the fundamental principle of 
the Epicurean (identical quoad hoc 
with the Demokritean) philosophy. 

“ Teannot conclude this note without 
recurring to an observation ascribed by 
Laplace to Leibnitz—‘ that the blind 
chance of the Epicureans involves the 
supposition of an effect taking place 
without a cause.’ This is a very in- 
correct statement of the philosophy 
taught by Lucretius, which nowhere 
gives countenance to such a supposi- 
tion, The distinguishing tenet of this 
sect was, that the order of the universe 
does not imply the existence of intelli- 
gent causes, but may be accounted for 
by the active powers belonging to the 
atoms of matter ; which active powers, 
being exerted through an indefinitely 





long period of time, might have pro- 
duced,naymust have produced,exactly 
such a combination of things as that 
with which we are surrounded. This 
does not call in question the necessity 
of a cause to produce every effect, but, 
on the contrary, virtually assumes the 
truth of thataxiom. It only excludes 
from these causes the attribute of in- 
telligence. In the same way, when I 
apply the words blind chance to the 
throw of adie, I do not mean to deny 
that I am ultimately the cause of the 
particular event that is to take place: 
but only to intimate that I do not here 
act as a designing cause, in conse- 
quence of my ignorance of the various 
accidents to which the die is subjected 
while shaken in the box. If Iam not 
mistaken, this Epicurean theory ap- 
proaches very nearly to the scheme 
which it is the main object of the 
Essay on Probabilities (by Laplace) to 
inculcate.” (Stewart—First Disserta- 
tion, part ii. p. 139, note.) 

m Demokrit. Frag. p. 167, ed. Mul- 
lach ; Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xiv. 27. 
avOpwmo. tixns «ldwdov emAdcayTo 
mpdpacty idins aBovatns. 

n Zeller, Gesch. Phil. i. p. 604 seq. ; 
Demokrit. Fragm. p. 207, Mull. ; Sext. 
Empiricus ady, Mathem. vii. 117. 
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deduce the formation of the various cosmical bodies and their 
known manifestations.? In respect to these bodies—Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Earth, &e—Demokritus seems to have held 
several opinions like those of Anaxagoras. Both of them 
conceived the Sun as a redhot mass, and the Earth as a flat 
surface above and below, round horizontally like a drum, 
stationary in the centre of the revolving celestial bodies, and 
supported by the resistance of air beneath.? 

Among the researches of Demokritus there were some 
sad he relating to animal generation, and zoology ; but we 
dee cannot find that his opinions on these subjects were 
andanimal in peculiar connection with his atomic theory.4 
genes Nor do we know how far he carried out that theory 
into detail by tracing the various phenomenal manifestations 
to their basis in atomic reality, and by showing what particular 
magnitude, figure, and arrangement of atoms belonged to each. 
It was only in some special cases that he thus connected de- 
terminate atoms with compounds of determinate quality ; for 
example, in regard to the four Empedoklean elements. The 
atoms constituting heat or fire he affirmed to be small and glo- 
bular, the most mobile, rapid, and penetrating of all: those con- 
stituting air, water,and earth, wereanassemblage of all varieties 
of figures, but differed from each other in magnitude—the 
atoms of air being apparently smallest, those of earth largest.” 

In regard to mind or soul generally, he identified it with 
His account heat or fire, conceiving it to consist in the same 


of mind—he 


identified it ] 
identified it very small, globular, rapidly moveable atoms, pene- 


fivoughoat, trating everywhere: which he illustrated by com- 


cant ®na parison with the fine dust seen in sunbeams when 


nature gene- 


jally, Mental SHining through a doorway. That these were the 


rticles in- : 5 
fermingled Constituent atoms of mind, he proved by the fact, 


th hout . . 
allframe that its first and most essential property was to 


with corpo- . P 
realparticles. MOve the body, and to be itself moved.’ Mind, 


© Demokrit. Fragm, p. 208, Mullach. r Aristotle, Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 326, 
Anudkpitos év ots gol Stvy ard maytds | a. 5; De Coelo, iii. 8, p. 300, b. 358 
amoxptverOa TayTolwy cidéewy, &ec. Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 64. 

Diog. Laert. ix. 31-44. s Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, 2-3, p. 

P Zeller, Gesch. Ph. i, p. 612, ed.2nd. | 403, b. 28; i. 3, p. 406, b. 20; Cicero, 

4Mullach, Demokr, Fragm. p. 395 | Tuscul, Disput. i. 11; Diogen. Laert. 
seqq. 1X. 44. 
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soul, the vital principle, fire, heat, &c., were in the opinion 
of Demokritus, substantially identical—not confined to man 
or even to animals, but diffused in unequal proportions, 
throughout plants, the air, and nature generally. Sensation, 
thought, knowledge, were all motions of mind or of these 
restless, mental particles, which Demokritus supposed to be 
distributed over every part of the living body, mingling 
and alternating with the corporeal particles. It was the 
essential condition of life, that the mental particles should 
be maintained in proper number and distribution throughout 
the body; but by their subtle nature they were constantly 
tending to escape, being squeezed or thrust out at all aper- 
tures by the pressure of air on all the external parts, Such 
tendency was counteracted by the process of respiration, 
whereby mental or vital particles, being abundantly distri- 
buted throughout the air, were inhaled along with air, and 
formed an inward current which either prevented the escape, 
or compensated the loss, of those which were tending out- 
wards. When breathing ceased, such inward current being 
no longer kept up, the vital particles in the interior were 
speedily forced out, and death ensued." 

Though Demokritus conceived these mental particles as 
distributed all over the body, yet he recognised 
different mental aptitudes attached to different parts 


Different 
mental apti- 


tudes at- 


of the body. Besides the special organs of sense, tached to 
$ < : 7 ifferen 
he considered intelligence as attached to the brain, parts of the 
y- 


passion to the heart, and appetite to the liver :* the 
same tripartite division afterwards adopted by Plato. He 
gave an explanation of perception or sensation in its different 


varieties, as well as of intelligence or thought. 


t Aristotel. De Respirat. (c. 4, p. 
472, @ 5), Aéyet (Demokritus) as 7 
wuxh Kal 7d Oepudy rairoy, Ta mpara, 
oxXhpara Tay opaipoeiday. 

Lucretius, ili. 370. 

Tilud in his rebus nequaquam sumere possis, 
Democriti quod sancta viri sententia ponit ; 

Corporis atque animi primordia singula privis 
Apposita alternis variare et nectere membra. 

u Aristotel. De Respiratione, ¢. 4, 
p- 472, a. 10; De Anima, i. 2, p. 404, 
a. 12. 





Sensation 


x Zeller, Geschicht. Philos. i. p. 618, 
ed. 2nd. 

Plutarch (Placit. Philos. iv. 4) 
ascribes a bipartite division of the 
soul to Demokritus: 7d Aoyindy, in the 
thorax : 7d ZAoyoy, distributed over all 
the body. But in the next section 
(iv. 5), he departs from this statement, 
affirming that both Demokritus and 
Plato supposed 7d 7yenovirdy of the 
soul to be in the head. 
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and thought, were, in his opinion, alike material, and alike 
mental. Both were affections of the same peculiar particles, 
vital or mental, within us: both were changes operated in 
these particles by effluvia or images from without ; neverthe- 
less the one change was different from the other.’ 

In regard to sensations, Demokritus said little about those 
of touch, smell, and hearing; but he entered at some length 
into those of sight and taste.” 

Proceeding upon his hypothesis of atoms and vacua as the 
only objective existences, he tried to show what 


Explanation 


of different particular modifications of atoms, in figure, size, 
anape, and position, produced upon the sentient the im- 


Colours. pressions of different colours. He recognised four 


fundamental or simple colours—white, black, red, and green— 
of which all other colours were mixtures and combinations.* 
White colour (he said) was caused by smooth surfaces, which 
presented straight pores and a transparentstructure,suchasthe 
interior surface of shells: where these smooth substances were 
brittle, or friable, this arose from the constituent atoms being at 
once spherical and loosely connected together, whereby they 
presented the clearest passage through their pores, the least 
amount of shadow, and the purest white colour. From sub- 
stances thus constituted, the effluvia flowed out easily, and 
passed through the intermediate air without becoming en- 
tangled or confused with it. Black colour was caused by 
rough, irregular, unequal substances, which had their pores 
crooked and obstructed, casting much shadow, and sending 
forth slowly their effluvia, which became hampered and 
entangled with the intervening medium of air. Red colour 


y Plutarch, Placit. Philos. iv. 8. 
Demokritus and Leukippus afiirm, 
Thy alcOnow Kal thy vonow ylvecba, 
ciddaAwy ealey mpooidytwr* under yap 
emBddrcw pndeTépay xwpls Tod mpoo- 
mlmtovtos €iO@Aov. 

Cicero, De Finibus, i. 6, 21, “ima- 
gines, que idola nominant, quorum 
incursione non solum videamus, sed 
etiam cogitemus,” &c. 

z Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 64. 

a Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 73 
seq.; Aristotel. De Sensu, c. iv. p. 442, 
b. Io. 





The opinions of Demokritus on 
colour are illustrated at length by 
Prantl in his Uebersicht der Farben- 
lehre der Alten (p. 49 seq.), appended 
to his edition of the Aristotelian 
or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Mep) 
Xpwudtwy (Munich, 1849). 

Demokritus seems also to have 
attempted to show, that the sensation 
of cold and shivering was produced by 
the irruption of jagged and acute 
atoms. See Plutarch, De Primo Fri- 


gido, p. 947, 948, ¢. 8. 
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arose from the effluvia of spherical atoms, like those of fire, 
though of larger size: the connection between red colour and 
fire was proved by the fact that heated substances, man as 
well as the metals, became red. Green was produced by 
atoms of large size and wide vacua, not restricted to any 
determinate shape, but arranged in peculiar order and posi- 
tion. These four were given by Demokritus as the simple 
colours. But he recognised an infinite diversity of compound 
colours, arising from mixture of them in different propor- 
tions, several of which he explained—gold-colour, purple, 
blue, violet, leek-green, nut-brown, &e.» 

Besides thus setting forth those varieties of atoms and 
atomic motions which produced corresponding va- 
rieties of colour, Demokritus also brought to view cased by the 


: : . ow of 
the intermediate stages whereby they realised the efttavia or 


act of vision. All objects, compounds of the atoms, ene 
gave out effluvia or images resembling themselves. 

These effluvia stamped their impression, first upon the inter- 
vening air, next upon the eye beyond: which, being covered 
by a fine membrane, and consisting partly of water, partly of 
vacuum, was well calculated to admit the image. Such an 
image, the like of which any one might plainly see by 
looking into another person’s eye, was the immediate cause of 
vision.© The air, however, was no way necessary as an inter- 
vening medium, but rather obstructive : the image proceeding 
from the object would be more clearly impressed upon the 
eye through a vacuum: if the air did not exist, vision would 
be so distinct, even at the farthest distance, that an object 
not larger than an ant might be seen in the heavens.1 De- 
mokritus believed that the visual image after having been 
impressed upon the eye, was distributed or multiplied over 
the remaining body.® In like manner, he believed, that in 


b Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 76-78. Theophrastus notices this inter- 
&mrepa Ta xpduata Kal tovs xvAovs | mediate amotimwats ey TH Gep. AS a 
Kara Tas plkes—oddiy yap S8uowy | doctrine peculiar (idiws) to Demo- 
ececOa 0atepoy barepoy. kritus; he himself proceeds to com- 

¢ Theophrast. De Sensu,s.50. by | bat it (51, 52). Sate 
dépa thy jetat) THs bWews Kal Tov d Aristotel. De Anima, ii. 7-9, p. 


Spwuevov turotcba, &e. Aristotel. De | 419, a. 10. 
cet pe ae a. 6. é’ Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 54. 
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hearing, the condensed air carrying the sound entered with 
some violence through the ears, passed through the veins to 
the brain, and was from thence dispersed over the body.‘ 
Both sight and hearing were thus not simply acts of the 
organ of sense, but concurrent operations of the entire frame: 
over all which (as has been already stated) the mental or 
vital particles were assumed to be disseminated. 
Farther, Demokritus conceived that the diversities of taste 
were generated by corresponding diversities of atoms, 
idee toe OF compounds of atoms, of particular figure, magni- 
See tude, and position. Acid taste was caused by atoms 
rough, angular, twisted, small, and subtle, which forced their 
way through all the body, produced large interior vacant 
spaces, and thereby generated great heat: for heat was always 
proportional to the amount of vacuum within. Sweet taste 
was produced by spherical atoms of considerable bulk, which 
slid gently along and diffused themselves equally over the 
body, modifying and softening the atoms of an opposite 
character. Astringent taste was caused by large atoms with 
many angles, which got into the vessels, obstructing the 
movement of fluids both in the veins and intestines. Salt 
taste was produced by large atoms, much entangled with each 
other, and irregular. In like manner Demokritus assigned to 
other tastes particular varieties of generating atoms: adding, 
however, that in every actual substance, atoms of different 
figures were intermingled, so that the effect of each on the 
whole was only realised in the ratio of the preponderating 
figure. Lastly, the working of all atoms, in the way of 
taste, was greatly modified by the particular system upon 


f Theophrastus, De Sensu, 55, 50. 


Thy yap poviy elvat TuKvoUpevou Tod 
d€pos Kal were Blas cicidvTos, &e. 

Demokritus thought thatair entered 
into the system not only through the 
ears, but also through pores in other 
parts of the body, though so gently as 
to be imperceptible to our conscious- 
ness: the ears affordedalarge aperture, 
and admitted a considerable mass. 

8 Theophrast. De Sensu, 65-68. 


h Theophrast. De Sensu, 67. amdy- | 





tev S& Tév oxnudtov ovdw aKepatoy 
elvat kal duryes rots BAAois, BAN ev 
ExdoT@ TOAAG elvar .. 2. d Pay eA 
TAEigTOV, TOTO mdALoTA evicxvew mpés 
Te Thy aloOnow Kal Thy Siva. 

This essential intermixture, in each 
distinct substance, of atoms of all 
different shapes, is very analogous to 
the essential intermixture of all sorts 
of Homoomeries in the theory of 
Anaxagoras. 
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which they were brought to act: effects totally opposite 
being sometimes produced by like atoms upon different indi- 
viduals. 

As sensation, so also thought or intelligence, was produced 
by the working of atoms from without. But in what 


: : Thought or 
manner the different figures and magnitudes of Intelligence 


atoms were understood to act, in producing diverse auced by in- 
modifications of thought,—we do not find explained. fom with il 
lt was, however, requisite that there should be a a 

symmetry, or correspondence of condition between the think- 
ing mind within and the inflowing atoms from without, in 
order that these latter might work upon a man properly: if 
he were too hot, or too cold, his mind went astray. Though 
Demokritus identified the mental or vital particles with the 
spherical atoms constituting heat or fire, he nevertheless 
seems to have held, that these particles might be in excess 
as well as in deficiency, and that they required, as a condi- 
tion of sound mind, to be diluted or attempered with others. 
The soundest mind, however, did not work by itself or spon- 
taneously, but was put in action by atoms or effluvia from 
without: this was true of the intellectual mind, not less than 
of the sensational mind. There was an objective something 
without, corresponding to and generating every different 
thought— just as there was an objective something correspond- 
ing to every different sensation. But first, the object of sen- 
sation was an atomic compound having some appreciable 
bulk, while that of thought might be separate atoms or vacua 
so minute as to be invisible and intangible. Next, the object 
of sensation did not reveal itself as it was in its own nature, but 
merely produced changes in the percipient, and different 
changes in different percipients (except as to heavy and light, 
hard and soft, which were not simply modifications of our 
sensibility, but were also primary qualities inherent in the 


i Theophrast. De Sensu, 67. «is | 5€ rod ppoveiy én) Toootroy elpnney, 
érotay ek by cia enon, Biadpépew ove | Ort ylverau oUmperpeos éxovons THs 
éalyov Kal dia TodTo Tb avTd ravay lar Wuxis meta THY Kiynow" eay 5 mepl- 
Ka) ravaytia Td ato wdos Toleiy eviore. Bepuds Tis } meplyuxpos YEVNTOL, MET~ 

k Theophrast. De Sensu, 58. Tep) | adaAdrrew prot. 
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objects themselves!): while the object of thought, though it 
worked a change in the thinking subject, yet also revealed 
itself as it was, and worked alike upon all. 

Hence Demokritus termed sensation, obscure knowledge— 
thought, genwine knowledge It was only by thought 
(reason, intelligence) that the fundamental realities 
of nature, atoms and vacua, could be apprehended : 

even by thought, however, only imperfectly, since 
fpowiedee— there was always more or less of subjective move- 
object perse: ments and conditions, which partially clouded the 
pure objective apprehension—and since the atoms them- 
selves were in perpetual movement, as well as inseparably 
mingled one with another. Under such obstructions, Demo- 
kritus proclaimed that no clear or certain knowledge was 
attainable: that the sensible objects, which men believed 
to be absolute realities, were only phenomenal and relative 
to us,—while the atoms and vacua, the true existences or 
things in themselves, could scarce ever be known as they 
were :" that truth was hidden in an abyss, and out of our 
reach. 

As Demokritus supposed both sensations and thoughts to 
be determined by effluvia from without, so he assumed a 
similar cause to account for beliefs, comfortable or uncom- 
fortable dispositions, fancies, dreams, presentiments, &c. He 


Sensation, 
obscure 
knowledge 
relative to 
the sentient ; 
Thought, 
genuine 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 71. viv 
5 oKANpOD mey Kal waraKod Kal Bapéos 
kal Kovpov toe? Thy ovclay, Sep 
(arep) ovX HArTov ~d0ke AévYeE- 
cOart pds Huds. Ocpuod Se Kal 
Wuxpod kal Toy &AAwY oOvdevds. 

This is a remarkable point to be 
noted in the criticisms of Theophrastus 
on the doctrine of Demokritus. Demo- 
kritus maintains that hot and cold are 
relative to us: hard and soft, heavy 
and light, are not only relative to us, 
but also absolute, objective things in 
their own nature,—though causing in 
us sensations which are like them. 
Theophrastus denies this distinction 
altogether: and denies it with the best 
reason. Not many of his criticisms on 
Demokritus are so just and pertinent 
as this one. 





m Demokritus Frag. Mullach, p. 
205, 200; ap. Sext. Empir. adv. 
Mathemat. vii. 135-139, yvaéuns dvo 
eloly idéa’ 7) wey ywnoln, 4 5€ cKotln, 
&e. 

n Demokritus, ib. “Amep voulCera 
wey elya kal doédCera Ta afcOnTd, 
ovK éotl S8& Kata &AHOEeLaY 
TAaDTA GAAX TA UToua pudvoy Kab 
kevoy. Nuces 3€ TE wey edyti ovddy 
arpexts tuvlewev, werdmimtoy dt Kad TE 
cduatos Siabiyhy, kal Tov ereoidyTwy, 
kal Tov ayTioTnpiCovT@y even 
uey viv, bri oloy Exaordéy éotw 2 obk 
cae: ov Evvlewev, moAAaxs} SedHAwTaL, 
UC. 

Compare Cicero, Acad. Quest. i. 13, 
li. 10; Diog. Laert. ix. 72; Aristotel. 
Metaphys. iii. 5, p. 1009, b. 10. 
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supposed that the air contained many effluences, spectres, 
images, cast off from persons and substances in 
° . . Idol 
nature—sometimes even from outlying very distant. images were 
thrown off 


objects which lay beyond the bounds of the Kosmos. from objects, 
: : 5 ; which deter- 
Of these images, impregnated with the properties, mined the 
2 © 2 Pp ” tone of 


bodily and mental, of the objects from whence they thougnts, 


z feelings, 
came, some were beneficent, others mischievous: dreams, divi- 


they penetrated into the human body through the oe aie 
pores and spread their influence all through the system.° 
Those thrown off by jealous and vindictive men were espe- 
cially hurtful? as they inflicted suffering corresponding to 
- the tempers of those with whom they originated. Trains of 
thought and feeling were thus excited in men’s minds; in 
sleep,’ dreams, divinations, prophetic warnings and threats, 
were communicated: sometimes, pestilence and other mis- 
fortunes were thus begun. Demokritus believed that men’s 
happiness depended much upon the nature and character of 
the images which might approach them, expressing an anxious 
wish that he might himself meet with such as were propi- 
tious." It was from grand and terrific images of this nature, 
that he supposed the idea and belief of the Gods to have 
arisen: a supposition countenanced by the numerous tales, 
respecting appearances of the Gods both to dreaming and to 
waking men, current among the poets and in the familiar talk 
of Greece. 

Among the lost treasures of Hellenic intellect, there are 
few which are more to be regretted than the works Sala 
of Demokritus. Little is known of them except the pom? 
titles: but these are instructive as well as multi- “vers. 
farious. The number of different subjects which they em- 
brace is astonishing. Besides his atomic theory, and its 
application to cosmogony and physics, whereby he is chiefly 
known, and from whence his title of physicus was derived 


© Demokriti Frag. p. 207, Mullach ; pOap eve cov al owt wy dAADPUAwY ek 
Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathemat. ix. 19; | ris dmoppolas emippedyt wy, évradba 
Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 10, p. 735 A. | woAAdKus apxar mapeumlmrovdt Aowav 

P Plutarch, Symposiac. v. 7,p.083 A. | cal malay ob cvvnduv. 

4 Aristotel. De Divinat. per Som- r Plutarch, De Oraculor. Defectu, p. 
num, p. 404,a.5; Plutarch, Symposiac. | 419. airbs etxera cvAbyxav ciddrAwy 
viii. 9, p. 733 E. Ort Kat xdopov éxrds TUYXavEW. 
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—we find mention of works on geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, optics, geography or geology, zoology, botany, medi- 
cine, music, and poetry, grammar, history, ethics, &c.s In 
such universality he is the predecessor, perhaps the model, 
of Aristotle. It is not likely that this wide range of subjects 
should have been handled in a spirit of empty generality, 
without facts or particulars: for we know that his life was 
long, his curiosity insatiable, and his personal travel and 
observation greater than that of any contemporary. We 
know too that he entered more or less upon the field of dia- 
lectics, discussing those questions of evidence which became 
so rife in the Platonic age. He criticised, and is said to have 
combated, the doctrine laid down by Protagoras, “ Man is the 
measure of all things.” It would have been interesting to 
know from what point of view he approached it: but we learn 
only the fact that he criticised it adversely.t The numerous 
treatises of Demokritus, together with the proportion of them 
which relate to ethical and social subjects, rank him with the 
philosophers of the Platoni¢and Aristotelian age. His Sum- 
mum Bonum,as far as we can make out, appears to have been 
the maintenance of mental serenity and contentment: in 
which view he recommended a life of tranquil comtemplation, 
apart from money-making, or ambition, or the exciting plea- 
sures of life." 


8 See the list of the works of Demo- | in that order) as first among all the 


kritus in Diogen. Laert. ix. 46, and in 
Mullach’s edition of the Fragments, p. 
105-107. Mullach mentions here (note 
18) that Demokritus is cited seventy- 
eight times in the extant works of 
Aristotle, and sometimes with honour- 
able mention. He is never mentioned 
by Plato. In the fragment of Philo- 
demus de Musica, Demokritus is called 
avip od vawroydtatos pdvoy Tay 
apxatwy, AAG Kal wep) Ta ioropotweva 
ovdevds ATTov ToAuTpdypnewv (Mullach, 
p. 237). Seneca calls him “ Demo- 
critus, subtilissimus antiquorum om- 
nium.”—Queestion. Natural. vii. 2. 
And Dionysius of Hal.(De Comp. Verb. 
p- 187 R.) characterises Demokritus, 
Plato, and Aristotle (he arranges them 





philosophers, in respect of civ6eo1s 
TOV dvoUaTeY. 

t Plutarch. ady. Koléten, p. 1108. 

Among the Demokritean treatises, 
was one entitled Pythagoras, which 
contained probably a comment on the 
life and doctrines of that eminent man, 
written in an admiring spirit. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 38.) 

« Seneca, De Tranquill. Anime, cap. 
2. “Hane stabilem animi sedem Greeci 
Evévulay vocant, de quo Democriti 
volumen egregium est.” Compare 
Cicero De Finib. v.29; Diogen. Laert. 
ix. 45. For ed@vula Demokritus used as 
synonyms cverrd, alauBin, arapatly, 
&e. See Mullach, p. 416. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EARLIER PHILOSOPHERS— 
GROWTH OF DIALECTIC—ZENO AND GORGIAS. 


Tue first feeling of any reader accustomed to the astronomy 
and physics of the present century, on considering Variety of 


sects and 


the various theories noticed in the preceding chapter, fete an¢_ 
multiplicity 


is a sort of astonishment that such theories should ™¥tplicity, 
have been ever propounded or accepted as true. sthstities is 
Yet there can be no doubt that they represent the (uSi°oh. 
best thoughts of sincere, contemplative, and in- “?'™ | 

genious men, furnished with as much knowledge of fact, and 
as good a method, as was then attainable. The record of 
what such men have received as scientific truth or probability, 
in different ages, is instructive in many ways, but in none 
more than in showing how essentially relative and variable 
are the conditions of human belief; how unfounded is the 
assumption of those modern philosophers, who proclaim 
certain first truths or first principles as universal, intuitive, 
self-evident ; how little any theorist can appreciate @ prior? 
the causes of belief in an age materially different from his 
own, or can lay down maxims as to what must be universally 
believed or universally disbelieved by all mankind. We shall 
have farther illustration of this truth as we proceed: here I 
only note variety of belief, even on the most fundamental 
points, as being the essential feature of Grecian philosophy 
even from its outset, long before the age of those-who are 
usually denounced as the active sowers of discord, the 
Sophists and the professed disputants. Hach philosopher 
followed his own individual reason, departing from traditional 
or established creeds, and incurring from the believing public 
more or less obloquy; but no one among the philosophers 
acquired marked supremacy over the rest. There is no 
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established philosophical orthodoxy, but a collection of Dis- 
senters—adAn © dAwv yAoooa curypévy—smnall sects, each 
with its own following, each springing froma special individual 
as authority, each knowing itself to be only one among many. 

It is a misfortune that we do not possess a complete 
work, or even considerable fragments, from any 
one of these philosophers, so as to know what 
their views were when stated by themselves, and 
upon what reasons they insisted. All that we know 
is derived from a few detached notices, in very many 
cases preserved by Aristotle ; who, not content (like 
Plato) with simply following out his own vein of 
ideas, exhibits in his own writings much of that polymathy 
which he transmitted to the Peripatetics generally, and 
adverts often to the works of predecessors. Being a critic 
as well as a witness, he sometimes blends together incon- 
yeniently the two functions, and is accused (probably with 
reason to a certain extent) of making unfair reports; but if 
it were not for him, we should really know nothing of the 
Hellenic philosophers before Plato. It is curious to read the 
manner in which Aristotle speaks of these philosophical 
predecessors as “ the ancients” (oi apxator), and takes credit 
to his own philosophy for having attained a higher and more 


These early 
theorists are 
not known 
from their 
ownwritings, 
which have 
been lost. 
Importance 
of the infor- 
mation of 
Aristotle 
about them. 


commanding point of view.* 


a Bacon ascribes the extinction of 
these early Greek philosophers to Ari- 
stotle, who thought that he could not 
assure his own philosophical empire, 
except by putting to death all his 
brothers, likethe Turkish sultan. This 
remark occurs more than once in Bacon 
(Noy. Org. Aph. 67; Redargutio Phi- 
losoph. vol. xi. p. 450, ed. Montagu). 
In so far as it is a reproach, I think it 
isnot deserved. Aristotle’s works, in- 
deed, have been preserved, and those 
of his predecessors have not: but Ari- 
stotle, far from seeking to destroy their 
works, has been the chief medium for 
preserving to us the little which we 
know about them. His attention to 
the works of his predecessors is some- 
t hing very unusualamong the theorists 
of the ancient world. His friends 
Eudémus and Theophrastus followed 





his example, in embodying the his- 
tory of the earlier theories in distinct 
woe of their own, now unfortunately 
ost. 

It is much to be regretted that no 
scholar has yet employed himself in 
collecting and editing the fragments of 
the lost scientific histories of Eudémus 
(the Rhodian) and Theophrastus. A 
new edition of the Commentaries of 
Simplikius is also greatly wanted: 
those which exist are both rare and 
unreadable. 

Zeller remarks that several of the 
statements contained in Proklus’s com- 
mentary on Euclid, respecting the 
earliest Grecian mathematicians, are 
borrowed from the yewmerpixa ioroplar 
of the Rhodian Eudémus (Zeller—De 
Hermodoro Ephesio et Hermodoro 
Platonico, p. 12). 
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During the century and a half between Thales and the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we have passed ae 
in review twelve distinct schemes of philosophy— ¢fspecula- 


. . tive genius 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, *ramver. 


tion—a me- 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Herakleitus, Empedokles, Pon? a 
Anaxagoras, the Apolloniate Diogenes, Leukippus, “™°™"* 
and Demokritus. Of most of these philosophers it may fairly 
be said that each speculated upon nature in an original vein 
of his own. Anaximenes and Diogenes, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides, Leukippus and Demokritus, may indeed be 
coupled together as kindred pairs—yet by no means in such 
manner that the second of the two is a mere disciple and 
copyist of the first. Such abundance and variety of specu- 
lative genius and invention is one of the most memorable 
facts in the history of the Hellenic mind. The prompting of 
intelligent curiosity, the thirst for some plausible hypothesis 
to explain the Kosmos and its generation, the belief that a 
basis or point of departure might be found in the Kosmos 
itself, apart from those mythical personifications which dwelt 
both in the popular mind and in the poetical Theogonies, 
the mental effort required to select some known agency and 
to connect it by a chain of reasoning with the result—all this 
is a new phenomenon in the history of the human mind. 
An early Greek philosopher found nothing around him to 
stimulate or assist the effort, and much to obstruct 
: : : : Difficulties 
it. He found Nature disguised under a diversified which a Gre- 


A Orie : cian philoso- 
and omnipresent Polytheistic agency, eminently pher had to 


overcome— 


‘i . : A a the emotions—at ONGE prevalent 
captivating and im presslv to view of Na- 


ie iliar— ied in the ancient. ture, esta- 
mysterious and familiar—embodie tres OEE 


Theogonies, and penetrating deeply all the abun- ae 
dant epic and lyric poetry, the only literature of the 

time. It is perfectly true (as Aristotle remarks») that Hesiod 
and the other theological poets, who referred everything to 


b Aristot. Metaphys. B. 4, p. 1000, | apxas Kal ex Dewy vyeyoveva, &e, Avi- 
a. 10, stotle mentions them a few lines after- 

Oi uty ody ep) “Holodor, kal mdvres | wards as not worth serious notice. 
Boor dedroryor, udvov eppdvticay Tov | mepl Tay pubiKds gopiCopevav ovK 
migayos Tod mps avTovs, jpav 8 | &tioy peta orovd)s TKOTELY, 
drrydpnoay’ Ozovs yup wowwdyres Tas 
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the generation and agency of the Gods, thought only of what 
was plausible to themselves, without enquiring whether it 
would appear equally plausible to their successors; a re- 
proach which bears upon many subsequent philosophers also. 
The contemporary public, to whom they addressed them- 
selves, knew no other way of conceiving Nature than under 
this religious and poetical view, as an aggregate of mani- 
festations by divine personal agents, upon whose volition— 
sometimes signified beforehand by obscure warnings intel- 
ligible to the privileged interpreters, but often inscrutable— 
the turn of events depended. Thales and the other Lonic 
philosophers were the first who became dissatisfied with this 
point of view, and sought for some “causes and beginnings” 
more regular, knowable, and predictable. They fixed upon 
the common, familiar, widely-extended, material substances, 
water, air, fire, &c.; and they could hardly fix upon any 
others. Their attempt to find a scientific basis was unsuc- 
cessful ; but the memorable fact consisted in their looking 
for one. 
In the theories of these Ionic philosophers, the physical 
ideas of generation, transmutation, local motion, are 
Views of the : - : 
Tonic philoso- found in the foreground: generation in the Kosmos 


phers—com- 


pared with to replace generation by the God. Pythagoras and 


the more 


recent ab-  Empedokles blend with their speculations a good 
Platoand deal both of ethics and theology, which we shall 

find yet more preponderant when we come to the 
cosmical theories of Plato. He brings us back to the mythical 
Prometheus, armed with the geometrical and arithmetical 
combinations of the Pythagoreans: he assumes a chaotic sub- 
stratum, modified by the intentional and deliberate construc- 
tion of the Demiurgus and his divine sons, who are described 
as building up and mixing like a human artisan or chemist. 
In the theory of Aristotle we find Nature half personified, 
and assumed to be perpetually at work under the influence 
of an appetite for good or regularity, which determines her 
to aim instinctively and without deliberation (like bees or 
spiders) at constant ends, though these regular tendencies 
are always accompanied, and often thwarted, by accessories, 
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irregular, undefinable, unpredictable. Both Plato and Ari- 
stotle, in their dialectical age, carried abstraction farther than 
it had been carried by the Ionic philosophers: Aristotle 
imputes to the Ionic philosophers that they neglected three 
out of his four causes (the efficient, formal, and final), and 
_that they attended only to the material. This was a height 
of abstraction first attained by Plato and himself; in a way 
sometimes useful, sometimes misleading. The earlier philo- 
sophers had not learnt to divide substance from its powers or 
properties; nor to conceive substance without power as one 
thing, and power without substance as another. Their prim- 
ordial substance, with its powers and properties, implicated 
together as one concrete and without any abstraction, was at 
once an efficient, a formal, and a material cause: a final cause 
they did not suppose themselves to want, inasmuch as they 
always conceived a fixed terminus towards which the agency 
was directed, though they did not conceive such fixed tendency 
under the symbol of an appetite and its end. Water, Air, 
Fire, were in their view not simply inert and receptive 
patients, impotent until they were stimulated by the active 
force residing in the ever revolving celestial spheres—but 
positive agents themselves, productive of important effects. 
So also a geologist of the present day, when he speculates 
upon the early condition? of the Kosmos, reasons upon 


¢ Plato (Sophistes, 242-243) observes 
respecting these early theorists—what 
Aristotle says about Hesiod and the 
Theogonies—that they followed out 
their own respective veins of thought 
without caring whether we, the many 
listeners, were able to follow them or 
were left behind in the dark. I dare 
say that this was true (as indeed it is 
true respecting most writers on specu- 
lative matters), but I am sure that all 
of them would have made the same 
complaint if they had heard Plato read 
his Timeus. 

d Bacon has some striking remarks 
on the contrast in this respect be- 
tween the earlier philosophers and 
Aristotle. 

Bacon, after commending the early 
Greek philosophers for having adopted 
as their first principle some known 





and positive matter, not a mere ab- 
straction, goes on to say: — 
“Videntur antiquiilli, in expositione 
principiorum, rationem non admodum 
acutam instituisse, sed hoc solummodo 
egisse, ut ex corporibus apparentibus 
et manifestis, quod maximé excelleret, 
quererent, et quod tale videbatur, 
principium rerum ponerent : tanquam 
per excellentiam, non veré aut realiter. 
. .. Quod si principium illud suum 
teneant non per excellentiam, sed 
realiter, videntur in duriorem tropum 
incidere: cum res plané deducatur ad 
sequivocum, neque de igne naturali, 
aut naturali aere, aut aqua, quod as- 
serunt, preedicari videatur, sed de igne 
aliquo phantastico et notionali (et sic 
de ceeteris) qui nomen ignis retineat, 
definitionem abneget. . . . Principium 
statuunt secundum sensum, aliquid 
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gaseous, fluid, solid, varieties of matter, as manifesting those 
same laws and properties which experience attests, but mani- 
festing them under different combinations and circumstances. 
The defect of the Ionic philosophers, unavoidable at the 
time, was, that possessing nothing beyond a superficial expe- 
rience, they either ascribed to these physical agents powers 
and properties not real, or exaggerated prodigiously such as 
were real; so that the primordial substance chosen, though 
bearing a familiar name, became little better than a fiction. 
The Pythagoreans did the same in regard to numbers, 
ascribing to them properties altogether fanciful and ima- 


ginary. 


Parmenides and Pythagoras, taking views of the Kosmos 


ens verum: modum autem ejus dispen- 
sandi (liberius se gerentes) phantasti- 
cum.” (Bacon, Parmenidis, Telesii, 
et Democriti Philosophia, vol. xi., p. 
115-116, ed. Montagu.) 

“Materia illa spoliata et passiva, 
prorsus humane mentis commentum 
quoddam videtur. Materia prima po- 
nenda est conjuncta cum principio 
motis primo, ut invenitur. Hee tria 
(materia, forma, motus) nullo modo 
discerpenda, sed tantummodo distin- 
guenda, atque asserenda materia (qua- 
liscunque ea sit), ita ornata et ap- 
parata et formata, ut omnis virtus, 
essentia, actio, atque motus naturalis, 
ejus consecutio et emanatio esse possit. 
Omnes feré antiqui, Empedocles, An- 
axagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Democritus, de materia prima in 
exteris dissidentes, in hoe conye- 
nerunt, quod materiam activam forma 
nonnulla, et formam suam dispensan- 
tem, atque intra se principium mottis 
habentem, posuerunt.” (Bacon, De 
Parmenidis, Telesii, et Campanella, 
Philosoph., p. 653-654, t. v.) 

Compare Aphorism I. 50 of the 
Noyum Organum. 

Bacon, Parmenidis, Telesii, et De- 
mocriti Philosophia, vol. xi. ed. Mon- 
tagu, p. 100-107. “Sed omnes feré 
antiqui (anterior to Plato), Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, He- 
raclitus, Democritus, de materia prima 
in ceteris dissidentes, in hoc convene- 
runt, quod materiam activam, forma 
nonnullé, et formam suam dispen- 
santem, atque intra se principia motiis 





habentem, posuerunt. Neque aliter 
cuiquam opinari licebit, qui non ex- 
perientiz plané desertor esse velit. 
Itaque hi omnes mentem rebus sub- 
miserunt. At Plato mundum cogita- 
tionibus, Aristoteles vero etiam cogita- 
tiones verbis, adjudicaverunt.”. . . . 
“ Omnino materia prima ponenda est 
conjuncta cum forma prima, ac etiam 
cum principio mottis primo, ut inveni- 
tur. Nam et motis quoque abstractio 
infinitas phantasias peperit, de animis, 
vitis, et similibus—ac si iis per ma- 
teriam et formam non satisfieret, sed 
ex suis propriis penderent illa prin- 
cipiis. Sed hee tria nullo modo 
discerpenda, sed tantummodo dis- 
tinguenda: atque asserenda materia 
(qualiscunque ea sit) ita ornata et 
apparata, et formata, ut omnis virtus, 
essentia, actio, atque motus naturalis, 
ejus consecutio et emanatio esse possit. 
Neque propterea metuendum, ne res 
torpescat, aut varietas ista, quam 
cernimus, explicari non possit—ut 
postea docebimus.” 

Playfair also observes, in his Dis- 
sertation on the progress of Natural 
Philosophy, prefixed to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, p. 31 :— 

“ Science was not merely stationary, 
but often retrograde; and the reason- 
ings of Democritus and Anaxagoras 
were in many respects more solid than 
those of Plato and Aristotle.” 

See a good summary of Aristotle’s 
cosmical views, in Ideler, Comm. in 
Aristotel. Meteorologica, i. 2, p. 328- 


329: 
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metaphysical and geometrical rather than physical, 
the basis upon which Plato’s speculations were 
built. Aristotle recognises Empedokles and Anaxa- 
goras as having approached to his own doctrine— 
force abstracted or considered apart from substance, 
yet not absolutely detached from it. This is true about 
Empedokles to a certain extent, since his theory admits Love 
and Enmity as agents, the four elements as patients: but it 
is hardly true about Anaxagoras, in whose theory Nots 
imparts nothing more than a momentary shock, exercising 
what modern chemists call a catalytic agency in originating 
movement among a stationary and stagnant mass of Homee- 
omeries, which, as soon as they are liberated from imprison- 
ment, follow inherent tendencies of their own, not receiving 
any farther impulse or direction from Noits. 

In the number of cosmical theories proposed, from Thales 
down to Demokritus, as well as in the diversity and 
even discordance of the principles on which they 
were founded—we note not merely the growth and 
development of scientific curiosity, but also the 
spontaneity and exuberance of constructive imagina- 
tion. This last is a prominent attribute of the Hellenic 
mind, displayed to the greatest advantage in their poetical, 
oratorical, historical, artistic productions, and transferred 
from thence to minister to their scientific curiosity. None of 
their known contemporaries showed the like aptitudes, not 
even the Babylonians and Egyptians, who were diligent in 
the observation of the heavens. Now the constructive 
imagination is not less indispensable to the formation of 
scientific theories than to the compositions of art, although in 
the two departments it is subject to different conditions, and 


supplied 


Parmenides 
and Pytha- 
goras—more 
nearly akin 
to Plato and 
Aristotle. 


Advantage 
derived from 
this variety 
of construc- 
tive imagina- 
tion among 
the Greeks. 


e Karsten observes, in his account | et puleritudinemadmirati,ejusnaturam 


of the philosophy of Parmenides (sect. 
23, P. 241) :— raf 

“ Primum mundi descriptionem con- 
sideremus. Argumentum illustre et 
magnificum, cujus quanto major erat 
veterum in contemplando admiratio, 
tanto minor feré in observando dili- 
gentiafuit. Quippe universi ornatum 





partiumque ordinem non sensu asseque 
studuerunt, sed mente informarunt ad 
eam pulert perfectique speciem que in 
ipsorum animis insideret : sic ut Ari- 
stoteles ait, non sua cogitata suasque 
notiones ad mundi naturam, sed hance 
ad illa accommodantes. Hujusmodi 
fuit Parmenidea ratio.” 
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appeals to different canons and tests in the human mind. 
Each of these early Hellenic theories, though all were hypo- 
theses and “anticipations of nature,’ yet as connecting 
together various facts upon intelligible principles, was a step 
in advance; while the very number and discordance of them 
(urged by Sokrates* as an argument for discrediting the 
purpose common to all), was on the whole advantageous. 
It lessened the mischief arising from the imperfections of 
each, increased the chance of exposing such imperfections, 
and prevented the consecration of any one among them (with 
that inveterate and peremptory orthodoxy which Plato so 
much admires ® in the Egyptians) as an infallible dogma and 
an exclusive mode of looking at facts. All the theorists 
laboured under the common defect of a scanty and inaccurate 
experience: all of them were prompted by a vague but 
powerful emotion of curiosity to connect together the past 
and present of Nature by some threads intelligible and satis- 
factory to their own minds; each of them followed out some 
analogy of his own, such as seemed to carry with it a self- 
justifying plausibility ; and each could find some phenomena 
which countenanced his own peculiar view. As far as we can 
judge, Leukippus and Demokritus greatly surpassed the 
others, partly in the pains which they took to elaborate their 
theory, partly in the number of facts which they brought 
into consistency with it. The loss of the voluminous writings 
of Demokritus is deeply to be regretted.® 

In studying the writings of Plato and Aristotle, we must 
AML these recollect that they found all these theories pre- 
fowdineie, eXIStent or contemporaneous. We are not to 
Skuse” imagine that they were the first who turned an 
aditheda, enquiring eye on Nature. So far is this from being 
Inportmee the case that Aristotle is, as it were, oppressed both 
os by the multitude and by the discordance of his pre- 
tive Dialectic: decesgors, whom he cites, with a sort of indulgent 

‘ of indulgen 

consciousness of superiority, as “the ancients” (of apxaior).i 


f Xenophon, Memor. i. 1-14. Cicero De Orat. i. 11. Orator, ¢. 20. 
& Plato, Legg. ii. 656-657. i Aristot. Gen. et Corr. i. 314, a. 
h About thestyle of Demokritus,see | 6; 325, a. 2; Metaphys, A. 1069, 
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The dialectic activity, inaugurated by Sokrates and Zeno, 
lowered the estimation of these cosmical theories in more ways 
than one: first, by the new topics of man.and society, which 
Sokrates put in the foreground for discussion,and treated as the 
only topics worthy of discussion; next, by the great acuteness 
which each of them displayed in the employment of the 
negative weapons, and in bringing to view the weak part of 
an opponent’s case. When we look at the number of these 
early theories, and the great need which all of them had to 
be sifted and scrutinised, we shall recognise the value of 
negative procedure under such circumstances, whether the 
negationist had or had not any better affirmative theory of 
his own. Sokrates, moreover, not only turned the subject- 
matter of discussion from physics to ethics, but also brought 
into conscious review the method of philosophising: which was 
afterwards still farther considered and illustrated by Plato. 
General and abstract terms and their meaning, stood out as 
the capital problems of philosophical research, and as the 
governing agents of the human mind during the process: 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the dialectics of their age, we find 
the meaning or concept corresponding to these terms invested 
with an objective character, and represented as a cause or 
beginning ; by which, or out of which, real concrete things 
were produced. Logical, metaphysical, ethical entities, whose 
existence consists in being named and reasoned about, are 
presented to us (by Plato) as the real antecedents and 
producers of the sensible Kosmos and its contents, or (by 
Aristotle) as coeternal with the Kosmos, but as its under- 
lying constituents—the apyai, primordia or ultimata—into 
which it was the purpose and duty of the philosopher to 
resolye sensible things. The men of words and debate, the 
dialecticians or metaphysical speculators of the period since 
Zeno and Sokrates, who took little notice of the facts of 
Nature, stand contrasted in the language of Aristotle with the 
antecedent physical philosophers who meddled less with 


se of dpxanes, | Physics and Metaphysics, is too much 

Mot N. ee Eopiith the baele of oa to criticise Plato and Ari- 

Bonitz. stotle as if they were the earliest 

Adam Smith, in his very instructive | theorizers, and as if they had no pre- 
examination of the ancient systems of | decessors. 
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debate and more with facts. 
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The contrast is taken in his 


mind between Plato and Demokritus.* 
Both by Stoics and by Epikureans, during the third and 


The early 
theorists 
were studied 
along with 
Plato and 
Aristotle, in 
the third and 
second cen- 
turies B.C. 


second centuries B.c., Demokritus, Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras, and Herakleitus were studied along 
with Plato and Aristotle—by some, even more. 
Lucretius mentions and criticises all the four, though 
he never names Plato or Aristotle. 


Cicero greatly 


admires the style of Demokritus, whose works were arranged 
in tetralogies by Thrasyllus, as those of Plato were. 

In considering the early theorists above enumerated, there 

is great difficulty in finding any positive cha- 


Negative at- 
tribute com- 
mon to all 
the early 
theorists— 
little or no 
dialectic. 


racteristic applicable to allof them. Buta negative 
characteristic may be found, and has already been 
indicated by Aristotle. 


“The earlier philosophers 


(says he) had no part in dialectics: Dialectical force 


did not yet exist.” ™ 


And the period upon which we are 


now entering is distinguished mainly by the introduction and 
increasing preponderance of this new element—Dialectic— 
first made conspicuously manifest in the Hleatic Zeno and 
Sokrates : two memorable persons, very different from each 


other, but having this property in common. 
It is Zeno who stands announced, on the authority of 
Aristotle, as the inventor of dialectic: that is, as 


Zeno of 
Elea— 
Melissus. 


the first person, of whose skill, in the art of cross- 


examination and refutation, conspicuous illustrative 


specimens were preserved. 


He was among the first who 


composed written dialogues on controversial matters of phi- 


losophy.® 


6.—8id boot évoKhkacr maAdov ey Tots 
uoikots, uaAAov SivavTa sbroTiberOau 
Tas TolWvras apxas, ad ém) modAd dv- 
vevTat ouvelpew* of ® ék Tay woAAGY 
Adywy Aedpnror Tay STapydvTwy byTEs, 
mpos OAlya BAdbaytes, amodalvovrat 
paov' t80r ® &y tis Kad éx roitwy Scov 
Siahepovow of guoiuxas Kal RoyiKds 
okorotvtTes, &e. This remark is 
thoroughly Baconian. 

Oi év trois Adyos is the phrase by 
which Aristotle characterises the Pla- 
tonici.—Metaphys. ©. 1050, b. 36. 





Both he, and his contemporary the Samian Me- 
k Aristotel. Gen. et. Corr. i. 316, a. | 


_| Epikurus is said to have espe- 
cially admired Anaxagoras (Diog. L. 
Ky): 

m Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 32. 
Oi yap mpérepoy SiarexTiKis od per- 
etxov.—M. 1078, b. 25. 
rs diarextixh yap toxus otrw tor Fv, 
re, 

n Diogen. Laert. ix. 26-28. 

‘The epithets applied to Zeno by 

Timon are remarkable. 


> ; : 
Apdotepoyh@ocou dé peya obévos ovK 
aXaradvoy 
, 
Zivavos mavt@v émijmtopos, Xe. 
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lissus, took up the defence of the Parmenidean doctrine. It 
is remarkable that both one and the other were eminent as 
political men in their native cities. Zeno is even said to 
have perished miserably, in generous but fruitless attempts to 
preserve Elea from being enslaved by the despot Nearchus. 

We know the reasonings of Zeno and Melissus only through 
scanty fragments, and those fragments transmitted 
by opponents. But it is plain that both of them, 
especially Zeno, pressed their adversaries with grave 
difficulties, which it was more easy to deride than 
to elucidate. Both took their departure from the 
ground occupied by Parmenides. They agreed with 
him in recognising the phenomenal, apparent, or relative 
world, the world of sense and experience, as a subject of 
knowledge, though of uncertain and imperfect knowledge. 
Each of them gave, as Parmenides had done, certain affirma- 
tive opinions, or at least probable conjectures, for the purpose 
of explaining it.° But beyond this world of appearances, there 
lay the real, absolute, ontological, ultra-phenomenal, or Nou- 
menal world, which Parmenides represented as Ens unum con- 
tinuum, and which his opponents contended to be plural and 
discontinuous. These opponentsdeduced absurd and ridiculous 
consequences from the theory of the One. Herein both Zeno 
and Melissus defended Parmenides. Zeno, the better dialec- 
tician of the two, retorted upon the advocates of absolute 
plurality and discontinuousness, showing that their doctrine 
led to consequences not less absurd and contradictory than the 
Ens unum of Parmenides. He advanced many distinct argu- 
ments; some of them antinomies, deducing from the same 
premisses both the affirmative and the negative of the same 
conclusion.P 

If things in themselves were many (he said) they must be 
both infinitely small and infinitely great. Infinitely small, 


Zeno’s Dia- 
lectic—he 
refuted the 
opponents of 
Parmenides, 
by showing 
that their 
assumptions 
led to contra- 
dictions and 
absurdities. 


© Diog. Laert. ix. 24-29. 

Zeller (Gesch. der Phil. i. p. 424, 
note 2) doubts the assertion that Zeno 
delivered probable opinions and hypo- 
theses, as Parmenides had done before 
him, respecting phenomenal nature. 
ButIsee no adequate ground for such 


VOL. I. 


doubt. 

P Simplikius, in Aristotel. Physic. f. 
30. ev méevTor TE ovyypdupatt avrod, 
TOAAG ExovTe emixephuara, Kal exa- 
orov delxyvow, Ott TH TWoAAG elvan 
A€yorvtt oupPatver Ta evaytia déyerv, 
&e. 
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because the many things must consist in a number of units, 
each essentially indivisible: but that which is indi- 


Consequen- 
visible has no magnitude, or is infinitely small— 


ces of their 
assumption 


Oe if indeed it can be said to have any existence what- 
Rta ever:4 Infinitely great, because each of the many 
um. 


things, if assumed to exist, must have magnitude. 
Having magnitude, each thing has parts which also have 
magnitude: these parts are, by the hypothesis, essentially dis- 
continuous, but this implies that they are kept apart from 
each other by other intervening parts—and these intervening 
parts must be again kept apart by others. Each body will 
thus contain in itself an infinite number of parts, each having 
magnitude. In other words, it will be infinitely great.? 
Again—lIf things in themselves were many, they would be 
both finite and infinite in number. Finite, because they are 
as many as they are, neither more nor less: and every number 
is a finite number. Infinite, because being essentially separate, 
discontinuous, units, each must be kept apart from the rest by 
an intervening unit ; and this again by something else inter- 
vening. Suppose a multitude A, B, C, D, &e. A and B would 
be continuous unless they were kept apart by some intervening 
unit Z. But A and Z would then be continuous unless they were 
keptapart by something else—Y: and so on ad infinitum: other- 
wise the essential discontinuousness could not be maintained.§ 


4 Aristotel. Metaphys. B. 4, p. 1001, 
b.7. ert ef ddialperoy adtd 7d ey, kata 
uey Td Zhywvos atlwma, ovbev dv etn. 

6 yao mhre mpooTiWeuevoy unde adat- 
povmevoy more? petCoy nde EdaTTov, ov 
onow elvat TovTO TOY byYTwY, Gs SHAOV 
Sri byTOs peyeOous TOD byTOS. 

Seneca (Epistol. 88) and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (see the passages of 
Themistius and Simplikius cited by 
Brandis, Handbuch Philos. i. p. 412- 
410) conceive Zeno as haying dis- 
sented from Parmenides, andas having 
denied the existence, not only of 7a 
moAAa, but also of 7d €y. But Zeno 
seems to have adhered to Parmenides ; 
and to have denied the existence of 7d 
éy, only upon tae hypothesis opposed 
to Parmenides—namely, that ra moAAd 
existed. Zeno argued thus :—Assum- 





ing that the Real or Absolute is essen- 
tially divisible and discontinuous,diyi- 
sibility must be pushed to infinity, so 
that you never arrive at any ultima- 
tum, or any real unit (axpiBas &v). If 
you admit 7r& moAA&, you renounce 
7> &, The reasoning of Zeno, as far 
as we know it, is nearly all di- 
rected against the hypothesis of Entia 
pluradiscontinua. Tennemann (Gesch. 
Philos. i. 4, p. 205) thinks that the 
reasoning of Zeno is directed against 
the world of sense: in which I cannot 
agree with him. 

T Scholia ad Aristotel. Physic. p. 
334 a. ed. Brandis. 

s See the argument cited by Sim- 
plikius in the words of the Zenonian 
treatise, in Preller, Hist. Philos. Greec. 
ex font. context. p. 101, sect. 156. 
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By these two arguments,' drawn from the hypothesis which 
affirmed perpetual divisibility and denied any Continuum, 
Zeno showed that such Entia multa discontinua would have 
contradictory attributes: they would be both infinitely great 
and infinitely small—they would be both finite and infinite in 
number. This he advanced as a reductio ad absurdum against 
the hypothesis. 

Again—lIf existing things be many and discontinuous, each 
of these must exist in a place of its own. Nothing 
can exist except in some place. But the place is 
itself an existing something : each place must there- 
fore have a place of its own to exist in: the second 
place must have a third place to exist in—and so forth ad 
infinitum." We have here a farther reductio ad impossibile of 
the original hypothesis: for that hypothesis denies the con- 
tinuity of space, and represents space as a multitude of dis- 
continuous portions or places. 

Another argument of Zeno is to the following effect: 
“ Does a grain of millet, when dropped upon the floor, make 
sound? No.—Does a bushel of millet make sound under 
the same circumstances? Yes.—Is there not a determinate 
proportion between the bushel and the grain? There is.— 
There must therefore be the same proportion between the 
sonorousness of the two. If one grain be not sonorous, 
neither can ten thousand grains be so.” * 

To appreciate the contradiction brought out by Zeno, we 
must recollect that he is not here reasoning about facts of 
sense, phenomenal and relative—but about things in them- 
selves, absolute and ultra-phenomenal realities. He did not 


Each thing 
must exist in 
its own place 
—Grain of 
millet not 
sonorous. 


t Simplikius ad. Aristot. Physic. f. 
30. Kal oftw pey Td Kara Td TATOOS 
tmeipoy ex Tis SixoToulas eeske, 7d 
d& Kata Td wéyebos mpdtepoy KaTa THY 
aithy emxeipnow. Compare Zeller, 
Gesch. Philos. i. p. 427. 

u Aristotel. Physic. iv. 1, p. 200, a. 
22M iS Pi2LO;) Dix23e 

Aristotle here observes that the 
Zenonian argument respecting place is 
easy to be refuted: and he proceeds to 
give the refutation. But his refutation 





isaltogether unsatisfactory. Those who 
despise these Zenonian arguments as 
sophisms, ought to look at the way in 
which they were answered, at or near 
the time. 

Eudémus ap. Simplic. ad Aristot. 
Physic. f. 131. &&ov yap may roy 
tytwy mov ely’ ei S€ 6 Témos TOY 
tytwv, mov by ein; 

x Aristotel. Physic. vii. 5, p. 250, a. 
20, with the Scholia of Simplikius on 
the passage, p. 423, ed. Brandis. 
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deny the fact of sense: to appeal to that fact in reply, would 
have been to concede his point. The adversaries against whom 
he reasoned (Protagoras is mentioned, but he can hardly have 
been among them, if we have regard to his memorable dogma, 
of which more will be said presently) were those who main- 
tained the plurality of absolute substances, each for itself, 
with absolute attributes, apart from the fact of sense, and 
independent of any sentient subject. One grain of millet 
(Zeno argues) has no absolute sonorousness, neither can ten 
thousand such grains taken together have any. Upon the 
hypothesis of absolute reality as a discontinuous multitude, 
you are here driven to a contradiction which Zeno intends as 
an argument against the hypothesis. There is no absolute 
sonorousness in the ten thousand grains: the sound which 
they make is a phenomenal fact, relative to us as sentients of 
sound, and having no reality except in correlation with a 
hearer.¥ 

Other memorable arguments of Zeno against the same 
hypothesis were those by which he proved that if 
it were admitted, motion would be impossible. 
Upon the theory of absolute plurality and discon- 
tinuousness, every line or portion of distance was divisible into 
an infinite number of parts: before a moving body could get 
from the beginning to the end of this line, it must pass in 
succession over every one of these parts: but to do this in a 
finite time was impossible : therefore motion was impossible.” 

A second argument of the same tendency was advanced in 
the form of comparison between Achilles and the tortoise— 


Zenonian ar- 
guments in 
regard to 
motion. 


y It will be seen that Aristotle in | to what is involved in saying that a 


explaining this dropia, takes into con- 
sideration the difference of force in the 
vibrations of air, and the different im- 
pressibility of the ear. The explana- 
tion is pertinent and just, if applied to 
the fact of sense: but it is no reply to 
Zeno, who did not call in question the 
fact of sense. Zeno is impugning the 
doctrine of absolute substances and 
absolute divisibility. ‘To say that ten 
thousand grains are sonorous, but that 
no one of them separately taken is so, 
appears to him a contradiction, similar 





real magnitude is made up of mathe- 
matical points. Aristotle does not meet 
this difficulty. 

z Aristot. Physic. vi. 9, p. 239 b., 
with the Scholia, p. 412 seq. ed. 
Brandis; Aristotel. De Lineis Inseca- 
bilibus, p. 968, a. 19. 

These four arguments against ab- 
solute motion caused embarrassment 
to Aristotle and his contemporaries. 
tértapes 8 cial Adyor Zhywvos of 
Hage ah Tas duTKoAlas Tots Avovoly, 

C. 
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the swiftest and slowest movers. The two run a race, a cer- 
tain start being given to the tortoise. Zeno contends that 
Achilles can never overtake the tortoise. It is plain, indeed, 
according to the preceding argument, that motion both for 
the one and for the other is an impossibility. Neither one 
nor the other can advance from the beginning to the end of 
any line, except by passing successively through all the parts 
of that line: but those parts are infinite in number, and 
cannot therefore be passed through in any finite time. But 
suppose such impossibility to be got over: still Achilles will 
not overtake the tortoise. For while Achilles advances one 
hundred yards, the tortoise has advanced ten: while Achilles 
passes over these additional ten yards, the tortoise will have 
passed over one more yard: while Achilles is passing over this 
remaining one yard, the tortoise will have got over one-tenth 
of another yard: and so on ad infinitum, the tortoise will 
always be in advance of him by a certain distance, which, 
though ever diminishing, will never vanish into nothing. 

The third Zenonian argument derived its name from the 
flight of an arrow shot from a bow. The arrow while thus 
earried forward (says Zeno) is nevertheless at rest.* For the 
time from the beginning to the end of its course consists of a 
multitude of successive instants. During each of these in- 
stants the arrow is in a given place of equal dimension with 
itself. But that which is during any instant in a given place, 
is at rest. Accordingly during each successive instant of its 
flight, the arrow is at rest. Throughout its whole flight, it is 
both in motion and at rest. This argument is a deduction 
from the doctrine of discontinuous time, as the preceding is a 
deduction from that of discontinuous space. 

A fourth argument” was derived from the case of two 
equal bodies moyed with equal velocity in opposite directions, 
and passing each other. If the body A B were at rest, the 
other body C D would move along the whole length of CD 


a Ayistotel. Physic. vi. p. 239, b. 8- | ment at some length by Simplikius, 
30. tplros 6 viv pnbels, brs 7 diorbs especially the citation from EKudémus 
pepowern Ear nKer. at the close of it—ap. Scholia ad Ari- 

b See the illustration of this argu- | stotel. p. 414, ed. Brandis. 
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in two minutes. But if C D be itself moving with equal 
velocity in the opposite direction, A B will pass along the 
whole length of C Din half that time, or one minute. Hence 
Zeno infers that the motion of A B is nothing absolute, or be- 
longing to the thing in itself{—for if that were so, it would not 
be varied according to the movement of C D. It is no more 
than a phenomenal fact, relative to us and our comparison. ° 

This argument, so far as I can understand its bearing, is 
not deduced (as those preceding are) from the premisses of 
opponents: but rests upon premisses of its own, and is in- 
tended to prove that motion is only relative. 

These Zenonian reasonings are memorable as the earliest 
General pw: Known manifestations of Grecian dialectic, and are 


ose and re- . . . 
sultof the probably equal in acuteness and ingenuity to any- 


Zenonian : : : : ° ° 
Dialectic. thing which it ever produced. Their bearing is not 
Nothing is 5 

Knowableex- always accurately conceived. Most of them are 
cept the re- . : 

lative. argumenta ad hominem: consequences contradictory 


and inadmissible, but shown to follow legitimately from a 
given hypothesis, and therefore serving to disprove the 
hypothesis itself¢ The hypothesis was one relating to the 
real, absolute, or ultra-phenomenal, which Parmenides main- 
tained to be Ens Unum Continuum, while his opponents 
affirmed it to be essentially multiple and discontinuous. Upon 


¢ The scope of the Zenonian dia- 
lectic, as I haye here described it, is 
set forth clearly by Plato, in his Par- 
menides, c. 3-6, p. 127, 128. Tlés, 
& Zhvwv, TovtTo A€yeis; €i MOAAG 
éott Ta byTAa, ws kpa Set adTa 
bmoid Te elvar Kad dyduoim, TodTo dé 
dy addvarov ;—OvKovy ei &divaroy ta 
Te dydmoww mow civat Kal Td Sora 
dyduoia, ASbvaTtov 8) kal TOAAA 
elyat; ef yap ToAAa ely, maoxor dy 
Ta advvara. *Apa tTOovTS éoTiv d 
BotrAovrat god of Adyot; ovd«K 
@AAo Tt 1) StapdxecOar wapa 
madvTa T& AEydmeva, WS oD 
ToAAd éotiv; Again, p. 128 D. 
-AyTiA€yel ov TOUTO Td ypduua mpds 
Tovs TH TOAAG A€yovTas, Kal ayTarmo- 
dl8wo. Tadta Kal mAclw, TodTO Bovad- 
pevov Sndrody, ws rt yedrotdrepa mdoxXor 
avy avtav 7 twd0ects, H ef 
TOAAG CoTLY—h H TOD Ev elvat 
—el ris ikav@s emweélou 





Here Plato evidently represents 
Zeno as merely proving that contra- 
dictory conclusions followed, if you 
assumed a given hypothesis; which 
hypothesis was thereby shown to be 
inadmissible. But Plato alludes to 
Zeno in another place (Phedrus, ¢. 97, 
p- 201) under the name of the Eleatic 
Palamedes, as “showing his art in 
speaking, by making the same things 
appear to the hearers like and unlike, 
one and many, at rest and in motion.” 
In this last passage, the impression 
produced by Zeno’s argumentation is 
brought to view, apart from the scope 
and purpose with which he employed 
it: which scope and purpose are indi- 
cated in the passage above cited from 
the Parmenides. 

So also Isokrates (Encom. Helen. 
init.) Zhveva, Toy TabTa& Suvard Kat 
mdr advvara Teipeomevoy &romatve. 


=. 
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the hypothesis of Parmenides, the Real and Absolute, being a 
continuous One, was obviously inconsistent with the move- 
ment and variety of the phenomenal world: Parmenides 
himself recognised the contradiction of the two, and his op- 
ponents made it a ground for deriding his doctrine.t The 
counter-hypothesis, of the discontinuous Many, appeared at 
first sight not to be open to the same objection: it seemed to 
be more in harmony with the facts of the phenomenal and 
relative world, and to afford an absolute basis for them to 
rest upon. Against this delusive appearance the dialectic of 
Zeno was directed. He retorted upon the opponents, and 
showed, that if the hypothesis of the Unwm Continuum led to 
absurd consequences, that of the discontinuous Many was 
pregnant with deductions yet more absurd and contradictory. 
He exhibits in detail several of these contradictory de- 
ductions, with a view to refute the hypothesis from whence 
they flow ; and to prove that, far from performing what it pro- 
mises, it is worse than useless, as entangling us in contra- 
dictory conclusions. The result of his reasoning, implied 
rather than announced, is—That neither of the two hypotheses 
are of any avail to supply a real and absolute basis for the 
phenomenal and relative world: That the latter must rest 
upon its own evidence, and must be interpreted, in so far as 
it can be interpreted at all, by its own analogies. 

But the purport of Zeno’s reasoning is mistaken, when he 
is conceived as one who wishes to delude his jyccice ot 
hearers by proving both sides of a contradictory 72PPsns 


proposition. His contradictory conclusions are eli- Gon ad ae. 


. . $ o 5 a t’ 
_ cited with the express purpose of disproving the pre- qiiiineto be 
: : ; ee 
misses from which they are derived. For these fins craata 


generalized 


premisses Zeno himself is not to be held responsible, from experi- 
since he borrows them from his opponents: acireum- 
stance which Aristotle forgets, when he censures the Zenonian 
arguments as paralogisms, because they assume the Continua, 
Space, and Time, to be discontinuous or divided into many 
distinct parts.’ Now this absolute discontinuousness of matter, 
4 Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 D. Keira 6 xpdvos ex Tay viv ddiaipéTor, 


e Aristotel. Physic. vi. 9, p. 239 b. | Samep 008 UAdo wéyebos ovdév, Ke. 
Zhywv 8 maparoyicerar ov yap avy- Aristotle, in the second and third 
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space, and time, was not advanced by Zeno as a doctrine of 
his own, but is the very doctrine of his opponents, taken up 
by him for the purpose of showing that it led to contradictory 
consequences, and thus of indirectly refuting it. The sen- 
tence of Aristotle is thus really in Zeno’s favour, though ap- 
parently adverse to him. In respect to motion, a similar 
result followed from the Zenonian reasonings ; namely, to 
show, That motion, as an attribute of the Real and Absolute, 
was no less inconsistent with the hypothesis of those who 
opposed Parmenides, than with the hypothesis of Parmenides 
himself :—That absolute motion could no more be reconciled 
with the doctrine of the discontinuous Many, than with that 
of the continuous One:—That motion therefore was only a 
phenomenal fact, relative to our sensations, conceptions, and 
comparisons ; and having no application to the absolute. In 
this phenomenal point of view, neither Zeno nor Parmenides 
nor Melissus disputed the fact of motion. They recognised it 
as a portion of the world of sensation and experience; which 
world they tried to explain, well or ill, by analogies and con- 
jectures derived from itself. 

Though we have not the advantage of seeing the Zenonian 
zenonian  lalectics as they were put forth by their author, 
Peecter. yet, if we compare the substance of them as handed 
menides. down to us, with those dialectics which form the 
latter half of the Platonic dialogue called Parmenides, we 
shall find them not inferior in ingenuity, and certainly more 
intelligible in their purpose. Zeno furnishes no positive sup- 
port to the Parmenidean doctrine, but he makes out a good 
negative case against the counter-doctrine. 

Zeller and other able modern critics, while admitting the 
Views of reasoning of Zeno to be good against this counter- 
pialowphy doctrine, complain that he takes it up too exclu- 
Zeno, sively ; that One and Many did not exclude each 
other, and that the doctrines of Parmenides and his oppo- 


chapters of his Physica, canvasses and | farther maintained that no one before 
refutes the doctrine of Parmenides and | him had succeeded in refuting Zeno. 
Zeno respecting Ens and Unum. He | See the Scholia of Alexander ad 
maintains than Ens and Unum are | Sophistic. Elench. p. 320, b. 6, ed. 
equivocal — moAAaxas Acydueva. He | Brandis. ; 
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nents were both true together, but neither of them true to 
the exclusion of the other. But when we reflect that the 
subject of predication on both sides was the Real (Ens per 
se), it was not likely that either Parmenides or his opponents 
would affirm it to be both absolutely One and Continuous, 
and absolutely Many and Discontinuous.! If the opponents 
of Parmenides had taken this ground, Zeno need not have 
imagined deductions for the purpose of showing that their 
hypothesis led to contradictory conclusions; for the contra- 
dictions would have stood avowedly registered in the hypo- 
thesis itself. If a man affirms both at once, he divests the 
predication of its absolute character, as belonging uncon- 
ditionally to Ens per se; and he restricts it to the phe- 
nomenal, the relative, the conditioned—dependant upon our 
sensations and our fluctuating point of view. This was not 
intended either by Parmenides or by his opponents. 

If, indeed, we judge the question, not from their standing- 
point, but from our own, we shall solve the diffi- PRR 
culty by adopting the last-mentioned answer. We ;elative—the 
shall admit that One and Many are predicates which **!* 
do not necessarily exclude each other; but we shall refrain 
from affirming or denying either of them respecting the Real, 
the Absolute, the Unconditioned. Of an object absolutely 
one and continuous—or of objects absolutely many and dis- 
continuous, apart from the facts of our own sense and con- 
sciousness, and independent of any sentient subject—we 
neither know nor can affirm anything. Both these predi- 
cates (One—Many) are relative and phenomenal, grounded 
on the facts and comparisons of our own senses and conscious- 
ness, and serving only to describe, to record, and to classify, 
those facts. Discrete quantity, or number, or succession of 
distinct unities—continuous quantity, or motion and exten- 
sion—are two conceptionsderived from comparison, abstracted 

‘and generalised from separate particular phenomena of our 
consciousness ; the continuous, from our movements and the 


£ That both of them could not be | See the argument of Sokrates in the 
true respecting Ens per se, seems to | Parmenides of Plato, p. 129 B-E. 
have been considered indisputable. | 
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consciousness of persistent energy involved therein—the dis- 
continuous, from our movements, intermitted and renewed, as 
well as from our impressions of sense. We compare one dis- 
erete quantity with another, or one continual quantity with 
another, and we thus ascertain many important truths: but 
we select our unit, or our standard of motion and extension, 
as we please, or according to convenience, subject only to the 
necessity of adapting our ulterior calculations consistently to 
this unit, when once selected. The same object may thus be 
considered sometimes as one, sometimes as many ; both being 
relative, and depending upon our point of view. Motion, 
Space, Time, may be considered either as continuous or as 
discontinuous: we may reason upon them either as one or the 
other, but we must not confound the two points of view with 
each other. When, however, we are called upon to travel 
out of the Relative, and to decide between Parmenides and 
his opponents—whether the Absolute be One or Multitu- 
dinous—we have only to abstain from affirming either, or 
(in other words) to confess our ignorance. We know nothing 
of an absolute, continuous, self-existent One, or of an abso- 
lute, discontinuous Many. 

Some critics understand Zeno to have denied motion as 
Fea) note fact—opposing sophistical reasoning to certain 
soo and familiar experience. Upon this view is founded 
andrelative. the well-known anecdote, that Diogenes the Cynic 
refuted the argument by getting up and walking. But 
I do not so construe the scope of his argument. He did 
not deny motion as a fact. It rested with him on the evi- 
dence of sense, acknowledged by every one. It was therefore 
only a phenomenal fact relative to our consciousness, sen- 
sation, movements, and comparisons. As such, but as such 
only, did Zeno acknowledge it. What he denied was, motion 
as a fact belonging to the Absolute, or as deducible from 
the Absolute. He did not deny the Absolute or Thing in ° 
itself, as an existing object, but he struck out variety, divi- 
sibility, and motion, from the list of its predicates. He 
admitted only the Parmidean Ens, one, continuous, un- 
changed, and immovable, with none but negative predi- 
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cates, and severed from the relative world of experience and 
sensation. 

Other reasoners, contemporary with Zeno, did not agree 
with him, in admitting the Absolute, even as an 
object with no predicates, except unity and conti- 
nuity. They denied it altogether, both as substratum 
and as predicate. To establish this negation is the 
purpose of a short treatise ascribed to the rhetor or Sophist 
Gorgias, a contemporary of Zeno; but we are informed that 
all the reasonings, which Gorgias employed, were advanced, 
or had already been advanced, by others before him. Those 
reasonings are so imperfectly preserved, that we can make 
out little more than the general scope. 

Ens, or Entity per se (he contended), did not really exist. 
Even granting that it existed, it was unknowable by 
any one. And: even granting that it both existed, 
and was known by any one, still such person could 
not communicate his knowledge of it to others.? 

As to the first point, Ens was no more real or existent than 
Non-Ens: the word Non-Ens must have an objective mean- 
ing, as well as the word Ens: it was Non-Ens, therefore it 
was, or existed. Both of them existed alike, or rather neither 
of them existed. Moreover, if Ens existed, it must exist 
either as One or as Many,—either as eternal or as generated 
—either in itself, or in some other place. But Melissus, 
Zeno, and other previous philosophers, had shown sufficient 
cause against each of these alternatives separately taken. 
Each of the alternative essential predicates had been sepa- 
rately disproved; therefore the subject, Ens, could not exist 
under either of them, or could not exist at all. 


Gorgias the 
Leontine— 
did not admit. 
the Absolute, 
even as con- 
ceived by 
Parmenides, 


His reason- 
ings against 
the Absolute, 
either as Ens 
or Entia. 


& See the last words of the Aristo- 
telian or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 
De Melisso, Xenophane et Gorgia, p. 

80. 
: ‘Aruca 5& abrar Kal érépwy apxouo- 
tépwv cioly amdpiat, Bore ey rH Teph 
exelvoy oxdver kal tabras eberaoréov: 

“Amaca is the reading of Mullach 
in his edition of this treatise (p. 79), 
in place of &rayres or amgyra. 

u See the treatise of Aristotle or 





Pseudo-Aristotle, De Melisso, Xeno- 
phane, et Gorgié, in Aristot. p. 979- 
980, Bekker, also in Mullach’s edition, 
p. 62-78. The argument of Gorgias is 
also abridged by Sextus Empiric. adv. 
Mathemat. vii. p. 384, sect. 05-80. 
See also a copious commentary on 
the Aristotelian treatise in Foss, De 
Gorgia Leontino, p. 115 seq. 
The text of the Aristotelian treatise is 
so corrupt as to be often unintelligible. 
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As to the second point, let us grant that Ens or Entia 
exist; they would nevertheless (argued Gorgias) 
be incogitable and unknowable. To be cogitated is 
no more an attribute of Ens than of Non-Ens. The 
fact of cogitation does not require Ens as a condition, or 
attest Ens as an absolute or thing in itself. If our cogitation 
required or attained Ens as an indispensable object, then 
there could be no fictitious cogitata nor any false propositions. 
We think of a man flying in the air, or of a chariot race on 
the surface of the sea. If our cogitata were realities, these 
must be so as well as the rest: if realities alone were the 
object of cogitation, then these could not be thought of. As 
Non-Ens was thus undeniably the object of cogitation, so Ens 
could not be its object: for what was true respecting one of 
these contraries, could not be true respecting the other. 

As to the third point: Assuming Ens both to exist and to 
be known by you, you cannot (said Gorgias) declare 
or explain it to any one else. You profess to have 
learnt what Ens is in itself, by your sight or other 
perceptions ; but you declare to others by means of 
words, and these words are neither themselves the absolute 
Ens, nor do they bring Ens before the hearer. Even though 
you yourself know Ens, you cannot, by your words, enable 
him to know it. If he is to know Ens, he must know it in 
the same way as you. Moreover, neither your words, nor 
Ens itself, will convey to the hearer the same knowledge as 
to you; for the same cannot be at once in two distinct sub- 
jects; and even if it were, yet since you and the hearer are 
not completely alike, so the effect of the same object on both 
of you will not appear to be like.' 

Such is the reasoning, as far as we can make it out, whereby 
Gorgias sought to prove that the absolute Ens was neither 


Ens, inco- 
gitable and 
unknowable. 


Ens, even if 
granted to be 
knowable, is 
still incom- 
municable to 
others. 


i In this third branch of the argu- 
ment, showing that Ens, evenif known, 


ments against such communicability 
have some foundation, and serve to 


eannot be communicable to others, 
Gorgias travels beyond the Absolute, 
and directs his reasoning against the 
communicability of the Relative or 
Phenomenal also. Both of his argu- 


prove that the communicability can- 
not be exact or entire, even in the 
case of sensible facts. The sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, &c., of one person 
are not exactly like those of another. 
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existent, nor knowable, nor communicable by words from one 
person to another. 
The arguments both of Zeno and of Gorgias (the latter 
presenting the thoughts of others earlier than him- ,..,.., 
self), dating from a time coinciding with the sis— 


contrasted 


younger half of the life of Sokrates, evince a new With.the ear- 
spirit and purpose in Grecian philosophy, as com- Philesephers. 
pared with the Ionians, the two first Eleates, and the 
Pythagoreans. Zeno and Gorgias exhibit conspicuously the 
new element of dialectic: the force of the negative arm 
in Grecian philosophy, brought out into the arena, against 
those who dogmatized or propounded positive theories: the 
fertility of Grecian imagination in suggesting doubts and 
difficulties, for which the dogmatists, if they aspired to success 
and reputation, had to provide answers. Zeno directed his 
attack against one scheme of philosophy—the doctrine of the 
Absolute Many: leaving by implication the rival doctrine— 
the Absolute One of Parmenides—in exclusive possession of 
the field, yet not reinforcing it with any new defences against 
objectors. Gorgias impugned the philosophy of the Absolute 
in either or both of its forms—as One or as Many: not with 
a view of leaving any third form as the only survivor, or of 
providing any substitute from his own invention, but of show- 
ing that Ens, the object of philosophical research, could 
neither be found nor known. The negative purpose, disallow- 
ing altogether the philosophy of Nature (as then conceived, 
not as now conceived), was declared without reserve by Gor- 
gias, as we shall presently find that it was by Sokrates also. 
It is the opening of the negative vein which imparts from 
this time forward a new character to Grecian philo- x... snarac- 
sophy. The positive and negative forces, emanating Frc" 
from different aptitudes in the human mind, are now ‘aihhess of 
both of them actively developed, and in strenuous SP Nfy° 
antithesis to each other. Philosophy is no longer “?°* 
exclusively confined to dogmatists, each searching in his ima- 
gination for the Absolute Ens of Nature, and each propound- 
ing what seems to him the only solution of the problem. Such 
thinkers still continue their vocation, but under new con- 
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ditions of success, and subject to the scrutiny of numerous 
dissentient critics. It is no longer sufficient to propound 
a theory,* either in obscure, oracular metaphors and half- 
intelligible aphorisms, like Herakleitus—or in verse more or 
less impressive, like Parmenides or Empedokles. The theory 
must be sustained by proofs, guarded against objections, de- 
_ fended against imputations of inconsistency: moreover, it 
must be put in comparison with other rival theories, the 
defects of which must accordingly be shown up along with it. 
Here are new exigencies, to which dogmatic philosophers had 
not before been obnoxious. They were now required to be 
masters of the art of dialectic attack and defence, not fearing 
the combat of question and answer—a combat in which, 
assuming tolerable equality between the duellists, the ques- 
tioner had the advantage of the sun, or the preferable posi- 
tion,! and the farther advantage of choosing where to aim his 
blows. ‘To expose fallacy or inconsistency, was found to be 
both an easier process, and a more appreciable display of 
ingenuity, than the discovery and establishment of truth in 
such manner as to command assent. The weapon of negation, 
refutation, cross-examination, was wielded for its own results, 
and was found hard to parry by the affirmative philosophers 
of the day. 


k The repugnance of the Heraklei- 
tean philosophers to the scrutiny of 
dialectical interrogation is described 
by Plato in strong language, it is in- 
deed even caricatured. (Theztétus, 
179-180.) 

! Theokritus, Idyll. xxii. 83; the 
descriptiow of the pugilistic contest 
between Pollux and Amykus :— 





éOa_ morts odioe poxbos érecyouévorow 
étvxOn, 

OnmétEpos Kata v@Ta Aafhy Paos HErLozro" 

arn’ Ldpin pBéyav dvdpa mapyrubes, ® Tlo- 
Atdevkes 

BadXeto 8 aktivecow Grav ’AuvKoro mpo- 
owmroy. 


To toss up for the sun, was a practice 
not yet introduced between pugilists. 
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APPENDIX. 


To illustrate by comparison the form of Grecian philosophy, before Dialectic 
was brought to bear upon it, I transcribe from two eminent French scholars 
(M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire and Professor Mohl) some account of the mode 
in which the Indian philosophy has always been kept on record and com- 
municated. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (in his Prémier Mémoire sur le Sankhya, pp. 5, 7, 
8, 9, 11), gives the following observations upon the Sankhya or philosophy of 
Kapila, one of the principal systems of Sanskrit philosophy: date (as supposed) 
about 700 B.c. 

There are two sources from whence the Sankhya philosophy is known :— 


“y. Les Sotttras ou aphorismes de Kapila. 
“2. Le traité deja connu et traduit sous le nom de Sankhya Karika, ¢’est 
a dire Vers Mémoriaux du Sankhya. 


“Tes Sotitras de Kapila sont en tout au nombre de 499, divisés en six 
lectures, et repartis inégalement entre chacune d’elles. Les Softras sont 
accompagnés d’un commentaire qui les explique, et qui est d’un brahmane 
nommé le Mendiant. Le commentateur explique avec des développemens plus 
ou moins longs les Sottras de Kapila, qu’il cite un & un. 

“ Les Sofitras sont en général trés concis : parfois ils ne se composent que de 
deux ou trois mots, et jamais ils ne comprennent plus d’une phrase. Cette 
forme aphoristique, sous laquelle se présente & nous la philosophie Indienne— 
est celle qu’a prise la science Indienne dans toutes ses branches, depuis la 
grammaire jusqu’ ala philosophie. Les Sofittras de Panini, qui a réduit toutes 
les régles de la grammaire en 3996 aphorismes, ne sont pas moins concis que 
ceux de Kapila. Ce mode étrange d’exposition tient dans l’Inde & la manitre 
méme dont la science s’est transmise V’age enage. Un maitre n’a généralement 
quwun disciple: il lui suffit, pour la doctrine qu’il communique, d’avoir des 
points de repere, et le commentaire oral qu'il ajoute a ces sentences pour les 
expliquer, met le disciple en état de les bien comprendre. Le disciple lui-méme, 
une fois qwil en a pénétré le sens veritable, n’a pas besoin d’un symbole plus 
développé, et la concision méme des aphorismes l’aide & les mieux retenir. 
Cest une initiation qwil a regue: et les sentences, dans lesquelles cette initiation se 
resume, restent toujours assez clatres pour lut. 

“ Mais il n’en est pas de méme pour les lecteurs étrangers, et il serait difficile 
de trouver rien de plus obscur que les Sofitras. Les commentaires mémes ne 
suffisent pas toujours & les rendre perfaitement intelligibles. 

“ Le seul exemple d’une forme analogue dans Vhistoire de l’esprit humain et 
de la science en occident, nous est fourni par les Aphorismes d’Hippocrate: eux 
aussi s’adressaient a des adeptes, et ils réclamaient, comme les Sotitras Indiens, 
Vexplication des maitres pour étre bien compris par les disciples. Mais cet 
exemple unique n’a point tiré a consequence dans le monde occidental, tandis 
que dans le monde Indien l’aphorisme est resté pendant le longs siecles la 
forme spéciale de la science: et les développemens de pensée qui nous sont 
habituels, et qui nous paraissent indispensables, ont été reservés aux com- 


mentaires. 
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“Ta Sankhya Karika est en vers: En Grice, la poésie a été pendant quelque 
temps la langue de la philosophie; Empedocles, Parménides, ont écrit leurs 
systtmes en vers. Ce n’est pas Kapila quil’a écrite. Entre Kapila, et Pauteur 
de la Karika, Isvara Krishna, on doit compter quelques centaines d’années 
tout au moins: et le second n’a fait que rediger en vers, pour aider la mémoire 
des éleves, la doctrine que le maitre avoit laissée sous la forme axiomatique. 

“On congoit, du reste, sans peine, que l’usage des vers mémoriaux se soit 
introduit dans ’Inde pour l’enseignement et la transmission de la science: 
c’était une conséquence nécessaire de usage des aphorismes. Les sciences les 
plus abstraites (mathematics, astronomy, algebra) emploient aussi ce procédé, 
quoiqwil semble peu fait pour leur austérité et leur précision. Ainsi, le 
rhythme est, avec les aphorismes, et par le méme motif, la forme a peu prés 
générale de la science dans I’Inde.” 

(Kapila as a personage is almost legendary ; nothing exact is known about 
him. His doctrine passes among the Indians “ comme une sorte de réyélation 
divine.” —Pp. 252, 253.) 

M. Mohl observes as follows :— 

“ Ceci m’améne aux Pouranas. Nous n’avons plus rien du Pourana primitif, 
qui parait avoir été une cosmogonie, suivie d’une histoire des Dieux et des 
familles héroiques. Les sectes ont finis par s’approprier ce cadre, apres des 
transformations dont nous ne sayons ni le nombre ni les €poques: et s’en sont 
servies, pour exalter chacun son dieu, et y fondre, avec des débris de ’ancienne 
tradition, leur mythologie plus moderne. Ce que les Pouranas sont pour le 
peuple, les six systemes de philosophie le sont pour les sayants. Nous trouyons 
ces systemes dans la forme abstruse que les Hindous aiment a donner a leur 
science: chaque école a ses aphorismes, qui, sous forme de vers mnémoniques, 
contiennent dans le moins grand nombre de mots possible tous les résultats 
dune école. Mais nous n’avons aucun renseignement sur les commencemens de 
V’école, sur les discussions que l’élaboration du systeme a di proyoquer, sur les 
hommes qui y ont pris part, sur la marche et le développement des idées: nous 
avons le systéme’dans sa derniére forme, et rien ne nous permet de remplir 
Vespace qui le sépare des théories plus vagues que l’on trouve dans les derniers 
écrits de ’époque védique, a laquelle pourtant tout prétend se rattacher. 
partir de ces aphorismes, nous avons des commentaires et des traités d’exposition 
et Vinterprétation: mais les idées premieres, les termes techniques, et le 
systeme entier, sont fixés antérieurement. Tous ces systémes reposent sur une 
analyse psychologique trés raffinée; chacun a sa terminologie précise, et & 
laquelle la notre ne repond que fort imparfaitement: il faut done, sous peine de 
se tromper et de tromper ses lecteurs, que les traducteurs eréent une foule de 
termes techniques, ce qui n’est pas la moindre difficulté de ce trayail.””—Mohl, 
‘Rapport Annuel Fait & la Société Asiatique,’ 1863, pp. 103-105. 

When the purpose simply is to imprint affirmations on the memory, and to 
associate them with strong emotions of reverential belief—mnemonic verses and 
aphorisms are suitable enough ; Empedokles employed verse, Herakleitus and 
the Pythagoreans expressed themselves in aphorisms—brief, half-intelligible, 
impressive symbols, But if philosophy is ever to be brought out of such twilight 
into the condition of “reasoned truth,” this cannot be done without submitting 
all the affirmations to cross-examining opponents—to the scrutiny of a negative 
Dialectic. It isthe theory and application of this Dialectic which we are about 
to follow in Sokrates and Plato. 


— 
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OF Plato’s biography we can furnish nothing better than a 
faint outline. We are not fortunate enough to 
possess the work on Plato’s life,* composed by his 
companion and disciple Xenokrates, like the life 
of Plotinus by Porphyry, or that of Proklus by Marinus. 
Though Plato lived eighty years, enjoying extensive celebrity 
—and though Diogenes Laertius employed peculiar care in 
collecting information about him—yet the number of facts 
recounted is very small, and of those facts a considerable 


Scanty infor- 
mation about 
Plato’s life. 


proportion is poorly attested.> 


a This is cited by Simplikius, Schol. 
ad Aristot. De Ccelo, 470, a. 27; 474, 
a. 12, ed. Brandis. 

b Diogen. Laert. iv. 1. The person 
to whom Diogenes addressed his bio- 
graphy of Plato was a female: possibly 
the wife of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus (see Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 3), 
who greatly loved and valued the 
Platonic philosophy (iii.47). Menage 
Gn his commentary on the Procemium) 
supposes the person signified to be 
Aeria: this also is a mere conjecture, 
and in my judgment less probable. 
We know that the empress gave posi- 
tive encouragement to writers on 
philosophy. The article devoted by 
Diogenes to Plato is of considerable 
length, including both biography and 
exposition of doctrine. He makes re- 
ference to numerous witnesses—Speu- 
sippus, Aristotle, Hermodorus, Ari- 
stippus, Dikeearchus, Aristoxenus, 


Klearchus, Herakleides, Theopompus, | 


Timon in his Silli or satirical poem, 
Pamphila, Hermippus, Neanthes, 
Antileon, Fayorinus, Athenodérus, 
Timotheus, Idomeneus, Alexander éy 
Siadoxais Ka? ‘Hpdxdetov, Satyrus, 
Onétor, Alkimus, Euphorion, Pane- 
tius, Myronianus, Polemon, Aristo- 





critic, Antigonus of Karystus, Thra- 
syllus, &e. 

Of the other biographers of Plato, 
Olympiodorus and the Auctor Anony- 
mus cite no authorities. Apuleius, in 
his survey of the doctrine of Plato (De 
Habitudine doctrinarum Platonis, init. 
p- 507, ed. Paris) mentions only Speu- 
sippus, as having attested the early 
diligence and quick apprehension of 
Plato. ‘“Speusippus, domesticis in- 
structus documentis, et pueri ejus acre 
in percipiendo ingenium, et admi- 
randee verecundise indolem laudat, et 
pubescentis primitias labore atque 
amore studendi imbutas refert,” &c. 

Speusippus had composed a funeral 
Discourse or Encomium on Plato (Dio- 
gen, lil. 1,2; iv. 1-11). Unfortunately 
Diogenes refers to it only once in refer- 
ence to Plato. We can hardly make 
out whether any of the authors, whom 
he cites, had made the life of Plato a 
subject ofattentive study. Hermodérus 
is cited by Simplikiusas having written 
a treatise wep) TAdrwvos. Aristoxenus, 
Dikearchus, and Theopompus—per- 
haps also Hermippus and Klearchus— 
had good means of information. 

See K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und 
System der Platonischen Philosophie, 


phanes of Byzantium, the Alexandrine | p..97, not. 45. 


VOL. I. 


af 
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Plato was born in AXgina (in which island his father en- 
joyed an estate as kleruch or out-settled citizen) in the month 
Thargelion (May) of the year B.c. 427.° His family, 
belonging to the Déme Kollytus, was both ancient 
si and noble, in the sense attached to that word at 
Athens. He was son of Ariston (or, according to some 
admirers, of the God Apollo) and Periktioné: his maternal 
ancestors had been intimate friends or relatives of the law- 
giver Solon, while his father belonged to a Gens tracing its 
descent from Kodrus, and even from the God Poseidon. He 
was also nearly related to Charmides and to Kritias—this last 
the well-known and violent leader among the oligarchy called 


His birth, pa- 
rentage, and 
early educa- 


the Thirty Tyrants.* 


¢ Tt was affirmed distinctly by Her- 
modorus (according tothe statement of | 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 6) that Plato was | 
twenty-eight years old at the time of 
the death of Sokrates: that is, in May, 

399 B.c. (Zeller, Philos. der Griechen. 
vol. ii. p. 39, ed. 2nd.) This would 
place the birth of Plato in 427 B.c. 
Other critics refer his birth to 428 or 
429: but Lagree with Zeller in think- 
ing that the deposition of Hermodorus 
is more trustworthy than any other 
evidence before us. 

Hermodérus was a friend and dis- 
ciple of Plato, and is even said to have 
made money by publishing Plato’s 
dialogues without permission (Cicero, 
Epist. ad Attic. xiii. 21). Suidas, 
‘Epuddwpos. He was also an author : 
He published a treatise Mep! Madnudrar 
(Diog. L. Procem. 2). 

See the more recent Dissertation of 
Zeller, De Hermodoro Ephesio et Her- 
modoro Platonico, Marpurg, 1859, p. 
19, seq. He cites two important pas- 
sages (out of the commentary of Sim- 
plikius on Aristot. Physic.) referring 
to the work of Hermodorus 6 HAdrwyvos 
€raipos—a work ep) MWAdtwvos, on 
Plato. 

d The statements respecting Plato’s 
relatives are obscure and perplexing : 
unfortunatelythe domestica documenta, 
which were within the knowledge of 
his nephew Speusippus, are no longer 
accessible to us. It is certain that he 
had two brothers, Glaukon and Adei- | 


mantus: besides which, it would ap- | 





pear from the Parmenides (126 B) that | 


Plato was first called Aristoklés, after 


he had a younger half-brother by the 
mother’s side, named Antiphon, and 
son of Pyrilampes(compare Charmides, 
p- 158 A, and Plutarch, De Fraterno 
Amore, 12, p. 484 E). But the age, 
which this would assign to Antiphon, 
does not harmonise well with the chro- 
nological postulates assumed in the 
exordium of the Parmenides. Accord- 
ingly, K. F. Hermann and Stallbaum 
are led to believe, that besides the 
brothers of Plato named Glaukon and 


| Adeimantus, there mustalso haye been 


two uncles of Plato bearing these same 
names, and having Antiphon for their 
younger brother. (See Stallbaum’s 
Prolegomenaad Charmidem, pp. 84,85, 
and Prolegg. ad Parmenidem, Part iii. 
pp. 304-307.) This is not unlikely: 

ut we cannot certainly determine the 
point—more especially as we do not 
know what amount of chronological 
inaccuracy Plato might hold to be 
admissible, in the personnel of his 
dialogues. 

It is worth mentioning, that in the 
discourse of Andokides de Mysteriis, 
persons named Plato, Charmides, Anti- 
phon, are named among those accused 
of concern in the sacrileges of 415 B.c. 
—the mutilation of the Hermes and 
the mock celebration of the mysteries. 
Speusippus is also named as among 
the Senators of the year (Andokides 
de Myst. p. 13-27, seq.). | Whether 
these persons belonged to the same 
family as the philosopher Plato, we 
cannot say. He himself was then only 
twelve years old. 
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his grandfather ; but received when he grew up the name of 
Plato—on account of the breadth (we are told) either of his 
forehead or of his shoulders. Endowed with a robust physical 
frame, and exercised in gymnastics, not merely in one of the 
palestre of Athens (which he describes graphically in the 
Charmides) but also under an Argeian trainer, he attained 
such force and skill as to contend (if we may credit Dike- 
archus) for the prize of wrestling among boys at the Isthmian 
festival. His literary training was commenced under a 
schoolmaster named Dionysius, and pursued under Drakon, 
a celebrated teacher of music in the large sense then attached 
to that word. He is said to have displayed both diligence 
and remarkable quickness of apprehension, combined too 
with the utmost gravity and modesty! He not only acquired 
great familiarity with the poets, but composed poetry of his 
own—dithyrambic, lyric, and tragic: and he is even reported 
to have prepared a tragic tetralogy, with the view of com- 
peting for victory at the Dionysian festival. We are told 
that he burned these poems, when he attached himself to the 
society of Sokrates. No compositions in verse remain under 
his name, except a few epigrams—amatory, affectionate, and 
of great poetical beauty. But there is ample proof in his 
dialogues that the cast of his mind was essentially poetical. 
Many of his philosophical speculations are nearly allied to 
poetry, and acquire their hold upon the mind rather through 
imagination and sentiment than through reason or evidence. 

According to Diogenes* (who on this point does not cite 
his authority), it was about the twentieth year of 
Plato’s age (407 B.C.) that his acquaintance with 
Sokrates began. It may possibly have begun earlier, 
but certainly not later—since at the time of the conversation 
(related by Xenophon) between Sokrates and Plato’s younger 
brother Glaukon, there was already a friendship established 


Early rela- 
tions of Plato 
with So- 
krates. 


ticos, s. 258.) Probably some of the old 


e Diog. L. iii. 4; Epiktetus, i. 8-13, 
ef BE KaAds Fv TAdrov Kal ioxupds, &e. 

The statement of Sextus Empiricus 
—that Plato in his boyhood had his 
ears bored and wore ear-rings—indi- 
cates the opulent family to which he 
belonged. (Sex. Emp. ady. Gramma- 


habits of the great Athenian families, 
as to ornaments worn on the head or 
hair, were preserved with the children 
after they had been discontinued with 
adults. See Thucydid. i. 6. 

£ Diog. L. iii. 20. & Ibid, 6. 


it 
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between Sokrates and Plato: and that time can hardly be 
later than 406 B.c., or the beginning of 405 B.c.2 From 
406 B.C. down to 399 B.C., when Sokrates was tried and 
condemned, Plato seems to have remained in friendly re- 
lation and society with him: a relation perhaps interrupted 
during the severe political struggles between 405 B.c. and 
403 B.C., but revived and strengthened after the restoration 
of the democracy in the last-mentioned year. 

But though Plato may have commenced at the age of 
twenty his acquaintance with Sokrates, he cannot have been 
exclusively occupied in philosophical pursuits between the 
nineteenth and the twenty-fifth year of his age—that is, 
between 409-403 B.c. He was carried, partly by his own 
dispositions, to other matters besides philosophy : and even if 
such dispositions had not existed, the exigencies of the time 
pressed upon him imperatively as an Athenian citizen. Even 
under ordinary circumstances, a young Athenian of eighteen 
years of age, as soon as he was enrolled on the public register 
of citizens, was required to take the memorable military oath 
in the chapel of Aglaurus, and to serve on active duty, con- 
stant or nearly constant, for two years, in various posts 
throughout Attica, for the defence of the country.' But the 
six years from 409-403 B.C. were years of an extraordinary 
character. They included the most strenuous public efforts, 
the severest suffering, and the gravest political revolution, 


h Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 6, 1.| public feeling had become vehemently 


Sokrates was induced by his friend- 
ship for Plato and for Charmides, the 
cousin of Plato, to admonish the for- 
ward youth Glaukon (Plato’s younger 
brother), who thrust himself forward 
obtrusively to speak in the public 
assembly before he was twenty years 
of age. The two discourses of Sokrates 
—one with the presumptuous Glaukon, 
the other with the diftident Charmides 
—are both reported by Xenophon. 
These discourses must have taken 
place before the battle of Hgospotami: 
for Charmides was killed during the 
Anarchy, and Glaukon certainly would 
never have attempted such acts of pre- 
sumption after the restoration of the 
democracy, at a time when the tide of 





hostile to Kritias, Charmides, and all 
the names and families connected with 
the oligarchical rule just overthrown. 

I presume the conversation of So- 
krates with Glaukon to have taken 
place in 406 8.0. or 405 B.c.: it was in 
405 B.C. that the disastrous battle of 
AKgospotami occurred. 

1 Read the oath sworn by the Ephébi 
in Pollux viii. 105. Adschines tells us 
that he served his two ephebic years 
as meplrodos THs xépas, when there 
was no remarkable danger or foreign 
pressure. See Asch. De Fals. Legat. 
8.178. See the facts about the Athe- 
nian Ephébi brought together in a 
Dissertation by W. Dittenberger, p. 
g-12, 
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that had ever occurred at Athens, Every Athenian citizen was 
of necessity put upon constant (almost daily) mili- Plato’s youth 
tary service 3 either abroad, or in Attica against the ailiven ua 
Lacedemonian garrison established in the perma- °°! 


nent fortified post of Dekeleia, within sight of the Athenian 
Acropolis. So habitually were the citizens obliged to be on 
guard, that Athens, according to Thucydides,* became a mili- 
tary post rather than acity. It is probable that Plato by his 
family and its place on the census, belonged to the Athenian 
Hippeis or Horsemen, who were in constant employment for 
the defence of the territory. But at any rate, either on 
horseback, or on foot, or on shipboard, a robust young citizen 
like Plato, whose military age commenced in 409, must have 
borne his fair share in this hard but indispensable duty. In 
the desperate emergency, which preceded the battle of Argi- 
nus (406 B.c.), the Athenians put to sea in thirty days a 
fleet of 110 triremes for the relief of Mitylené; all the men 
of military age, freemen and slaves, embarking.’ We can 


k Thucyd. vii. 27, viii. 69. dofpmepa | at the battle of Tanagra or at the battle 
etehauviytay Tay imméwy, &e. Anti-| of Delium. At the battle of Delium 
phon, who is described in the begin- | Sokrates was present, and is said to 
ding of the Parmenides, as devoted to | have distinguished himself; hence 
irmixn, must have been either brother | there is ground for suspecting some 
or uncle of Plato. confusion between his name and that 

1 Xenophon. Hellen. I. 6, 24. Of! of Plato. It is however possible that 
5e *AOnvaion, Ta yeyevnuéva nal thy | there may have been, during the 
moAuopkiay emel ixovoay, eynploayro | interval between 410-405 B.¢., partial 
Bonde vavoly éxatoy xa B€xa, éofi- | invasions of the frontiers of Bceotia by 
BaCovres Tovs ey HAikia bvTas Eraytas, Athenian detachments : both Tanagra 
nal Bovrous kad éArevOepous’ «ad ranpdé-| and Delium were on the Boeotian 
cayres Tas déka Kal Exarov éy Tpidxoyra | frontier. The great battle of Corinth 
hucpas, anfjpay® cicéBnoay dé nad ray | took place in 394 B.C. Plato left 
inméwy woAdol. In one of the anec- | Athens immediately after the death 
dotes given by Diogenes (iii. 24), Plato | of Sokrates in 399 B.0., and visited 
alludes to his own military service. | several foreign countries during the 
Aristoxenus (Diog. L. iii. 8) said that | years immediately following; but he 
Plato had been engaged thrice in | may have been at Athens in 394 B.c., 
military expeditions out of Attica; | and may have served in the Athenian 
once to Tanagra, a second time to | force at Corinth. See Mr. Clinton, 
Corinth, a third time to Delium, where | Fast. Hell. ad ann. 395 8.o. I do not 
he distinguished himself. Aristoxenus | See how Plato could have been en- 
must have had fair means of informa- | gaged in any battle of Delium after 
tion, yet I do not know what to make the battle of Corinth, for Athens was 
of this statement. All the three places | not then at war with the Boeotians. 
named are notorious for battles fought | At the same time I confess rages 
by Athens: nevertheless chronology | account given by or ore to oe 
utterly forbids the supposition that | toxenus appears to me to rane aoe 
Plato could haye been present either | founded on little positive information, 
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hardly imagine that at such a season Plato can have wished 
to decline service: even if he had wished it, the Strategi 
would not have permitted him. Assuming that he remained 
at home, the garrison-duty at Athens must have been doubled 
on account of the number of departures. After the crushing 
defeat of the Athenians at Algospotami, came the terrible 
apprehension at Athens, then the long blockade and famine 
of the city (wherein many died of hunger); next the tyranny 
of the Thirty, who among their other oppressions made war 
upon all free speech, and silenced even the voice of Sokrates : 
then the gallant combat of Thrasybulus, followed by the inter- 
vention of the Lacedeemonians—contingencies full of uncer- 
tainty and terror, but ending in the restoration of the demo- 
cracy. After such restoration, there followed all the anxieties, 
perils, of reaction, new enactments and provisions, required 
for the revived democracy, during the four years between the 
expulsion of the Thirty and the death of Sokrates. 
From the dangers, fatigues, and sufferings of such an his- 
torical decad, no Athenian citizen could escape, 
Series whatever might be his feeling towards the existing 
eek democracy, or however averse he might be to public 
employment by natural temper. But Plato was not thus 
averse, during the earlier years of his adult life. We know, 
from his own letters, that he then felt strongly the impulse 
of political ambition usual with young Athenians of good 
family ;™ though probably not with any such premature 
vehemence as his younger brother Glaukon, whose impati- 
ence Sokrates is reported to have so judiciously moderated.” 
Whether Plato ever spoke with success in the public as- 
sembly, we do not know: he is said to have been shy by 
nature, and his voice was thin and feeble, ill adapted for the 
Pnyx.° However, when the oligarchy of Thirty was esta- 


when we compare it with the military | cable to him as haye just been made 
duty which Plato must have done | upon Plato. 
between 410-405 B.C. ™ Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324-325. 

It is curious that Antisthenes also n Xenophon, Memor. iii. 6. 
is mentioned as haying distinguished ° Diogen. Laert. iii. 5. “Ioxvdpwvos 
himself at the battle of Tanagra (Diog. | 5& jv, &e., iii. 7-21. aidnuoy Kal Kd- 
vi. 1). The same remarks are appli- | omos. 
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blished, after the capture and subjugation of Athens, Plato 
was not only relieved from the necessity of addressing the 
assembled people, but also obtained additional facilities for 
rising into political influence, through Kritias (his near rela- 
tive) and Charmides, leading men among the new oligarchy. 
Plato affirms that he had always disapproved the antecedent 
democracy, and that he entered on the new scheme of 
government with full hope of seeing justice and wisdom 
predominant. He was soon undeceived. The government 
of the Thirty proved a sanguinary and rapacious tyranny,? 
fillmg him with disappointment and disgust. He was espe- 
cially revolted by their treatment of Sokrates, whom they not 
only interdicted from continuing his habitual colloquy with 
young men,‘ but even tried to implicate in nefarious murders, 
by ordering him along with others to arrest Leon the Sala- 
minian, one of their intended victims: an order which 
Sokrates, at the peril of his life, disobeyed. 

Thus mortified and disappointed, Plato withdrew from 
public functions. What part he took in the struggle Pee 
between the oligarchy and its democratical assail- Aes 
ants under Thrasybulus, we are not informed. But 
when the democracy was re-established, his political ambition 
revived, and he again sought to acquire some active influence 
on public affairs. Now however the circumstances had be- 
come highly unfavourable to him. The name of his deceased 
relative Kritias was generally abhorred, and he had no 
powerful partisans among the popular leaders. With such 
disadvantages, with anti-democratical sentiments, and with a 
thin voice, we cannot wonder that Plato soon found public 
life repulsive ;* though he admits the remarkable moderation 


If there be any truth in this story, it 


P History of Greece, vol. viii. ch. 65. 

4 Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 36; Plato, 
Apol. Sokrat. c. 20, p. 32. 

r ASlian (V. H. iii. 27) had read a 
story to the effect, that Plato, in con- 
sequence of poverty, was about to seek 
military service abroad, and was buy- 
ing arms for the purpose, when he was 
induced to stay by the exhortation of 
Sokrates, who prevailed upon him to 
devote himself to philosophy at home. 





must refer to some time in the interval 
between the restoration of the demo- 
cracy (403 B.C.) and the death of So- 
krates (399 B.c.). The military ser- 
vice of Plato, prior to the battle of 
Aigospotami (405 B.C.), must have been 
obligatory, in defence of his country, 
not depending on his own free choice. 
It is possible also that Plato may have 
been for the time impoverished, like 
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displayed by the restored Demos. His repugnance was 
aggravated to the highest pitch of grief and indignation 
by the trial and condemnation of Sokrates (399 B.C.), four 
years after the renewal of the democracy. At that moment 
doubtless the Sokratic men or companions were unpopular 
ina body. Plato, after having yielded his best sympathy 
and aid at the trial of Sokrates, retired along with several 
others of them to Megara. He made up his mind that for 
a man of his views and opinions, it was not only unprofitable, 
but also unsafe, to embark in active public life, either at 
Athens or in any other Grecian city. He resolved to devote 
himself to philosophical speculation, and to abstain from 
practical politics; unless fortune should present to him some 
exceptional case of a city prepared to welcome and obey a 
renovator upon exalted principles. 

At Megara Plato passed some time with the Megarian 
He retires  HUKleides, his fellow-disciple in the society of So- 
from Athens |yates, and the founder of what is termed the 
death of “o- Megaric school of philosophers. He next visited 
Hie Kyréné, where he is said to have become acquainted 
with the geometrician Theodorus, and to have studied geo- 
metry under him. From Kyréné he proceeded to Egypt, 
interesting himself much in the antiquities of the country 
as well as in the conversation of the priests. In or about 
394 B.c.—if we may trust the statement of Aristoxenus about 
the military service of Plato at Corinth, he was again at 
Athens. He afterwards went to Italy and Sicily, seeking 
the society of the Pythagorean philosophers, Archytas, 
Echekrates, Timeus, &c., at Tarentum and Lokri, and visiting 
the volcanic manifestations of Aitna. It appears that his 
first visit to Sicily was made when he was about forty years of 
age, which would be 387 B.c. Here he made acquaintance 
with the youthful Dion, over whom he acquired great intel- 


many other citizens, by the intestine | fromsome confusion between Platoand 

troubles in Attica, and may have con- | Xenophon. 

templated military service abroad, like 8 The above account of Plato’s pro- 

Xenophon. ceedings, perfectly natural and inter- 
But I am inclined to think that the | esting, but unfortunately brief, is to be 

story is unfounded, and that it arises | foundinhisseyenth Epistle, p. 325-320. 
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lectual ascendancy. By Dion Plato was prevailed upon to 
visit the elder Dionysius at Syracuse:* but that despot, 
offended by the free spirit of his conversation and admo- 
nitions, dismissed him with displeasure, and even caused 
him to be sold into slavery at Algina in his voyage home. 
Though really sold, however, Plato was speedily ransomed 
‘by friends. After farther incurring some risk of his life as 
an Athenian citizen, in consequence of the hostile feelings 
of the Aginetans, he was conveyed away safely to Athens, 
about 386 B.c." 

It was at this period, about 386 B.c., that the continuous 
and formal public teaching of Plato, constituting as 
it does so great an epoch in philosophy, commenced. 
But I see no ground for believing, as many authors 
assume, that he was absent from Athens during the 
entire interval between 399-386 B.c. I regard such long- 
continued absence as extremely improbable. Plato had not 
been sentenced to banishment, nor was he under any com- 
pulsion to stay away from his native city. He was not born 
“of an oak-tree or a rock” (to use an Homeric phrase, strik- 
ingly applied by Sokrates in his Apology to the Dikasts *), but 
of a noble family at Athens, where he had brothers and other 
connections. A temporary retirement, immediately after the 
death of Sokrates, might be congenial to his feelings and 
interesting in many ways; but an absence of moderate length 
would suffice for such exigencies, and there were surely 
reasonable motives to induce him to revisit his friends at 
home. I conceive Plato as having visited Kyréné, Egypt, 
and Italy during these thirteen years, yet as having also 
spent part of this long time at Athens. Had he been con- 


His perma- 
nent esta- 
blishment at 
Athens—386 
Bs Os 


t Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324 A, 327 A. 

u Plutarch, Dion, c. 5; Cornelius 
Nepos, Dion, ii. 3; Diogen. Laert. 
ili. 19-20; Aristides, Or. xlyi. ‘Yep 
Tay TetTdpwy, p. 305-300, ed. Din- 
dorf. 

Cicero (De Finib. y. 29; Tusc. Disp. 
i. 17), and others, had contracted a lofty 
idea of Plato’s Travels, more than the 
reality seems to warrant. Valerius 
Maxim. vili. 7, 3; Plin. Hist. Nat. 
KK, 2s 





The Sophist Himerius repeats the 
same general statements about Plato’s 
early education, and extensive subse- 
quent travels, but without adding any 
new particulars (Orat. xiy. 21-25). 

If we can trust a passage of Tzetzes, 
cited by Mr, Clinton (F. H. ad B.c. 366) 
and by Welcker, Trag. Gr. p. 1236, 
Dionysius the elder of Syracuse had 
composed (among his various dramas) 
a tragi-comedy directed against Plato, 

x Plato, Apol. So. p. 34 D. 
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tinuously absent from that city, he would have been almost 

forgotten, and would scarcely have acquired reputation 
enough to set up with success as a teacher. 

The spot selected by Plato for his lectures or teaching was 

a garden adjoining the precinct sacred to the Hero 


feted nis Hekadémus or Arkadémus, distant from the gate of 
the Acate- Athens called Dipylon somewhat less than a mile, 
my. 


on the road to Eleusis, towards the north. In this 
precinct there were both walks, shaded by trees, and a 
gymnasium for bodily exercise: close adjoining, Plato either 
inherited or acquired a small dwelling-house and garden, 
his own private property.* Here, under the name of the 
Academy, was founded the earliest of those schools of philo- 
sophy, which continued for centuries forward to guide and 


stimulate the speculative minds of Greece and Rome. 
We have scarce any particulars respecting the growth of 
the Academy from this time to the death of Plato, in 347 


B.C. 


y Stallbaum insists upon it as “ cer- 
tum et indubium” that Plato was ab- 
sent from Athens continuously, with- 
out ever returning to it, for the thirteen 
years immediately succeeding the 
death of Sokrates. But I see no good 
evidence of this, and I think it highly 
improbable. See Stallbaum, Proleg. 
ad Platon. Politicum, p. 38, 39). The 
statement of Strabo (xvii. 806), that 
Plato and Eudoxus passed thirteen 
years in Egypt, is not admissible. 

Ueberweg examines and criticises 
the statements about Plato’s travels. 
He considers it probable that Plato 
passed some part of these thirteen years 
at Athens (Ueber die Aechtheit und 
Zeitfolge der Platon. Schrift. p. 126, 
127). Mr. Fynes Clinton thinks the 
same. F. H. B.c. 394; Append. c. 21, 
p. 300. 

2 Diogen. Laert. ili. 7,8; Cicero, De 
Finib.y.1; Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand 
der philosophischen Schulen zu Athen, 
p. 8 (erlin, 1843). The Academy 
was consecrated to Athéné; there was, 
however, astatue of Eros there,to whom 
sacrifice was offered, in conjunction 
with Athéné, Atheneeus, xiii. 561 P. 

At the time when Aristophanes 





We only know generally that his fame as a lecturer 


assailed Sokrates in the comedy of the 
Nubes (423 B.c.), the Academy was 
known and familiar as a place for 
gymnastic exercise; and Aristophanes 
(Nub. 995) singles it out as the proper 
scene of action for the honest and mus- 
cular youth, who despises rhetoric and 
philosophy. Aristophanes did not an- 
ticipate, that within a short time after 
the representation of his last comedy, 
the most illustrious disciple of Sokrates 
would select the Academy as the spot 
for his residence and philosophical lec- 
tures, and would confer upon the name 
a permanent intellectual meaning, as 
designating the earliest and most me- 
morable of the Hellenic schools. 

In 369 B.c., when the school of Plato 
was in existence,the Athenian hoplites, 
marching to aid the Lacedemonians 
in Peloponnesus, were ordered by Iphi- 
krates to make their evening meal in 
the Academy (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 
5, 49). 

The garden, afterwards established 
by Epikurus, was situated between the 
gate of Athens and the Academy : so 
that a person passed by it when he 
walked forth from Athens to the Aca- 
demy (Cicero, De Finib. i. 1). 
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became eminent and widely diffused: that among his numer- 


ous pupils were included Speusippus, Xenokrates, plato asa 
teacher— 


Aristotle, Demosthenes, Hyperides, Lykurgus, &c. : pupils nu- 
fs 5 merous and 
that he was admired and consulted by Perdikkas  weaithy,trom 
. : ° ° different 
_ in Macedonia and Dionysius at Syracuse: that he cities. 


was also visited by listeners and pupils from all parts of 
Greece. Among them was Eudoxus of Knidus, who after- 
wards became illustrious both in geometry and astronomy. 
At the age of twenty-three, and in poor circumstances, Hu- 
doxus was tempted by the reputation of the Sokratic men, 
and enabled by the aid of friends, to visit Athens; where, 
however, he was coldly received by Plato. Besides preparing 
an octennial period or octaetéris, and a descriptive map of 
the Heavens, Eudoxus also devised the astronomical hypo- 
thesis of Concentric Spheres—the earliest theory proposed 
to show that the apparent irregularity in the motion of the 
Sun and the Planets might be explained, and proved to 
result from a multiplicity of co-operating spheres or agencies, 
each in itself regular.* This theory of Hudoxus is said to 


a For an account of Eudoxus him- | B.c., about); being born when Plato 
self, of his theory of concentric spheres, | was 21, and dying when Plato was 75. 
and the subsequent extensions of it, He wasone of the most illustrious men 
see the instructive volume of the late | of the age. He was born in poor cir- 
lamented Sir George Cornewall Lewis, | cumstances; but so marked was his 
—Historical Survey of the Ancient early promise, that some of the medical 
Astronomy, ch. iii. sect. 3, p. 140 seq. school at Knidus assisted him to pro- 

M. Boeckh also (in his recent pub-  secute his studies—to visit Athens and 
lication, Ueber die vierjahrigen Son- hear the Sophists, Plato among them 
nenkreise der Alten, vorziiglich den | —to visit Egypt, Tarentum (where he 
Eudoxischen, Berlin, 1863) has given | studied geometry with Archytas), and 
an account of the life and career of | Sicily (where he studied ré iarpixd with 
Eudoxus, not with reference to his | Philistion). These facts depend upon 
theory of concentric spheres, but tohis | the Mivares of Kallimachus, which are 
Calendar and Lunisolar Cycles or | good authority. (Diog. L. viii. 86.) 
Periods, quadrennial andoctennial. I After thus preparing himself by 
think Boeckh is right in placing the | travelling and varied study, Hudoxus 
voyage of Eudoxus to Egypt at an | took up the profession of a Sophist, at 
earlier period of the life of Eudoxus; Kyzikus and the neighbouring cities 
that is about 378 B.c.; and not in 302 in the Propontis. He obtained great 
B.C., where it isplaced by Letronne and | celebrity, and a large number of 
others. Boeckh shows that the letters | pupils. M. Boeckh says, “ Dort lebte 
of recommendation from Agesilaus to | er als Sophist, sagt Sotion : das heisst, 
Nektanebos, which Eudoxus took with | erlehrte, und hielt Vortrage. Dasselbe 
him, do not necessarily coincideintime | bezeugt Philostratos.” 
with the military expedition of Agesi- | I wish to call particular attention to 
laus to Egypt, but were more probably | the way in which M. Boeckh here 
of earlier date. (Boeckh, p. 140-148.) | describes a Sophist of the fourth cen- 

Eudoxus lived 53 years (400-353 | tury B.c. Nothing can be more cor- 
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have originated in a challenge of Plato, who propounded to 
astronomers, in his oral discourse, the problem which they 


ought to try to solve. 


rect. Every man who taught and gave 
lectures to audiences more or less nu- 
merous, was so called. The Platonic 
critics altogether darken the history of 
philosophy, by using the word Sophist 
with its modern associations (and the 
unmeaning abstract Sophistic which 
they derive from it), to represent a 
supposed school of speculative and 
deceptive corruptors. 

Eudoxus, having been coldly re- 
ceived when young and poor by Plato, 
had satisfaction in revisiting Athens 
at the height of his reputation, accom- 
panied by numerous pupils—and in 
showing himself again to Plato. The 
two then became friends. Menzech- 
mus and Helikon, geometrical pupils 
of Eudoxus, received instruction from 
Plato also; and Helikon accompanied 
Plato on his third voyage to Sicily 
(Plato, Epist. xiii. p. 300 D; Plutarch, 
Dion, c. 19). Whether Eudoxus ac- 
companied him there also, as Boeckh 
supposes, is doubtful: I think it im- 
probable. 

Eudoxus ultimately returned to his 
native city of Knidus, where he was 


received with every demonstration of | 


honour; a public vote of esteem and re- 
cognition being passed to welcome him. 
Heissaid to have been solicited to give 
laws to the city, and to have actually 
done so: how far this may be true, we 
cannot say. He also visited the neigh- 
bouring prince Mausélus of Karia, by 
whom he was much honoured. 

We know from Aristotle, that Eu- 
doxus was not only illustrious as an 
astronomer and geometer, but that 
he also proposed a theory of Ethics, 


similar in its general formula to that | 


which was afterwards laid down by 
Epikurus. Aristotle dissents from the 
theory, but he bears express testimony, 
in a manner very unusual with him, to 
the distinguished personal merit and 
virtue of Hudoxus (Ethic. Nikom. x. 
RO, amy, oy uile)))s 

b Respecting Hudoxus, see Diog. L. 
vili. 86-91. As the life of Eudoxus 
probably extended from about 406-35 3 
B.C., his first visit to Athens would be 
about 383 B.c., some three years after 
Plato commenced his school. Strabo 





(xvii. 806), when he visited Heliopolis 
in Egypt, was shown by the guides 
certain cells or chambers which were 
said to have been occupied by Plato 
and Eudoxus, and was assured that 
the two had passed thirteen years 
together'in Egypt. This account de- 
serves no credit. Plato and Eudoxus 
visited Egypt, but not together, and 
neither of them for as long as thirteen 
years. Eudoxus stayed there sixteen 
months (Diog. L. viii.87). Simplikius, 
Schol. ad Aristot. De Ccelo, p. 497, 
498, ed. Brandis, 498, a. 45. Kal 
Tp@Tos TaY “EAAHvwy Evdotos 6 Kyléi0s, 
&s Evonuds te ey te Sevtépw tis 
"AaotpodoyiKns ‘Ioroplas areuynudvevoe 
kal Swovyevns mapa EVdjmov TovTo 
AaBav, Gbacbar Adyera Tay ToLot- 
tev bmobécewy’ TiAdtwvos, ds ono 
Swoiyéyns, mpoBanua Tovto mon- 
cauévov Tois mepl tadTa eomovdaKdcr 
—tlywy brotebecGv duar@y Kal TeTay- 
hévav Kwicewy Siacwlh Ta mepl Tas 
KWhoes TOY TAavepevov davdueva. 
The Scholion of Simplikius, which fol- 
lows at great length, is exceedingly 
interesting and valuable, in regard to 
the astronomical theory of Eudoxus, 
with the modifications introduced into 
it by Kallippus, Aristotle, and others. 
All the share in it which is claimed 
for Plato, is, that he described in clear 
language the problem to be solved: 
and even that share depends simply 
upon the statement of the Alexan- 
drine Sosigenes (contemporary of Ju- 
lius Cesar), not upon the statement of 
Eudémus. At least the language of 
Simplikius affirms, that Sosigenes 
copied from Eudémus the fact, that 
Eudoxus was the first Greek who pro- 
posed a systematic astronomical hypo- 
thesis to explain the motions of the 
planets—(rap” Eddjuov TodTo AaBdy) 
not the circumstance, that Plato pro- 
pounded the problem afterwards men- 
tioned. From whom Sosigenes derived 
this last information, is not indicated. 
About this time, various fictions had 
gained credit in Egypt respecting the 
connection of Plato with Eudoxus, as 
wemay see by the story of Strabo above 
cited. If Plato impressed upon others 


_ that which is here ascribed to him, he 
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Though Plato demanded no money as a fee for admission 
of pupils, yet neither did he scruple to receive presents 
from:rich men such as Dionysius, Dion, and others. In 
the jests of Ephippus, Antiphanes, and other poets of the 
middle comedy, the pupils of Plato in the Academy are 
described as finely and delicately clad, nice in their persons 
even to affectation, with elegant caps and canes; which is 
the more to be noticed because the preceding comic poets 
derided Sokrates and his companions for qualities the very 
opposite —as prosing beggars, in mean attire and dirt.4 Such 
students must have belonged to opulent families; and we 
may be sure that they requited their master by some 
valuable present, though no fee may have been formally 
demanded from them. Some conditions (though we do not 
know what) were doubtless required for admission. More- 
over the example of Eudoxus shows that in some cases even 
ardent and promising pupils were practically repelled. At 
any rate, the teaching of Plato formed a marked contrast 
with that extreme and indiscriminate publicity which cha- 


must haye done so in conversation or 
oral discourse—for there is nothing in 
his written dialogues to that effect. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the dia- 
logues to make us suppose that Plato 
adopted or approved the theory of 
Eudoxus. When Plato speaks of astro- 
nomy, either in the Republic, or in 
Leges, or in Epinomis, it is in a totally 
different spirit—not manifesting any 
care to save the astronomical pheno- 
mena. Both Aristotle himself (Meta- 
phys. A. p. 1073 b.) and Simplikius, 
make it clear that Aristotle warmly 
espoused and enlarged the theory of 
Eudoxus. Theophrastus, successor of 
Aristotle, did the same. But we do 
not hear that either Speusippus or 
Xenokrates (successor of Plato) took 
any interest in the theory. This is 
one remarkable point of divergence be- 
tween Plato and the Platonists on one 
side—Aristotle and the Aristotelians 
on the other—and much to the honour 
of the latter: for the theory of Eu- 
doxus, though erroneous, was a great 
step towards improved scientific con- 
ceptions on astronomy, and a great 
provocative to farther observation of 
astronomical facts. 





¢ Plato, Epistol. xiii. p. 361, 362. 
We learn from this epistle that Plato 
received pecuniary remittances not 
merely from Dionysius, but also from 
other friends (@AA@y émitndelwy—3Z01 
C); that he employed these not only 
for choregies and other costly functions 
of his own, but also to provide dowry 
for female relatives, and presents to 
friends (363 A). 

d See Meineke, Historia Critica Co- 
micorum Greecorum, p. 288, 289—and 
the extracts there given from Ephip- 
pus and Antiphanes—apud Athe- 
neeum, Xi. 509, xii. 544. About the 
poverty and dirt which wasreproached 
to Sokrates and his disciples, see the 
fragment of Ameipsias in Meineke, 
ibid. p. 203. Also Aristophanes, Aves, 
1555; Nubes, 827; and the Fragm. of 
Eupolis in Meineke, p. 552—Muicd 
8 eyo Kal Swkparny, roy mrwxdy ado- 
AeoXNY. 

Meineke thinks, that Aristophanes, 
in the Ekklesiazuse, 646, and in the 
Plutus, 313, intends to ridicule Plato 
under the name of Aristyllus: Plato’s 
name having been originally Aristo- 
kles. But Isee no sufficient ground 
for this opinion. 
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racterised the conversation of Sokrates, who passed his days 
in the market-place or in the public porticoes or paleestree ; 
while Plato both dwelt and discoursed in a quiet residence 
and garden a little way out of Athens. The title of Athens 
to be considered the training-city of Hellas (as Perikles had 
called her fifty years before) was fully sustained by the 
Athenian writers and teachers between 390-347; especially 
by Plato and Isokrates, the most celebrated and largely fre- 
quented. So many foreign pupils came to Isokrates that he 
affirms most of his pecuniary gains to have been derived 
from non-Athenians. Several of his pupils stayed with him 
three or four years. The like is doubtless true about the 
pupils of Plato.° 
It was in the year 367-366 that Plato was induced, by the 
earnest entreaties of Dion, to go from Athens to 
Syracuse, on a visit to the younger Dionysius, who 
had just become despot, succeeding to his father of 
me Second the same name. Dionysius II., then very young, 
visit to the : : as . 
ie had manifested some dispositions towards philo- 
sophy, and prodigious admiration for Plato: who 
was encouraged by Dion to hope that he would have influence 
enough to bring about an amendment or thorough reform of 
the government at Syracuse. This ill-starred visit, with its 
momentous sequel, has been described in my ‘History of 
Greece. It not only failed completely, but made matters 
worse rather than better: Dionysius became violently ali- 
enated from Dion, and sent him into exile. Though turning 
a deaf ear to Plato’s recommendations, he nevertheless liked 


Visit of Plato 
to the 
younger Dio- 
nysius at 


© Perikles in the Funeral Oration | krates never required any pay from an 


(Thucyd. ii. 41) calls Athens ris ‘EA- 
Addos maldevow: the same eulogium 
is repeated, with greater abundance of 
words, by Isokrates in his Panegyrical 
Oration (Or. iv. sect. 56, p. 51). 

The declaration of Isokrates, that 
most of his money was acquired from 
foreign (non-A thenian) pupils, and the 
interesting fact that many of them not 
only stayed with him three or four years 
but were even then loth to depart, will 
be found in Orat. xy. De Permutatione, 
sect. 93-175. Plutarch (Vit. x. Orat. 
838 I) goes so far as to say that Iso- 





Athenian pupil. 

Nearly three centuries after Plato’s 
decease, Cicero sent his son Marcus to 
Athens, where the son spent a con- 
siderable time, frequenting the lectures 
of the Peripatetic philosopher Kratip- 
pus. Young Cicero, in an interesting 
letter addressed to Tiro (Cicero, Epist. 
Fam. xvi. 23), describes in animated 
terms both his admiration for the per- 
son and abilities, and his delight in the 
private society, of Kratippus. Several 
of Plato’s pupils probably felt as much 
or more towards him. 
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his conversation, treated him with great respect, detained him 
for some time at Syracuse, and was prevailed upon, only by 
the philosopher’s earnest entreaties, to send him home. Yet 
in spite of such uncomfortable experience Plato was induced, 
after a certain interval, again to leave Athens and pay a 
second visit to Dionysius, mainly in hopes of procuring the 
restoration of Dion. In this hope too he was disappointed, 
and was glad to return, after a longer stay than he wished, 
to Athens. 

It was in 359 B.c. that Dion, aided by friends 
ponnesus, and encouraged by warm sympathy and 
co-operation from many of Plato’s pupils in the 
Academy,’ equipped an armament against Diony- 
sius. Notwithstanding the inadequacy of his force 
he had the good fortune to make himself master of Syracuse, 
being greatly favoured by the popular discontent of the 
Syracusans against the reigning despot: but he did not know 
how to deal with the people, nor did he either satisfy their 
aspirations towards liberty, or realise his own engagements. 
Retaining in his hands a despotic power, similar in the main 
to that of Dionysius, he speedily became odious, and 
was assassinated by the treachery of Kallippus, his 
companion in arms as well as fellow-pupil of the 
Platonic Academy. The state of Syracuse, torn by the joint 
evils of anarchy and despotism, and partially recovered by 
Dionysius, became more unhappy than ever. 

The visits of Plato to Dionysius were much censured, and 
his motives £ misrepresented by unfriendly critics; ppst oe 
and these reproaches were still further embittered § 347 ®-¢- 


in Pelo- 


Expedition of 
Dion against 
Dionysius— 
sympathies of 
Plato and the 
Academy. 


Success, mis- 
conduct, and 
death of 
Dion. 


f Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. also from a letter which he had read, 


Xenokrates as well as Speusippus 
accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diog. L. | 
iv. 6). 

1. show the warm interest taken, 
not only by Plato himself, but also by 
the Platonic pupils in the Academy in 
the conduct of Dion after he had be- 
come master of Syracuse, Plutarch | 
quotes both from the letter of Plato to | 
Dion (which now stands fourth among 
the Epistole Platonice, p. 320) and | 





written by Speusippus to Dion; in 
which Speusippus exhorts Dion em- 
phaticallyto bless Sicily with good laws 
and goyernment, “in order that he may 
glorify the Academy” —érws... evkdea 
Ojoe thy "Axadnuetay (Plutarch, De 
Adulator. et Amie. c. 29, p. 70 A). 

& Themistius, Orat. xxiii. (Sophistes) 
p- 285 C; Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. (Yrép 
tay Tettdpwy) p. 234-235; Apuleius, 
De Habit. Philos. Platon. p. 571. 
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by the entire failure of his hopes. The closing years of his 
long life were saddened by the disastrous turn of events at 
Syracuse, aggravated by the discreditable abuse of power 
and violent death of his intimate friend Dion, which brought 
dishonour both upon himself and upon the Academy. Never- 
theless he lived to the age of eighty, and died in 348-347 
B.C., leaving a competent property, which he bequeathed by 
a will still extant.2, But his foundation, the Academy, did 
not die with him. It passed to his nephew Speusippus, who 
succeeded him as teacher, conductor of the school, or Schol- 
arch: and was himself succeeded after eight years by Xeno- 
krates of Chalkédon: while another pupil of the Academy, 
Aristotle, after an absence of some years from Athens, re- 
turned thither and established a school of his own at the 


Lykeum, at another extremity of the city. 
The latter half of Plato’s life in his native city must have 
been one of dignity and consideration, though not 


Scholars of 
Plato—Ari- 
stotle. 


of any political activity. 
addressed the Dikastery as an advocate for the 


He is said to have 


accused general Chabrias: and we are told that he discharged 
the expensive and showy functions of Chorégus, with funds 


supplied by Dion. 


h Diogen. Laert. iii. 2-41. Seneca 
(Bpist. 58) says that Plato died on the 
anniversary of his birth, in the month 
Thargelion. 

i Plutarch, Aristeides. c. 1; Diogen. 
Laert. iii. 3-24. Diogenes says that 
no other Athenian except Plato dared 
to speak publicly in defence of Cha- 
brias ; but this can hardly be correct, 
since Aristotle mentions another cvv7- 
yopos named Lykoleon (Rhetoric, iii. 
10, p. 1411,b.6). We may fairly pre- 
sume that the trial of Chabrias alluded 
to by Aristotle is the same as that 
alluded to by Diogenes, that which 
arose out of the wrongful occupation of 
Orépus by the Thebans. If Plato ap- 
peared at the trial, I doubt whether it 
could have occurred in 360 B.c., as 
Clinton supposes; Plato must have 
been absent during that year in Sicily. 

The anecdote given by Diogenes, in 
relation to Plato’s appearance at this 
trial, deserves notice. Krobylus, one 





Out of Athens also his reputation was 


of the accusers, said to him, “Are you 
come to plead on behalf of another ? 
Are not you aware that the hemlock of 
Sokrates is in store for you also?” 
Plato replied; “I affronted dangers 
formerly, when I went on military ex- 
pedition, for my country, and I am 
prepared to affront them now in dis- 
charge of my duty to a friend” (iii. 
24). 

This anecdote is instructive, as it 
exhibits the continuance of the anti- 
philosophical antipathies at Athens 
among a considerable portion of the 
citizens, and as it goes to attest the 
military service rendered personally by 
Plato. 

Diogenes (iii. 46) gives a long list of 
hearers: and Athenzeus (xi. 500-509) 
enumerates several fromdifferent cities 
in Greece: Euphreeus of Oreus (in 
Eubcea), who acquired through Plato’s 
recommendation great influence with 
Perdikkas king of Macedonia, and who 
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very great. When he went to the Olympic festival of B.c. 360, 
he was an object of conspicuous attention and respect: he 
was visited by hearers, young men of rank and ambition, 
from the most distant Hellenic cities; and his advice was 
respectfully invoked both by Perdikkas in Macedonia and by 
Dionysius II. at Syracuse. During his last visit to Syracuse, 
it is said that some of the students in the Academy, among 
whom Aristotle is mentioned, became dissatisfied with his 
absence, and tried to set up a new school; but were prevented 
by Iphikrates and Chabrias, the powerful friends of Plato at 
Athens. This story is connected with alleged ingratitude on 
the part of Aristotle towards Plato, and with alleged re- 
pugnance on the part of Plato towards Aristotle.* The fact 
itseli—that during Plato’s absence in Sicily his students 
sought to provide for themselves instruction and discussion 
elsewhere—is neither surprising nor blameable. And as to 
Aristotle, there is ground for believing that he passed for an 
intimate friend and disciple of Plato, even during the last ten 
years of Plato’s life. For we read that Aristotle, following 
speculations and principles of teaching of his own, on the 


is said to have excluded from the | Plato as the real author and planner 
society of that kingeveryone ignorant | of the expedition of Dion against 
of philosophy and geometry ; Euagon | Dionysius, and expatiates on the de- 
of Lampsakus, Timzeus of Kyzikus, | light which Plato must have derived 
Cheeron of Pelléné, all of whom tried, | from it—a supposition very incorrect 
and the last with success, to usurp | (Plutarch, Non Posse Suav. p. 1097 B; 
the sceptre in their respective cities; adv. Koloten, p. 1120 B C). 
Eudémus of Cyprus; Kallippus the k Aristokles, ap. Eusebium, Preep. 
Athenian, fellow-learner with Dionin Evang. xv, 2; Adlian, V. H. iii. 19; 
the Academy, afterwards his com-  Aristeides, Or. 46; “Yrtp téy Terrd- 
panion in his expedition to Sicily, | pwy, vol. ii. p. 324-325, Dindorf. | 
ultimately his murderer ; Herakleides The friendship and reciprocity of 
and Python from Anus in Thrace, | service between Plato and Chabrias is 
Chion and Leonides, also Klearchus | an interesting fact. Compare Stahr, 
the despot from the Pontic Herakleia | Aristotelia, vol. i. p. 50 seqq. 
(Justin, xvi. 5). Cicero affirms, on the authority of 
Several of these examples seem to | the Epistles of Demosthenes, that De- 
have been cited by the orator Demo- | mosthenes describes himself as an assi- 
charés (nephew of Demosthenes) in his | duous hearer as well as reader of Plato 
speech at Athens vindicating the law | (Cicero, Brutus, 31, 121; Orator, 4, 
proposed by Sophokles for the expul-| 15). I think this fact highly pro- 
sion of the philosophers from Athens | bable, but the epistles which Cicero 
(Athenz. xi. 508 F), a speech de- | read no longer exist. Among the five 
livered about 306 8.c. Plutarch com- | Epistles remaining, Plato is once 
pliments Plato for the active political | mentioned with respect in the fifth (p. 
liberators and tyrannicides who came | 1490), but this epistle is considered by 
forth from the Academy : he considers | most critics spurious, 
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subject of rhetoric, found himself at variance with Isokrates 
and the Isokratean school. Aristotle attacked Isokrates and 
his mode of dealing with the subject: upon which Kephi- 
sodérus (one of the disciples of Isokrates) retaliated by 
attacking Plato and the Platonic Ideas, considering Aristotle 
as one of Plato’s scholars and adherents.' 

Such is the sum of our information respecting Plato. 
Scanty as it is, we have not even the advantage of 
contemporary authority for any portion of it. We 
have no description of Plato from any contemporary 
author, friendly or adverse. It will be seen that after the 
death of Sokrates we know nothing about Plato as a man and 
a citizen, except the little which can be learnt from his few 
Epistles, all written when he was very old, and relating almost 
entirely to his peculiar relations with Dion and Dionysius. 
His dialogues, when we try to interpret them collectively, 
and gather from them general results as to the character and 
purposes of the author, suggest valuable arguments and per- 
plexing doubts, but yield few solutions. In no one of the 
dialogues does Plato address us in his own person. In the 
Apology alone (which is not a dialogue) is he alluded to 
even as present: in the Phedon he is mentioned as absent 
from illness. Each of the dialogues, direct or indirect, is 
conducted from beginning to end by the persons whom he 
introduces.™ Not one of the dialogues affords any positive 
internal evidence showing the date of its composition. Ina 
few there are allusions to prove that they must have been 
composed at a period later than others, or later than some 
given event of known date; but nothing more can be 


Little known 
about Plato’s 
personal his- 
tory. 


1 Numenius, ap. Euseb. Prep. Ey. 
xiv. 6,9. oin@els (KKephisodérus) rara& 
TlAdtwva ApirroteAny pirocopely, ero- 
Auer pty “ApiotoréAc, €BadrAe Se 
Tadtwva, &e. This must have hap- 
pened in the latter years of Plato’s life, 
for Aristotle must have been at least 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age 
when he engaged in such polemics. 
He was born in 384 B.c. 

m On this point Aristotle, in the 
dialogues which he composed, did not 





follow Plato’s example. Aristotle in- 
troduced two or more persons debating 
a question, but he appeared in his own 
person to give the solution, or at least 
to wind up the debate. He sometimes 
also opened the debate by a procem or 
prefatory address in his own person 
(Cicero ad Attic. iy. 16, 2, xiii. 19, 4). 
Cicero followed the manner of Ari- 
stotle, not that of Plato. His dialogues 
are rhetorical rather than dramatic. 
Allthe dialogues of Aristotle are lost. 
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positively established. Nor is there any good extraneous 
testimony to determine the date of any one among them. 
For the remark ascribed to Sokrates about the dialogue called 
Lysis" (which remark, if authentic, would prove the dialogue 
to have been composed during the lifetime of Sokrates) 
appears altogether untrustworthy. And the statement of 
some critics, that the Phadrus was Plato’s earliest composi- 
tion, is clearly nothing more than an inference (doubtful at 
best, and, in my judgment, erroneous) from its dithyrambic 
style and erotic subject. 


n Diog. L. iii, 38. Compare the 


c. 24, in the Appendix Platonica of 
Prolegomenarfjs MAdtavos Pidocoplas, 


K. F. Hermann’s edition, p. 217. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PLATONIC CANON, AS RECOGNISED BY THRASYLLUS. 


As we know little about Plato except from his works, the 
first question to be decided is, Which are his real works? 
Where are we to find a trustworthy Platonic Canon ? 
Down to the close of the last century this question was not 
; much raised or discussed. The catalogue recognised 


Platonic 
Canon—An- 
cient and 
modern dis- 
cussions. 


by the rhetor Thrasyllus (contemporary with the 
Emperor Tiberius) was generally accepted ‘as in- 


cluding none but genuine works of Plato; and was 


followed as such by editors and critics, who were indeed not 
very numerous.* But the discussions carried on during the 
present century have taken a different turn. While editors, 
critics, and translators have been greatly multiplied, some of 
the most distinguished among them, Schleiermacher at the 
head, have either professedly set aside, or in practice dis- 
regarded, the Thrasyllean catalogue, as if it carried no 
authority and very faint presumption. They have reasoned 
upon each dialogue as if its title to be considered genuine 
were now to be proved for the first time ; either by external 


a The following passage from Wyt- 
tenbach, written in 1776, will give an 
idea of the state of Platonic criticism 
down to the last quarter of the last 
century. To provide a new Canon 
for Platoseems not to have entered his 
thoughts. 

Wyttenbach, Bibliotheca Critica, vol. 
i. p. 28. Review of Fischer’s edition 
of Plato’s Philébus and Symposion. 
“ Que Ciceroni obtigit interpretum et 
editorum felicitas, eA adeo caruit Plato, 
ut non solum paucos nactus sit qui 
ejus scripta typis ederent—sed qui 
ejus orationi nitorem restitueret, eam- 
que a corruptelarum labe purgaret. et 
sensus obscuros atque abditos ex in- 





terorie doctrina patefaceret, omnino 
repererit neminem. Et ex ipso hoe 
editionum parvo numero—nam sex 
omnino sunt—nulla est recentior anno 
superioris seculi secundo: ut miran- 
dum sit, centum et septuaginta an- 
norum spatio neminem ex tot viris 
doctis extitisse, qui ita suam crisin 
Platoni addiceret, ut intelligentiam 
ejus vere eruditionis amantibus ape- 
riret. 

“ Qui Platonem legant, pauci sunt: 
qui eum intelligant, paucissimi; qui 
vero, vel ex versionibus, vel ex jejuno 
historiz philosophices compendio, de 
eo judicent et cum supercilio pronun- 
cient, plurimi sunt.” 
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testimony (mentioned in Aristotle or others), or by internal 
evidences of style, handling, and thoughts:> as if, in other 
words, the onus proband lay upon any one who believed the 
printed works of Plato to be genuine—not upon an opponent 
who disputes the authenticity of any one or more among 
them, and rejects it as spurious. Before I proceed to examine 
the conclusions, alike numerous and discordant, which these 
critics have proclaimed, I shall enquire how far the method 
which they have pursued is warrantable. Is there any pre- 
sumption at all—and if so, what amount of presumption—in 
favour of the catalogue transmitted from antiquity by 
Thrasyllus, as a canon containing genuine works of Plato and 
no others ? 

Upon this question I hold an opinion opposite to that of 
the Platonic critics since Schleiermacher. The 
presumption appears to me particularly strong, blished by 
instead of particularly weak: comparing the Platonic Presumption 
writings with those of other eminent writers, we pen 
dramatists, orators, historians, of the same age and country. 

We have seen that Plato passed the last thirty-eight years 
of his life (except his two short visits to Syracuse) 
as a writer and lecturer at Athens; that he pur- 
chased and inhabited a fixed residence at the 
Academy, near the city. We know, moreover, that 
his principal pupils, especially (his nephew) Speu- 
sippus and Xenokrates, were constantly with him in this 
residence during his life; that after his death the residence 
became permanently appropriated as a philosophical school 
for lectures, study, conversation, and friendly meetings of 
studious men, in which capacity it served for more than two 
centuries ;° that his nephew Speusippus succeeded him there 


Fixed resi- 
dence and 
school at 
Athens— 
founded by 
Plato and 
transmitted 
tosuccessors. 


b To see that this is the general 
method of proceeding, we have only to 
look at the work of Ueberweg, one of 
the most recent and certainly one of 
the ablest among the Platonic critics. 
Untersuchungen iiber dieEchtheit und 
Zeitfolge der Platonischen Schriften, 
Wien, 1861, p. 130-131. 

¢ The teaching and conversation of 
the Platonic school continued fixed in 





the spot known as the Academy until 
the siege of Athens by Sylla in 87 B.c. 
The teacher was then forced to confine 
himself to the interior of the city, 
where he gave lectures in the gym- 
nasium called Ptolemeeum. In that 
gymnasium Cicero heard the lectures 
of the Scholarch Antiochus, B.c. 79: 
walking out afterwards to visit the 
deserted but memorable site of the 
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as teacher, and taught there for eight years, being succeeded 
after his death first by Xenokrates (for twenty-five years), 
afterwards by Polemon, Krantor, Krates, Arkesilaus, and 
others in uninterrupted series; that the school always con- 
tinued to be frequented, though enjoying greater or less 
celebrity according to the reputation of the Scholarch. 

By thus perpetuating the school which his own genius had 
originated, and by providing for it permanent sup- 
port with a fixed domicile, Plato inaugurated a new 
epoch in the history of philosophy: this example 
was followed a few years afterwards by Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epikurus. Moreover the proceeding was 
important in another way also, as it affected the preservation 
and authentication of his own manuscripts and compositions. 
It provided not only safe and lasting custody, such as no 
writer had ever enjoyed before, for Plato’s original manu- 
scripts, but also a guarantee of some efficacy against any 
fraud or error which might seek to introduce other composi- 
tions into the list. That Plato himself was not indifferent on 
this head we may fairly believe, since we learn from Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus, that he was indefatigable in the work of 
correction: and his disciples, who took the great trouble of 
noting down themselves what he spoke in his lectures, would 
not be neglectful as to the simpler duty of preserving his 
manuscripts. Now Speusippus and Xenokrates (also Ari- 
stotle, Hestizeus, the Opuntian Philippus, and the other 


Importance 
of this found- 
ation. Pre- 
servation of 
Plato’s 
manuscripts. 
School- 
library. 


Academy (Cicero, De Fin. v.1; Zumpt, 
Ueber den Bestand derPhilosophischen 
Schulen zu Athen, p. 14, Berlin, 1843). 
The ground of the Academy, when 
once deserted, speedily became un- 
healthy, and continues to be so now, 
as Zumpt mentions that he himself 
experienced in 1835. 

4 Simplikius, Schol. Aristotel. Phy- 
sic. f. 32, p. 334, b. 28, Brandis : AdBor 
® dy tis Kal mapa Srevolrmov ral mapa 
Hevoxpdarous, kal TOY &AAwy of Tapeye- 
vovto év TH wept Tarya0ov Tov TIAdTwyos 
axpodoe mayTes yap cuveypayay ra) 
diecdoavto Thy Sdtay adtov. In an- 
other passage of the same Scholia (p. 
302, a. 12) Simplikius mentions Hera- 
kleides (of Pontus), Hesticeus, and even 





Aristotle himself, as having taken 
notes of the same lectures. 
Hermodérus appears to have carried 
some of Plato’s dialogues to Sicily,and 
to have made money by selling them. 
See Cicero ad Atticum, xiii. 21; Suidas 
et Zenobius—Adyoisw ‘EpudSwpos eu- 
Topeveratr. See Zeller, Dissert. De 
Hermodoro, p. 19. In the above-men- 
tioned epistle Cicero compares his own 
relations with Atticus, to those of 
Plato with Hermodérus. Hermodérus 
had composed a treatise respecting 
Plato, from which some extracts were 
given by Derkyllides (the contem- 
porary of Thrasyllus) as well as by 
Simplikius (Zeller, p. 20-21). 
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Platonic pupils) must have had personal knowledge of all 
that Plato had written, whether finished dialogues, unfinished 
fragments, or preparatory sketches. They had perfect means 
of distinguishing his real compositions from forgeries passed 
off in his name: and they had every motive to expose such 
forgeries (if any were attempted) wherever they could, in 
order to uphold the reputation of their master. If any one 
composed a dialogue and circulated it under the name of 
Plato, the school was a known place, and its occupants 
were at hand to give information to all who enquired about 
the authenticity of the composition. The original MSS. of 
Plato (either in his own handwriting or in that of his secretary, 
if he employed one®) were doubtless treasured up in the 
school as sacred memorials of the great founder, and served 
as originals from which copies of unquestionable fidelity 
might be made, whenever the Scholarch granted permission. 
How long they continued to be so preserved we cannot say : 
nor do we know what was the condition of the MSS., or how 
long they were calculated to last. But probably many of the 
students frequenting the school would come for the express 
purpose of reading various works of Plato (either in the 
original MSS., or in faithful copies taken from them) with 
the exposition of the Scholarch; just as we know that the 
Roman M. Crassus (mentioned by Cicero), during his resi- 
dence at Athens, studied the Platonic Gorgias with the aid 
of the Scholarch Charmadas.! The presidency of Speusippus 
and Xenokrates (taken jointly) lasted for thirty-three years ; 
and eyen when they were replaced by successors who had 
enjoyed no personal intimacy with Plato, the motive to pre- 
serve the Platonic MSS. would still be operative, and the 
means of verifying what was really Platonic would still be 
possessed in the school. The original MSS. would be pre- 
served, along with the treatises or dialogues which each 


e We read in Cicero (Academic. f Cicero, De Oratore, i. 1, 45-47; 
Priora, ii. 11) that the handwriting of | “florente tum Academia, quod eam 
the Scholarch Philo, when his manu- | Charmadas et Clitomachus et Auschi- 
script was brought from Athens to | nes obtinebant; Platoni, cujus tum 
Alexandria, was recognised at once | Athenis diligentius legi cum Char- 
by his friends and pupils. mada Gorgiam,” &e. 
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successive Scholarch himself composed ; thus forming a per- 
manent and increasing school-library, probably enriched more 
or less by works acquired or purchased from others. 

It appears to me that the continuance of this school— 
security pro. founded by Plato himself at his own abode, per- 
vided by the manently domiciliated, and including all the MSS. 


ihe aka Which he left in it—gives us an amount of assurance 


Tauine for the authenticity of the so-called Platonic com- 
wrung’. positions, such as does not belong to the works of 
other eminent contemporary authors, Aristippus, Antisthenes, 
Isokrates, Lysias, Demosthenes, Euripides, Aristophanes. 
After the decease of these last-mentioned authors, who can 
say what became of their MSS.? Where was any certain 
permanent custody provided for them? Isokrates had many 
pupils during his life, but left no school or povocioy after his 
death. Ifany one composed a discourse, and tried to circulate 
it as the composition of Isokrates, among the bundles of 
judicial orations which were sold by the booksellers® as his 
(according to the testimony of <Aristotle)—where was the 
person to be found, notorious and accessible, who could say : 
“T possess all the MSS. of Isokrates, and I can depose that 
this is not among them!” The chances of success for forgery 
or mistake were decidedly greater, in regard to the works of 
these authors, than they could be for those of Plato. 

Again, the existence of this school-library explains more 
Unfinishea C@Sily how itis that unfinished, inferior, and frag- 


tnt ipa. Mentary Platonic compositions have been preserved. 


esa That there must have existed such compositions I 
ater Pat's, Hold to be certain. How is it supposable that any 
en author, even Plato, could have brought to comple- 
tion such masterpieces as Republic, Gorgias, Protagoras, 
Symposion, &e., without tentative and preparatory sketches, 
each of course in itself narrow, defective, perhaps of little 
value, but serving as material to be worked up or worked in ? 
Most of these would be destroyed, but probably not all. If 
(as I believe) it be the fact, that all the Platonie MSS. were 


& Dionys. Halic. de Isocrate, p. | Adyor *Iooxparectwv Tepipepecbal dnow 
570 R. deouds mavu morAdAas Sicavikoy tmd TOY BiBALoTwASY *ApiororéAns. 
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preserved as their author left them, some would probably be 
’ published (and some indeed are said to have been published) 
after his death ; and among them would be included more or 
fewer of these unfinished performances, and sketches projected 
but abandoned. We can hardly suppose that Plato himself 
would have published fragments never finished,such as Kleito- 
phon and Kritias »—the last ending in the middle of asentence. 

The second philosophical school, begun by Aristotle and 
perpetuated (after his death in 322 B.c.) at the 
Lykeum on the eastern side of Athens, was esta- 
blished on the model of that of Plato. That which 
formed the centre or consecrating point was a Mu- 
seum or chapel of the Muses; with statues of those goddesses 
of the place, and also a statue of the founder. Attached to this 
Museum were a portico, a hall with seats (one seat especially 
for the lecturing professor), a garden, and a walk, together 
with a residence, all permanently appropriated to the teacher 
and the process of instruction.' Theophrastus, the friend and 


Peripatetic 
school at the 
Lykeum—its 
composition 
and arrange- 
ment. 


h Straton, the Peripatetic Scholarch 
who succeeded Theophrastus, B.C. 287, 
bequeathed to Lykon by his will both 
the succession to his school (S:arpiBiv) 
and all his books, except what he had 
written himself (aA}y ey adtol yeypa- 
gayuev). What is to be done with these 
latter he does not say. Lykon, in his 
last will, says:—xal dvo pvas avT@ 
(Chares, a manumitted slave) Sideu 
kal Tama BiBAm Ta aveyvwoueva: Te 
de avekdoTa KadAlyw, bas éemimedOs 
avTa éxdG. See Diog. L. v. 62-732. 
Here Lykon directs expressly that 
Kallinus shall edit with care his 
(Lykon’s) unpublished works. Pro- 
bably Straton may have given similar 
directions during his life, so that it 
was unnecessary to provide in the will. 
Ta aveyvwoueva is equivalent to ra 
éxdedouéve. Publication: was consti- 
tuted by reading the MSS. aloud 
before a chosen audience of friends or 
critics; which readings often led to 
such remarks as induced the author to 
take his work back, and to correct it 
for a second recitation. See the curious 
sentence extracted from the letter of 
Theophrastus to Phanias (Diog. L. v. 

. Boeckh and other critics agree 
that both the Kleitophon and the 





Kritias were transmitted from anti- 
quity in the fragmentary state in which 
we now read them: that they were 
compositions never completed. Boeckh 
affirms this with assurance respecting 
the Kleitophon, though he thinks that 
it is not a genuine work of Plato; on 
which last point I dissent from him. 
He thinks that the Kvritias is a real 
work of Plato, though uncompleted 
(Boeckh in Platonis Minoem. p. 11). 

Compare the remarks of M. Littré 
respecting the unfinished sketches, 
treatises, and notes not intended for 
publication, included in the Collectio 
Hippoeratica (Giuvres d’Hippocrate, 
vol. x. p. liv. seq.). 

i Respecting the domicile of the 
Platonic school], and that of the Ari- 
stotelian or Peripatetic school which 
followed it, the particulars given by 
Diogenes are nearly coincident: we 
know more in detail about the Peri- 
patetic, from what he cites out of the 
will of Theophrastus. See iv. 1-C-19, 
Vv. 51-53- 

The povoetoy at the Academy was 
established by Plato himself. Speu- 
sippus placed in it statues of the 
Charites or Graces. Theophrastus 
gives careful directions in his will 
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immediate successor of Aristotle, presided over the school for 
thirty-five years; and his course, during part of that time at 
least, was prodigiously frequented by students. 

Moreover, the school-library at the Lykeum acquired large 
development and importance. It not only included 
all the MS. compositions, published or unpublished, 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, each of them a yo- 
luminous writer—but also a numerous collection 
(numerous for that day) of other works besides ; 
since both of them were opulent and fond of col- 
lecting books. The value of the school-library is 
shown by what happened after the decease of Theophrastus, 
when Straton succeeded him in the school (8.c. 287). Theo- 
phrastus—thinking himself entitled to treat the library not 
as belonging to the school but as belonging to himself— 
bequeathed it at his death to Neleus, a favourite scholar, and 
a native of Sképsis (in the Troad), by whom it was carried 
away to Asia, and permanently separated from the Aristote- 
lan school at Athens. The manuscripts composing it re- 
mained in the possession of Neleus and his heirs for more 
than a century and a half, long hidden in a damp cellar, 
neglected and sustaining great damage—until about the 
year 100 B.c., when they were purchased bya rich Athenian 
named Apellikon, and brought back to Athens. Sylla, after 
he had captured Athens (86 B.c.), took for himself the library 
of Apellikon, and transported it to Rome, where it became 
open to learned men (Tyrannion, Andronikus, and others), 


Peripatetic 
school- 
library, its 
removalfrom 
Athens to 
Sképsis—its 
ultimate 
restitution in 
a damaged 
state to 
Athens, then 
to Rome. 


about repairing and putting in the best 
condition,thePeripatetic wouceioy, with 
its altar, its statues of the Goddesses, 
and its statue of the founder Aristotle. 
The orod, e&édpa, Kiros, meplraros, 
attached to both schools, are men- 
tioned: the most zealous students 
provided for themselves lodgings close 
adjoining. Cicero, when he walked 
out from Athens to see the deserted 
Academy, was particularly affected by 
the sight of the exedra, in which Char- 
madas had lectured (De Fin. v. 2, 4). 
There were periodical meetings, 
convivial and conversational, among 
the members both of the Academic 





and Peripatetic schools; and guumrotixo) 
véuo. by Xenokrates and Aristotle to 
regulate them (Athenzus, y. 184). 

Epikurus (in his interesting testa- 
ment given by Diogen. Laert. x. 17-21) 
bequeaths to two Athenian citizens his 
garden and property, in trust for his 
principal disciple the Mitylenean 
Hermarchus, ical tots ouupirocopovo 
avT@, kal ois ay “Epuapyos Karadlrn | 
diaddxo1s Tis pirocodlas, evdiarpiBew 
kata Aogoplay. He at the same 
time directs all his books to be given 
to Hermarchus: they would form the 
school-library. 
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but under deplorable disadvantage—in consequence of the 
illegible state of the MSS. and the unskilful conjectures and 
restitutions which had been applied, in the new copies made 
since it passed into the hands of Apellikon.* 

If we knew the truth, it might probably appear that the 
transfer of the Aristotelian library, from the Peri- 5 civ. 
patetic school at Athens to the distant and obscure picvee,te the 


A eRe PS : : school from 
town of Sképsis, was the result of some jealousy on Schecl from 


the part of Theophrastus; that he wished to secure !™: 

to Neleus the honourable and lucrative post of becoming his 
successor in the school, and conceived that he was furthering 
that object by bequeathing the library to Neleus. If he 
entertained any such wish, it was disappointed. The suc- 
cession devolved upon another pupil of the school, Straton 
of Lampsakus. But Straton and his successors were forced 
to get on as well as they could without their library. The 
Peripatetic school at Athens suffered severely by the loss. 
Its professors possessed only a few of the manuscripts of 


k The will of Theophrastus, as | cellar, until they found an opportunity 
given in Diogenes (y. 52), mentions of selling them to a stranger out of the 
the bequest of all his books to Neleus. | country. (Strabo, 1. c.) 

But it is in Strabo that we read the This narrative of Strabo is one of 
fullest account of this displacement of | the most interesting pieces of informa- 
the Peripatetic school-library, and the | tion remaining to us about literary 
consequences which ensued from it | antiquity. He had himself received 
(Kili. 008, 609). NnAevds, avip kat Api- | instruction from Tyrannion (xii. 548): 
oroTéAous Kpoawévos Kat @coppdorov, | he had gone through a course of Ari- 
diadedeyuevos 5¢ THy Tov @coppdcrov | stotelian philosophy (xvi. 757), and he 
BiOALobhKny, ev h Hv Kad 7) ApiotoTéAous: had good means of knowing the facts 
6 yap ’ApiororéAns tiv EavTod Ocoppd- from the Aristotelian critics, including 
ore mapédwxev, Srep kal thy cxoryy | his master Tyrannion. Plutarch (Vit. 
aréaime: Tp@TO0S, Ov topev, cvy-| Syllw, c. 20) and Athenzus (i. 3) 
ayaywyv BiBrra, xa d1ddéas | allude to the same story. Athenzus 
tovs évy Aiyirto Baciréas | Says that Ptolemy Philadelphus pur- 
BiBartoOjnns cbytTaéiy. chased the MSS. from the heirs of 

The kings of Pergamus, a few years | Neleus, which cannot be correct. 
after the death of Theophrastus, ac- Some critics have understood the 
quired possession of the town and ter- narrative of Strabo, as if he had meant 
ritory of Sképsis; so that the heirs of | to affirm, that the works of Aristotle 
Neleus became numbered among | bad never got into circulation until 
their subjects. These kings (from the time of Apellikon. It is against 
about the year B.c. 230 downwards) | this supposition that Stahr contends 
manifested great eagerness to collect | (very, successfully) in his work Art- 
a library at Pergamus, in competition stotelia.” But Strabo does not affirm 
with that of the Ptolemies at Alex- | 80 muchas this. He does not say any- 
andria. The heirs of Neleus were | thing to contradict the supposition 
afraid that these kings would strip | that there were copies of various books 
them of their Aristotelian MSS.,either | of Aristotle in circulation, during the 
for nothing or fora small price. They lives of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 


therefore concealed the MSS. in a 
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Aristotle, and those too the commonest and best known. If 
a student came with a view to read any of the other Aristo- 
telian works (as Crassus went to read the Gorgias of Plato) 
the Scholarch was unable to assist him: as far as Aristotle 
was concerned, they could only expand and adorn, in the way 
of ‘lecture, a few of his familiar doctrines.! We hear that 
the character of the school was materially altered. Straton 
deserted the track of Aristotle, and threw himself into specu- 
lations of his own (seemingly able and ingenious), chiefly 
on physical topics.™ The critical study, arrangement, and 
exposition of Aristotle was postponed until the first century 
before the Christian era—the Ciceronian age, immediately 
preceding Strabo. 

This history of the Aristotelian library illustrates forcibly, 
by way of contrast, the importance to the Platonic 


Advantage to 

the Platonic P 1 . . 7 MSS fy 

school from School of having preserved its MSS. from the be- 
paving Pre" ginning, without any similar interruption. What 


LESS Plato left in manuscript we may presume to have 


never been removed: those who came to study his works 
had the means of doing so: those who wanted to know 
whether any composition was written by him, what works 
he had written altogether, or what was the correct reading 
in a case of obscurity or dispute—had always the means of 
informing themselves. Whereas the Peripatetic Scholarch, 
after the death of Theophrastus, could give no similar infor- 
mation as to the works of Aristotle.® 

We thus see that the circumstances, under which Plato left 

1 Strabo, xiii. 609. cuvéeBn Sé Tots 
ex TOY TEepiTaT@Y ToOIsS Mey TdAaL, Tots 
MeTa Ocdppacroy, ovK ExovTw BArAws Ta 


BiBrALa wAhy oAlywv, Kal uddioTa Tay 
ewrepikay, pndey exew didrocodely 


custody of the original MSS. of the 
works of Aristotle, and that he was 
applied to by those who wished to 
procure correct copies. Eudémus (of 
Rhodes) having only a defective copy 


TPAYUATIKaS, GAAM O€gers AnKvVO[- 
ely, 

m The change in the Peripatetic 
school, after the death of Theophras- 
tus, is pointed out by Cicero, Fin. v. 5, 
13. Compare Academ. Poster. i. 9. 

n An interesting citation by Simpli- 
kius (in hiscommentary on the Physica 
of Aristotle, fol. 210, a. 7, p. 404, b. 11, 
Schol. Brandis) shows us that Theo- 
phrastus, while he was resident at 
Athens as Peripatetic Scholarch, had 





of the Physica, wrote to request that 
Theophrastuswould cause to be written 
out a certain portion of the fifth book, 
and send it to him, Haptupoiyros tept 
TOY mpatav kal Ocoppdorov, ypavavtos 
Evdjiue mepl Tivos avr od TOV dinuapry- 
Méevov aur uypdpav- drreép ay, onaly (se. 
Theophrastus) eméoreihas, KeAevwy me 
yedpew kal GmrooreiAa ek Toy dual 
kev, HTou eye ov ouvlnul, 7) hupdy TL 
TayTEAws Exet TOD dvder oy TOU omep 
Npemety KAA@ TOY akwhtev wdvoy, Ke. 
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his compositions, were unusually favourable (speaking by com- 
parison with ancient authors generally) in regard to 
the chance of preserving them all, and of keeping 
them apart from counterfeits. We have now to en- S5,Works 
quire what information exists as to their subsequent diffusion. 
The earliest event of which notice is preserved, is, the fact 
stated by Diogenes, that “Some persons, among 


© Historical 
whom is the Grammaticus Aristophanes, distribute fctsas to 


their preser- 
the dialogues of Plato into Trilogies; placing as 
the first Trilogy—Republic, Timeeus, Kritias. 2. Sophistes, 
Politicus, Kratylus. 3. Leges, Minos, Epinomis. 4. Thee- 
tétus, Huthyphron, Apology. 5. Kriton, Phedon, Epistole. 
The other dialogues they place one by one, without any 
regular grouping.” ° 

The name of Aristophanes lends special interest to this 
arrangement of the Platonic compositions, and en- 


Conditions 
favourable 
for presery- 
ing the gen- 


3 Arrange- 
ables us to understand something of the date and mentofthem 
° : intoTrilogies 
the place to which it belongs. The literary and by Aristo- 
phanes. 


critical students (Grammatic?),among whom he stood 
eminent, could scarcely be said to exist as a class at the time 
when Plato died. Beginning with Aristotle, Herakleides of 
Pontus, Theophrastus, Demetrius Phalereus, &c., at Athens, 
during the half century immediately succeeding Plato’s 
decease —these laborious and useful erudites were first called 
into full efficiency along with the large collection of books 
formed by the Ptolemies at Alexandria during a period begin- 
ning rather before 300B.c.: which collection served both as 
model and as stimulus to the libraries subsequently formed by 
the kings at Pergamus and elsewhere. In those libraries alone 
could materials be found for their indefatigable application. 


° Diog. L. ili, 61. ~Evior 6€, dy éor1 
kal "Apictoddyns 6 ypayparinds, eis 
Tpiaroylas €AKxovot Tous Siaddyous: Kal 
mpotny pey TiWeaoy hs hryetrou TMoAr- 
rela, Tiwatos, Kpitias: devtépav, Sopi- 
orhs, Todrricds, Kpdrudos. tpirny, 
Néuor, Mives, *Emivouls. TerapTny, 
@caltyntos, Evdippwy, *AmoAoyta: Téu- 
anv, Kplrwv, batdev, “EmortoAal: 7a 
St GAAa Kal? ey Kal ardeTos. 

The word ypoumarixds, unfortu- 
nately, has no single English word | 





exactly corresponding to it. 

Thrasyllus, when he afterwards ap- 
plied the classification by Tetralogies 
to the works of Demokritus (as he did 
also to those of Plato) could only in- 
clude a certain portion of the works in 
his Tetralogies, and was forced to 
enumerate the remainder as *Aoty- 
raxta (Diog. L. ix. 40,47). It appears 
that he included all Plato’s works in 
his Platonic Tetralogies. 
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Of these learned men, who spent their lives in reading, eri- 
cae ticising, arranging, and correcting, the MSS. accumu- 
phanes,jibra- lated in a great library, Aristophanes of Byzantium 
Alerandrine, Was the most distinguished representative, in the 

‘eyes of men like Varro, Cicero, and Plutarch? His 
life was passed at Alexandria, and seems to have been com- 
prised between 260-184 B.c.; as far as can be made out. 
During the latter portion of it he became chief librarian—an 
appointment which he had earned by long previous studies in 
the place, as well as by attested experience in the work of 
criticism and arrangement. He began his studious career at 
Alexandria at an early age: and he received instruction, as 
a boy from Zenodotus, as a young man from Kallimachus— 
both of whom were, in succession, librarians of the Alex- 
andrine library.4 We must observe that Diogenes does not 
expressly state the distribution of the Platonic works into 
trilogies to have been first proposed or originated by Aristo- 
phanes (as he states that the tetralogies were afterwards pro- 
posed by the rhetor Thrasyllus, of which presently): his 
language is rather more consistent with the supposition, that 
it was first proposed by some one earlier, and adopted or 
sanctioned by the eminent authority of Aristophanes. But at 
any rate, the distribution was proposed either by Aristophanes 
himself, or by some one before him and known to him. 

This fact is of material importance, because it enables us 
Plato's works to infer with confidence, that the Platonic works 

were included in the Alexandrine library, certainly 


andrine li- 
brary, before 


thetime during the lifetime of Aristophanes, and probably 
phanes. before it. It is there only that Aristophanes could 


have known them; his whole life having been passed in 


P Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 9, ed. 


Miller. “Non solumad Aristophanis 
lucernam, sed etiam ad Cleanthis,lucu- 
bravi.” Cicero, De Finibus, v. 19, 50; 
Vitruvius, Pref. Lib. vii. Plutarch, 
“Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Hpi- 
curum.” p. 1095 E. 

Aristophanes composed Argumenta 
to many of the Attic tragedies and 
comedies: he also arranged in a certain 
order the songs of Alkeeus and the odes 
of Pindar. Boeckh (Preefat. ad Scholia 





Pindari, p. x. xi.) remarks upon the 
mistake made by Quintilian as well as 
by others, in supposing that Pindar ar- 
ranged his own odes. Respecting the 
wide range of erudition embraced b 
Aristophanes, see F. A. Wolf, Prolegg. 
in Homer. pp. 218-220, and Schnei- 
dewin. De Hypothes. Traged. Gree. 
Avistophani vindicandis, pp. 26, 27. 

4 Suidas, vy. *Apsotopdvns, Kaaal- 
paxos. Compare Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 
B.C. 256-200. 
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Alexandria. The first formal appointment of a librarian to 
the Alexandrine Museum was made by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
at some time after the commencement of his reign in 285 B.c., 
in the person of Zenodotus; whose successors were Kallima- 
chus, Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Aristophanes, comprising in 


all a period of a century." 


Kallimachus, born at Kyréné, was a teacher of letters at 
Alexandria before he was appointed to the service 


and superintendence of the Alexandrine library or 
museum. His life seems to have terminated about 
230 B.C.: he acquired reputation as a poet, by his 
hymns, epigrams, elegies, but less celebrity as a 
Grammaticus than Aristophanes: nevertheless the 


Kallimachus 
~-predecessor 
of Aristo- 
phanes—his 
published 
Tables of au- 
thors whose 
works were 
in the library. 


titles of his works still remaining indicate very great literary 


activity. 


We read as titles of his works :— 


1. The Museum (a general description of the Alexandrine 


establishment). 


2. Tables of the persons who have distinguished themselves 
in every branch of instruction, and of the works which 
they have composed—in 120 books. 

3. Table and specification of the (Didaskalies) recorded 
dramatic representations and competitions ; with dates 
assigned, and from the beginning. 

4. Table of the peculiar phrases belonging to Demokritus, 


and of his works. 


5. Table and specification of the rhetorical authors.§ 


r See Ritschl, Die Alexandrinischen 
Bibliotheken, pp. 10-17, &c.; Nauck, 
De Aristophanis Vita et Scriptis, cap. 
i. (Halle, 1848) p. 68. “ Aristophanis et 
Aristarchi opera, cum opibus Biblio- 
thece Alexandrine digerendis et ad 
tabulasrevocandisarcté conjuncta, in eo 
substitisse censenda est, utscriptores,in 
quovis dicendi genere conspicuos, aut 
breviori indice comprehenderent, aut 
uberiore enarratione describerent,” &c. 

When Zenodotus was appointed, the 
library had already attained consider- 
able magnitude, so that the post and 
title of librarian was then conspicuous 
and dignified. But Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, who preceded Zenodotus, began 
his operations when there was no 





library at all, and gradually accumu- 
lated the number of books which 
Zenodotus found. Heyne observes 
justly: “Primo loco Demetrius Pha- 
lereus preefuisse dicitur, forte re vertus 
quam nomine, tum Zenodotus Ephesius, 
hie quidem sub Ptolemzo Philadel- 
pho,” &c. (Heyne, De Genio Seculi 
Ptolemzorum in Opuscul. i. p. 129). 

8s See Blomfield’s edition of the 
Fragm. of Kallimachus, p. 220-221. 
Suidas, v. KaAAiuaxos, enumerates a 
large number of titles of poetical, lite- 
rary, historical, compositions of Kalli- 
machus; among them are— 

Movoeiov. Tivakes Tay ev mdon Tal- 
Bela SiadappdyTov, cal @y cvveypayay, 
év BiBAlois x’ wad p’. Ttvat Kab ava- 


- limachus. 
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These tables of Kallimachus (of which one by itself, No. 2, 
reached to 120 books) must’ have been an encyclo- 


Large and . : 3 1 
rapid accu. peedia, far more comprehensive than any previously 
mulation of 6 7 : 

the Alexand- compiled, of Greek authors and literature. Such 


rine Library. a : 
"=" tables indeed could not have been compiled before 


the existence of the Alexandrine Museum. They described 
what Kallimachus had before him in that museum, as we 
may see by the general title Movociov prefixed ; moreover we 
may be sure that nowhere else could he have had access to 
the multitude of books required. Lastly, the tables also show 
how large a compass the Alexandrine Museum and library 
had attained at the time when Kallimachus put together his 
compilation : that is, either in the reign of Ptolemy I. Phila- 
delphus (285-247 B.C.), or in the earlier portion of the reign 
of Ptolemy IIL, called Euergetes (247-222 B.c.). Never- 
theless, large as the library then was, it continued to increase. 
A few years afterwards, Aristophanes published a work com- 
menting upon the tables of Kallimachus, with additions and 
enlargements: of which work the title alone remains.‘ 

Now, I have already observed, that the works of Plato 
were certainly in the Alexandrine library, at the 
time when Aristophanes either originated or sanc- 
tioned the distribution of them into Trilogies. Were 
they not also in the library at the time when 
Kallimachus compiled his tables? I cannot but conclude 
that they were in it at that time also. When we are informed 
that the catalogue of enumerated authors filled so many 
books, we may be sure that it must have descended, and we 
know in fact that it did descend, to names far less important 


Plato’s works 
—in the li- 
brary at the 
time of Kal- 


ypaph rev Kara xpdvous Kal aw apxis 
yevomevwy dibackardiav. Whvak ray 
Anpoxpitov yAwooay kal cuvTaypdter. 
Tlivat ral avaypap) réy bnropikav. See 
alsoAthenzeus, xv. 009. It appears from 
Dionys. Hal. that besides the Tables 
of Kallimachus, enumerating and re- 
viewing the authors whose works were 
contained in the Alexandrine library 
or museum, there existed also Mepya- 
uenvol I'vaces, describing the contents 
of the library at Pergamus (Dion. H. de 
Adm. Vi Dic. in Demosthene, p. 994; 





De Dinarcho, pp. 630, 653, 661). 

Compare Bernhardy, Grundriss der 
Griech. Litteratur, sect. 36, pp. 132- 
133 seq. 

+ Athenzus, ix. 408. ’Apiotopdyns 
6 ypauparicds, €y Tots mpos Tovs KaA- 
Amadou tlvakas. 

We see by another passage, Athenee. 
viii. 330, that this work included an 
addition or supplement to the Tables 
of Kallimachus. 

Compare Etymologicon Magn. y. 
Mlivat. 
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and distinguished than that of Plato." The name of Plato 
himself can hardly have been omitted. Demokritus and his 
works, especially the peculiar and technical words (yAéooa) 
in them, received special attention from Kallimachus: which 
proves that the latter was not disposed to pass over the 
philosophers. But Demokritus, though an eminent philo- 
sopher, was decidedly less eminent than Plato: moreover he 
left behind him no permanent successors, school, or povasiov, 
at Athens, to preserve his MSS. or foster his celebrity. As 
the library was furnished at that time with a set of the works 
of Demokritus, so I infer that it could not have been without 
a set of the works of Plato. That Kallimachus was acquainted 
with Plato’s writings (if indeed such a fact requires proof), 
we know, not only from his epigram upon the Ambrakiot 
Kleombrotus (whom he affirms to have killed himself after 
reading the Phzedon), but also from a curious intimation that 
he formally impugned Plato’s competence to judge or appre- 
ciate poets—alluding to the severe criticisms which we read 
in the Platonic Republic.* 

It would indeed be most extraordinary if, among the 
hundreds of authors whose works must have been specified 
in the Tables of Kallimachus as constituting the treasures of 
the Alexandrine Museum,’ the name of Plato had not been 


u Thus the Tables of Kallimachus 


tosthenica, Bernhardy, p. 168, 187, 197; 
included a writer named Lysimachus, 


Suidas, v. *Eparocéevyns). He had 


a disciple of Theodorus or Theo- 
phrastus, and his writings (Athene. 
vi. 252)—a rhetor and poet named 
Dionysius with the epithet of xadkovs 
(Athene. xy. 669)—and even the 
treatises of several authors on cakes 
. and cookery (Athene. xiv. 643). The 
names of authors absolutely unknown 
to us were mentioned by him (Athene. 
ii. 70). Compare Dionys. Hal. de Di- 
narcho, 630, 053, 661. 

x Kallimachus, Epigram. 24. 

Proklus in Timeeum, p. 28 ©. p. 64. 
Schneid. pdrny ot panvahoior Kadal- 
paxos kal Aodpis, as TIAdtwyvos obK by- 
Tos ikavov Kplvew moinTdas. 

Eratosthenes, successor of Kalli- 
machus as librarian at Alexandria, 
composed a work (now lost) entitled 
TlAatwrixdy, as well as various treatises 
on philosophy and philosophers (Era- 


VOL, I. 





passed some time at Athens, had en- 
joyed the lessons and conversation of 
Zeno the Stoic, but expressed still 
warmer admiration of Arkesilaus and 
Ariston. He spoke in animated terms 
of Athens as the great centre of con- 
gregation for philosophers in his day. 
He had composed a treatise, Mept rev 
ayabay: but Strabo describes him as 
mixing up other subjects with philo- 
sophy (Strabo, i. p. 15). 

y About the number of books, or 
more properly of rolls (volumina) in 
the Alexandrine library, see the en- 
quiries of Parthey, Das Alexandri- 
nische Museum, p. 70-84. Various 
statements are made by ancient 
authors, some of them with very large 
numbers; and no certainty is attain- 
able. Many rolls would go to form 
one book. Parthey considers the 


L 
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included. Moreover, the distribution of the Platonic com- 
positions into Trilogies, pursuant to the analogy of the Didas- 
kalize or dramatic records, may very probably have originated 
with Kallimachus; and may have been simply approved and 
continued, perhaps with some modifications, by Aristophanes. 
At least this seems more consonant to the language of 
Diogenes Laertius, than the supposition that Aristophanes 
was the first originator of it. 

If we look back to the first commencement of the Alexan- 


First forma- Grine Museum and library, we shall be still farther 
ti f th : 

library—in- convinced that the works of Plato, complete as well 
tended as a - . : . 

copy ofthe as genuine, must have been introduced into it be- 


Platonic and 
Aristotelian 
Mouceia at 
Athens. 


fore the days of Kallimachus. Strabo expressly 
tells us that the first stimulus and example impelling 
the Ptolemies to found this museum and library were fur- 
nished by, the school of Aristotle and Theophrastus at 
Athens. I believe this to be perfectly true; and it is farther 
confirmed by the fact that the institution at Alexandria com- 
prised the same constituent parts and arrangements, described 
by the same titles, as those which are applied to the Aristo- 
telian and Platonic schools at Athens.* Though the terms 
library, museum, and lecture-room, have now become familiar, 
both terms and meaning were at that time alike novel. No- 
where, as far as we know, did there exist a known and fixed 
domicile, consecrated in perpetuity to these purposes, and to 


literary men who took interest therein. 


statement made by Epiphanius not 
improbable—54,800 rolls in the library 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus (p. 83). 

The magnitude of the library at 
Alexandria in the time of Eratosthenes, 
and the multitude of writings which 
he consulted in his valuable geogra- 
phical works, was admitted by his oppo- 
nent Hipparchus (Strabo, ii. p. 69). 

2 Strabo, xiii. 608. 6 yody *Apic- 
TOTEANS THY EavTod (BiBALoOhKNY) 
Ocoppdotw mapédwxev, Gmep kal Thy 
oxXoAny aréhures TP OTs, Gy oper, 
cvvayayawv BlBAta, cal 518dEas 
tovs évy Aiyinrtw Bacirtéas 
BiBAroOnkns obyraétiy. 

@ Strabo (xvii. 793-794) describes the 





A special stimulus 


Museum at Alexandria in the following 
terms—réy 3€ Bacirde@y pépos eoTt 
kal rd Movoaetov, @xov wepl- 
matov kal €&é€dpayv, kal olkoy 
méyay ey & Td cvocltioy Tay peTEXdv- 
TwY Tod Movoetov didodAdywy avdpar, 
&c. Vitruvius, v. II. 

If we compare this with the lan- 
guage in Diogenes Laertius respecting 
the Academic and Peripatetic school 
residences at Athens, we shall find the 
same phrases employed — pouceioy, 
eéSpa, &e. (D. L. iv. 19, v. 51-54). 
Respecting Speusippus, Diogenes tells 
us (iv. 1)—Xaplrayv 7 aydAuar ave0n- 
kev ev T® wovoelm TH bad TlAdtwvos 
év Axadnulaidpudévri. 
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was needed to suggest and enforce the project on Ptolemy 
Soter. That stimulus was supplied by the Aristotelian school 
at Athens, which the Alexandrine institution was intended 
to copy: Movoeiov (with é€édoa and reptraroc, a covered 
portico with recesses and seats, and a walk adjacent), on a 
far larger scale and with more extensive attributions.» We 
must not however imagine that when this new museum was 
first begun, the founders entertained any idea of the vast 


magnitude to which it ultimately attained. 
Ptolemy Soter was himself an author,‘ and himself knew 


and respected Aristotle, not only as a philosopher, 
but also as the preceptor of his friend and com- 
To Theophrastus also, the 
philosophical successor of Aristotle, Ptolemy showed 
peculiar honour; inviting him by special message 


mander Alexander. 


Favour of 
Ptolemy 
Soter towards 
the philoso- 
phers at 
Athens. 


to come 


and establish himself at Alexandria, which invitation however 
Theophrastus declined.4 Moreovet Ptolemy appointed Stra- 


b We see from hence what there was 
peculiar in the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian literary establishments. They 
included something consecrated, per- 
manent, and intended more or less for 
public use. The collection of books 
was not like a private library, destined 
only for the proprietor and such friends 
as he might allow—nor was it like that 
of a bookseller, intended for sale and 
profit. I make this remark in regard 
to the Excursus of Bekker, in his 
Charikles, i. 200, 216, a very interest- 
ing note on the book-trade and libra- 
ries of ancient Athens. Bekker dis- 
putes the accuracy of Strabo’s state- 
ment that Aristotle was the first 
person at Athens who collected a 
library, and who taught the kings of 
Egypt to do the like. In the literal 
sense of the words Bekker is right. 
Other persons before Aristotle had 
collected books (though I think Bekker 
makes more of the passages which he 
cites than they strictly deserve); one 
example is the youthful Euthydemus 
in Xenophon. Memorab. iv. 2; and 
Bekker alludes justly to the remark- 
able passage in the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, about books exported to the 
Hellenic cities in the Euxine (Anabas. 
vii. 5, 14). There clearly existed in 
Athens regular professional book- 





sellers ; we see that the bookseller read 
aloud to his visitorsa part of the books 
which he had to sell, in order to tempt 
them to buy, a feeble foreshadowing 
of the advertisements and reviews of 
the present day (Diogen. L. vii. 2). 
But there existed as yet nothing of 
the nature of the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian yovceiov, whereof the collection 
of books, varied, permanent, and in- 
tended for the use of inmates and 
special visitors, was one important 
fraction. In this sense it served as a 
model for Demetrius Phalereus and 
Ptolemy Soter in regard to Alex- 
andria. 

Vitruvius (vy. 11) describes the ex- 
hedrz as seats placed under a covered 
portico—‘in quibus philosophi, rhe- 
tores, ceterique qui studiis delectantur, 
sedentes disputare possint.” 

¢ Respecting Ptolemy as an author, 
and the fragments of his work on the 
exploits of Alexander, see Geier, Alex- 
andria M. Historiarum Scriptt. p. 4-26. 

4 Diog. L. v. 37. Probably this 
invitation was sent about 300 B.c., dur- 
ing the year in which Theophrastus 
was in banishment from Athens, in 
consequence of the restrictive law pro- 
posed by Sophokles against the schools 
of the philosophers, which law was 
repealed in the ensuing year. 


ib, B 
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ton (afterwards Scholarch in succession to Theophrastus) pre- 
ceptor to his youthful son Ptolemy Philadelphus, from whom 
Straton subsequently received a large present of money :° 
he welcomed at Alexandria the Megaric philosophers, Dio- 
dorus Kronus, and Stilpon, and found pleasure in their con- 
versation; he not only befriended, but often confidentially 
consulted, the Kyrenaic philosopher Theodorus. Kolotes, 
the friend of Epikurus, dedicated a work to Ptolemy Soter. 
Menander, the eminent comic writer, also received an inyita- 
tion from him to Egypt.* 

These favourable dispositions, on the part of the first 
Demetrius Ptolemy, towards philosophy and the philosophers 


Phalereus— : : : 
his history at Athens, appear to have been mainly instigated 


ie. and guided by the Phalerean Demetrius: an Athe- 
nian citizen of good station, who enjoyed for ten years 
at Athens (while that city was subject to Kassander) full 
political ascendancy, but ‘who was expelled about 307 B.c., 
by the increased force of the popular party, seconded by 
the successful invasion of Demetrius Poliorkétés. By 
these political events Demetrius Phalereus was driven into 
exile: a portion of which exile was spent at Thebes, but a 
much larger portion of it at Alexandria, where he acquired 
the full confidence of Ptolemy Soter, and retained it until the 
death of that prince in 285 B.c. While active in politics, 
and possessing rhetorical talent, elegant without being for- 
cible—Demetrius Phalereus was yet more active in literature 
and philosophy. He employed his influence, during the 
time of his political power, to befriend and protect both Xeno- 
krates the chief of the Platonic school, and Theophrastus the 
chief of the Aristotelian. In his literary and philosophical 
views he followed Theophrastus and the Peripatetic sect, and 
was himself among their most voluminous writers. The latter 
portion of his life was spent at Alexandria, in the service of 


® Diog. L. v. 58. Straton became | preceptor of the king at Alexandria. 
Scholarch at thedeath of Theophrastus| f Diog. L. ii. 102, 00T, 115. Phuq 
in 287 8.c. He must have been pre-|tarch ady. Koléten, p. 1107. The 
ceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus before | Ptolemy here mentioned by Plutarch 
this time, during the youth of the | may indeed be Philadelphus. 
latter; for he could not have been at| & Meineke, Menand. et Philem. 
the same time Scholarch at Athens,and | Reliq. Pref. p. xxxii. 
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Ptolemy Soter ; after whose death, however, he soon incurred 
the displeasure of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and died, intention- 
ally or accidentally, from the bite of an asp.2 

The Alexandrine Museum or library first acquired celebrity 
under the reign of Ptolemy (IL) Philadelphus, by 
whom moreover it was greatly enlarged and _ its 


He was chief 
agent in the 


first esta- 
5 < . p blishment ot 
treasures multiplied. Hence that prince is some- the Alex- 
: a andrine 
times entitled the founder. But there can be no Library. 


doubt that its first initiation and establishment is due to 
Ptolemy (I.) Soter.i Demetrius Phalereus was his adviser 
and auxiliary, the link of connection between him and the 
literary or philosophical world of Greece. We read that 
Julius Cesar, when he conceived the scheme (which he did 
not live to execute) of establishing a large public library at 
Rome, fixed upon the learned Varro to regulate the selection 
and arrangement of the books. None but an eminent 


Be Dior lay iv) 14, v2 30, 75). 80% 
Strabo, ix. 398; Plutarch, De Exilio, 
p. 601 ; Apophthegmat. p. 189; Cicero, 
De Finib. v. 19; Pro Rabirio, 30. 

Diogenes says about Demetrius 
Phalereus (y. 80), WA/ Ger 5¢ BiBAlwy Kal 
apibuge tay ottxav, cxeddv Emaytas 
TapeAfAake Tovs Kat avtoy TMepirarn- 
Tixovs, evmaldevtos Sy Kal modvmeipos 
map éyvTwooy. 

1 Mr. Clinton says, Fast. Hell. App. 
5, p- 380, 381: : 

“ Athenzeus distinctly ascribes the 
institution of the Movceioy to Phila- 
delphus in y. 203, where he is describ- 
ing the acts of Philadelphus.” 
isa mistake: the passage in Athenzus 
does not specify which of the two first 
Ptolemies was the founder: it is per- 
fectly consistent with the supposition 
that Ptolemy Soter founded it. The 


same may be said about the passage | 


cited by Mr. Clinton from Plutarch ; 
that too does not determine between the 
two Ptolemies, which was the founder. 
Perizonius was in error (as Mr. Clinton 
points out) in affirming that the pas- 
sage in Plutarch determined the 
- foundation to the first Ptolemy: Mr. 
Clinton is in error by affirming that 
the passage in Athenzeus determines it 
to the second. Mr. Clinton has also 
been misled by Vitruvius and Scaliger 
(p. 389), when he affirms that the 


This | 


‘one of the Ilustres 
Rome, undertook by order of Augustus, 





library at Alexandria was not formed 
until after the library at Pergamus. 
Bernhardy (Grundriss der Griechisch. 
Litteratur, Part i. p. 359, 367, 309) has 
followed Mr. Clinton too implicitly 
in recognising Philadelphus as the 
founder: nevertheless he too admits (p. 
300) that the foundations were laid by 
Ptolemy Soter, under the advice and 
assistance of Demetrius Phalereus. 
The earliest declared king of the 
Attalid family at Pergamus acquired 
the throne in 241 B.c. The library at 
Pergamus could hardly have been 
commenced before his time: and it is 
his successor, Humenes II. (whose 
reign began in 197 B.C.), who is men- 
tioned as the great collector and 
adorner of the library at Pergamus. 
See Strabo, xiii. 624; Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. App. 6, p. 401-403. It is plain 
that the library at Pergamus could 
hardly have been begun before the 
close of the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus in Egypt, by which time the 
library of Alexandria had already 
acquired great extension and renown. 
k Sueton. Jul. Cees. c. 44. Melissus, 
Grammatici of 


“curam ordinandarum bibliothecarum 
in Octavie porticu.” (Sueton. De 
Tllustr. Grammat. c. 21.) 

Cicero replies in the following terms 
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literary man could carry such an enterprise into effect, even 
at Rome, when there existed the precedent of the Alex- 
andrine library: much more when Ptolemy commenced his 
operations at Alexandria, and when there were only the two 
Movoeia at Athens to serve as precedents. Demetrius, who 
combined an organising head and political experience with 
an erudition not inferior to Varro, regard being had to the 
stock of learning accessible—was eminently qualified for 
the task. It procured for him great importance with 
Ptolemy, and compensated him for that loss of political 
ascendancy at Athens, which unfavourable fortune had 


brought about. 


We learn that the ardour of Demetrius Phalereus was unre- 


to his brother Quintus, who had written 
to him, requesting advice and aid in 
getting together for his own use a 
collection of Greek and Latin books. 
“De bibliothecé tua Greecé supplenda, 


randis—yvaldé velim ista confici, pre- 
sertim cum ad meum quoque usum 
spectent. Sed ego, mihi ipsi ista per 
quem agam, non habeo. Neque enim 
venalia sunt, que quidem placeant: et 
confict nisi per hominen et peritum 
et diligentem non possunt. Chrysippo 
tamen imperabo, et cum Tyrannione 
loquar.” (Cicero, Epist. ad Q. Fratr. 
IDG fy Ta) 

Now the circulation of books was 
greatly increased, and the book trade 
far more developed, at Rome when 
this letter was written (about three 


centuries after Plato’s decease) than it | 


was at Athens during the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus (320-300 B.C.). 
Yet we see the difficulty which the 
two brothers Cicero had in collecting a 
mere private library for use of the 


owner simply. Good books, in a correct | 


and satisfactory condition, were not to 
be had for money: it was necessary to 
get access to the best MSS., and to 
have special copies made, neatly and 
correctly: and this could not be done, 
except under the superintendance of a 
laborious literary man like Tyrannion, 
by well taught slaves subordinate to 
him. 

We may understand, from this ana- 
logy, the far greater obstacles which the 
collectors of the Alexandrine museum 





and library must have had to overcome, 
when they began their work. No one 
could do it, except a practised literary 
man such as Demetrius Phalereus: 


| nor even he, except by finding out the 
libris commutandis, Latinis compa- | 


best MSS., and causing special copies 
to be made for the use of the library. 
Respecting the extent and facility of 
book-diffusion in the Roman world, 
information will be found in the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Enquiry 
into the Credibility of Early Roman 
History, vol. i. p. 196, seqq.; also, in 
the fifth chapter of the work of Adolf 
Schmidt, Geschichte der Denk-und Glau- 
bens-Freiheit im ersten Jahrhunderte 
dar Kaiser-herrschaft, Berlin, 1847; 
lastly, in a valuable review of Adolf 
Schmidt’s work by Sir George Lewis 
himself, in Fraser’s Magazine for April, 
1862, pp. 432-439. Adolf Schmidt 
represents the multiplication and 
cheapness of books in that day as 
something hardly inferior to what it is 
now—citing many authorities for this 
opinion. Sir G. Lewis has shown, in 
my judgment most satisfactorily, that 
these authorities are insufficient, and 
that the opinion is incorrect: this 
might have been shown even more fully, 
if the review had been lengthened. I 
perfectly agree with Sir G. Lewis on 
the main question: yet I think he 
narrows the case on his own side too 
much, and that the number of copies 
of such authors as Virgil and Horace, 
in circulation at one time, cannot have 
been so small as he imagines. 
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mitting, and that his researches were extended everywhere, 
to obtain for the new museum literary monuments 
from all countries within contemporary know- 
ledge.' This is highly probable: such universality of 
literary interest was adapted to the mixed and cosmopolitan 
character of the Alexandrine population. But Demetrius 
was a Greek, born about the time of Plato’s death (347 B.c.), 
and identified with the political, rhetorical, dramatic, lite- 
rary, and philosophical activity of Athens, in which he had 
himself taken a prominent part. To collect the memo- 
rials of Greek literature would be his first object, more 
especially such as Aristotle and Theophrastus possessed in 
their libraries. Without doubt he would procure the works 
of Homer and the other distinguished poets, epic, lyric, and 
dramatic, as well as the rhetors, orators, &. He probably 
would not leave out the works of the wird Sokratici (Anti- 
sthenes, Aristippus, Auschines, &c.) and the other philosophers 
(Demokritus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, &c.). But there are 
two authors, whose compositions he would most certainly take 
pains to obtain—Plato and Aristotle. These were the two 
commanding names of Grecian philosophy in that day: the 
founders of the two schools existing in Athens, upon the model 
of which the Alexandrine Museum was to be constituted. 
Among all the books which would pass over to Alexandria 
as the earliest stock of the new library, I know 
nothing upon which we can reckon more certainly 
than upon the works of Plato.” For they were 


Proceedings 
of Demetrius 
in beginning 
to collect the 
library. 


Certainty 
that the 

works of 
Plato and 
Aristotle 


mistaken in connecting Demetrius 


1 Josephus, Antiquit. xii. 2, 1. Ay- 
: Phalereus with Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


phtpis 6 badnpeds, bs ty em) ray 


BiBrAwoOnkay Tod BactAéws, omovdd wy, 
ei Suvarby ein, mayTa Ta KaTa Thy 
oikounerny avyayew BlBAia, Kal cuye- 
yolpevos, ltt mov pdvoy aKovoete 
cmovdns kkiwv dv TH Baciréws 
Tpoaipecel, dALoTA "yup Wepl THy TVA- 
Royhy tav BiBAlav eixe PidoKdAws, 
ouvnyevilero. 

What Josephus affirms here, I ap- 
prehend to be perfectly true; though 
he goes on to state much that is 
fabulous and apocryphal, respecting 
the incidents which preceded and 
accompanied the translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Josephus is also 





Demetrius Phalereus was disgraced, 
and died shortly after that prince’s 
accession. His time of influence was 
under Ptolemy Soter. 

Respecting the part taken by De- 
metrius Phalereus in the first getting 
up of the Alexandrine Museum, see 
Valckenaer, Dissertat. De Aristobulo 
Judaico, p. 52-57; Ritschl, Die Alex- 
andrin. Biblioth.p.17,18; Parthey, Das 
Alexandrinische Museum,p. 70, 71 seq. 

m Stahr, in the second part of his 
work “ Aristotelia,” combats and re- 
futes with much pains the erroneous 
supposition, that there was no sufficient 
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wereamong acquisitions not only desirable, but also easily acces- 
the earliest 


acquisitions sible, ‘The writings of Aristippus or Demokritus— 
made by him ‘ ‘ ° 

fortheli- of Lysias or Isokrates—might require to be pro- 
rary. 


cured (or good MSS. thereof, fit to be specially 
copied) at different places and from different persons, without 
any security that the collection, when purchased, would be 
either complete or altogether genuine. But the manuscripts 
of Plato and of Aristotle were preserved in their respective 
schools at Athens, the Academic and Peripatetic :" a collec- 
tion complete as well as verifiable. Demetrius could obtain 
permission, from Theophrastus in the Peripatetic school, from 
Polemon or Krantor in the Academic school, to have these 
MSS. copied for him by careful and expert hands. The cost 
of such copying must doubtless have been considerable ; 
amounting to a sum which few private individuals would have 
been either able or willing to disburse. But the treasures 
of Ptolemy were amply sufficient for the purpose;° and 


publication of the works of Aristotle, 
until after the time when Apellikon 
purchased the MSS. from the heirs of 
Neleus—i. e. B.c. 100. Stahr shows 
evidence to prove, that the works, at 
least many of the works, of Aristotle 
were known and studied before the 
year 100 B.c.: that they were in the 
library at Alexandria, and that they 
were procured for that library by 
Demetrius Phalereus. Stahr says, p. 
50, “Is it indeed credible—is it even 
conceivable—that Demetrius, who re- 
commended especially to his regal 
friend Ptolemy the study of the poli- 
tical works of the philosophers—that 
Demetrius, the friend both of the 
Aristotelian philosophy and of Theo- 
phrastus, should have left the works of 
the two great Peripatetic philosophers 
out of his consideration ? May we not 
rather be sure, that he would take care 
to secure their works, before all others, 
for his nascent library—if indeed he 
did not bring them with him when he 
came to Alexandria?” The question 
here put by Stahr (and farther insisted 
on by Ravaisson, Essai sur la Méta- 
physique d’Aristote, Introd. p. 14) is 
very pertinent: and I put the like 
question, with slight change of cir- 
cumstances, respecting the works of 
Plato, Demetrius Phalereus was the 





friend and patron of Xenokrates, as 
well as of Theophrastus. 

nIn respect to the Peripatetic 
school, this is true only during the life- 
time of Theophrastus, who died 287 
B.c. I have already mentioned that 
after the death of Theophrastus, the 
MSS. were withdrawn from Athens. 
But all the operations of Demetrius 
Phalereus were carried on during the 
lifetime of Theophrastus; much of 
them, probably, in concert with Theo- 
phrastus, whose friend and pupil he 
was. The death of Theophrastus, the 
death of Ptolemy Soter, and the dis- 
credit and subsequent death of Deme- 
trius are separated only by an interval 
of two or three years. 

° We find interesting information, 
in the letters of Cicero, respecting the 
librarit or copyists whom he had in his 
service; and the still more numerous 
and effective band of librarti and 
anagnostx (slaves, mostly home-born) 
whom his friend Atticus possessed and 
trained (Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Attici, 
c. 13). See Epist. ad Attic. xii. 6; 
Rill. 21-44; V. 12 seq. 

It appears that many of the com- 
positions of Cicero were copied, pre- 
pared for publication, and published, 
by the Kibrarti of Atticus: who, in the 
case of the Academica, incurred a loss, 
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when he once conceived the project of founding a Museum 
in his new capital, a large outlay, incurred for transcribing 
from the best MSS. a complete and authentic collection of 
the works of illustrious authors, was not likely to deter him. 
We know from other anecdotes,’ what vast sums the third 


because Cicero—after having given out 
the work to be copied and published, 
and after progress had been made in 
doing this—thought fit to alter ma- 
terially both the form and the speakers 
introduced (xiii. 13). In regard to the 
Oration proLigario, Atticus sold it well, 
and brought himself home (“ Ligaria- 
nam preclaré vyendidisti: posthac, 
quicquid scripsero, tibi preeconium de- 
feram,” xiii. 12). Cicero (xiii. 21) com- 
pares the relation of Atticus towards 
himself, with that of Hermodérus 
towardsPlato,as expressed in theGreek 
verse, Adyoiriy “Epuddwpos [é€umopeverar], 
(Suidas, s. v. Adyoicw ‘Epp. eur.) 

Private friends, such as Balbus and 
Cerellia (xiii. 21), considered it a pri- 
vilege to be allowed to take copies of 
his compositions at their own cost, 
through librarii employed for the pur- 
pose. And we find Galen enumerating 
this among the noble and dignified 
ways for an opulent man to expend 
money, ina remarkable passage, BAérw 
yap ce ovde mpbs TH KaAa TaY Epyov 
damavijga ToAUayTa, pndt eis BiBAlov 
aviv unde Katackevy Kal Tay ypapdv- 
Tov &onnow, Aro ye «is Taxos Sid 
onuclwy, } cis Kaddy axplBeay, Somep 
ovdé Tay dvayweckdyTey opbas. (De 
Cognoscendis Curandisque Animi 
Morbis, t. v. p. 48, Kiihn.) 

P Galen, Comm. ad. Hippokrat. 
"EmiSnulas, vol. xvii. p. 606, 607, ed. 
Kihn. 

Lykurgus, the contemporary of De- 
mosthenesasan orator, conspicuous for 
many years in the civil and financial 
administration of Athens, caused a law 
to be passed, enacting that an official 
MS. should be made of the plays of 
ZEschylus, Sophokles, and Euripides. 
No permission was granted to represent 
any of these dramas at the Dionysiac 
festival, except upon condition that 
the applicant and the actors whom he 
employed, should compare the MS. on 
which they intended to proceed, with 
the official MS. in the hands of the 
authorised secretary. The purpose 
was to prevent arbitrary amendments 





or omissions in these plays, at the 
pleasure of the broxpira. 

Ptolemy Euergetes borrowed from 
the Athenians these public and official 
MSS. of Aischylus, Sophokles, and 
Euripides—on the plea that he wished 
to have exact copies of them taken at 
Alexandria, and under engagement to 
restore them as soon as this was done. 
He deposited with them the prodigious 
sum of fifteen talents, as a guarantee 
for the faithful restitution. When he 
got the MSS. at Alexandria, he caused 
copies of them to be taken on the finest 
paper. He then sent these copies to 
Athens, keeping the originals for the 
Alexandrine library; desiring the 
Athenians to retain the deposit of 
fifteen talents for themselves. Ptolemy 
Euergetes here pays, not merely the 
cost of the finest copying, but fifteen 
talents besides, for the possession of 
official MSS. of the three great Athe- 
nian tragedians; whose works in other 
manuscripts must have been in the 
library long before. 

Respecting these official MSS. of 
the three great tragedians, prepared 
during the administration and under 
the auspices of the rhetor Lykurgus, 
see Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 841, 
also Boeckh,Griece Tragced.Principia, 
pp. 13-15. The time when Lykurgus 
caused this to he done must have been 
nearly coincidcnt with the decease of 
Plato, 347 B.c. See Boeckh, Staats- 
haushaltung der Athener, vol. i. p. 
408, ii. p. 244; Welcker, Griech. Trag. 
iii. p. 908 ; Korn, De Publico Zischyli, 
&e. Exemplari, Lykurgo Auctore con- 
fecto, p. 6-9, Bonn, 1863. 

In the passage cited above from» 
Galen, we are farther informed, that 
Ptolemy Euergetes caused inquiries 
to be made, from the masters of all 
vessels which came to Alexandria, 
whether there were any MSS. on 
board: if there were, the MSS. were 
brought to the library, carefully copied 
out, and the copies given to the owners; 
the original MSS. being retained inthe 
library, and registered in a separate 
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Ptolemy spent, for the mere purpose of securing better and 
more authoritative MSS. of works which the Alexandrine 
library already possessed. -_ 
We cannot doubt that Demetrius could obtain permission, if 
Largeexpen. He asked it, from the Scholarchs, to have such copies 
ses incurred made, To them the operation was at once compli- 


by the Ptole- 4 i : 
mies for pt- mentary and lucrative; while among the Athenian 


es philosophers generally, the name of Demetrius was 
acceptable, from the favour which he had shown to them during 
his season of political power—and that of Ptolemy popular 
from his liberalities. Or if we even suppose that Demetrius, 
instead of obtaining copies of the Platonic MSS. from the 
school, purchased copies from private persons or booksellers (as 
he must have purchased the works of Demokritus and others) 
—he could, at any rate, assure himself of the authenticity of 
what he purchased, by information from the Scholarch. 
My purpose, in thus calling attention to the Platonic school 
and the Alexandrine Museum, is to show that the 
ree ae chance for preservation of Plato’s works complete 
ee and genuine after his decease was unusually fayour- 
puanesis able. I think that they existed complete and 
ae, genuine in the Alexandrine Museum before the 
time of Kallimachus, and, of course, during that of Aristo- 
phanes. If there were in the Museum any other works ob- 
tained from private vendors and professing to be Platonic, 
Kallimachus and Aristophanes had the means of distinguish- 
ing these from such as the Platonic school had furnished and 
could authenticate, and motive enough for keeping them 
apart from the certified Platonic catalogue. Whether there 
existed any spurious works of this sort in the Museum, Dio- 
genes Laertius does not tell us; nor, unfortunately, does he 
«set forth the full list of those which Aristophanes, recognising 


as Platonic, distributed either in triplets or in units. Diogenes 


compartment, under the general head | care taken by the Alexandrine libra- 
of Ta ék mAolwy, and with the name of | rians, not only to acquire the best 
the person from whom the acquisition | MSS., but also to keep good MSS. 
had been made, annexed. Compare | apart from bad, and to record the per- 
Wolf, Prolegg. ad Homerum, p. elxxy. | son and the quarter from which each 
These statements tend to show the acquisition had been made. 
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mentions only the principle of distribution adopted, and a select 
portion of the compositions distributed. But as far as his 
positive information goes, I hold it to be perfectly worthy of 
trust. I consider that all the compositions recognised by 
Aristophanes as works of Plato are unquestionably such ; and 
that his testimony greatly strengthens our assurance for the 
received catalogue, in many of those items which have been 
most contested by critics, upon supposed internal grounds. 
Aristophanes authenticates, among others, not merely the 
Leges, but also the Epinomis, the Minos, and the Epistole. 

There is another point also which I conceive to be proved 
by what we hear about Aristophanes. He (or Kallimachus 
before him) introduced a new order or distribution 
of his own—the Trilogies—founded on the analogy 
of the dramatic Didaskalies. This shows that the 
Platonic dialogues were not received into the library 
in any canonical or exclusive order of their own, or 
in any interdependance as first, second, third, &c., essential 
to render them intelligible as a system. Had there been any 
such order, Kallimachus and Aristophanes would no more 
have altered it, than they would have transposed the order 
of the books in the Republic and Leges. The importance of 
what is here observed will appear presently, when we touch 
upon the theory of Schleiermacher. 

The distributive arrangement, proposed or sanctioned by 
Aristophanes, applied (as I have already remarked) 
to the materials in the Alexandrine library only. 
But this library, though it was the most conspicuous 
portion, was not the whole, of the Grecian literary 
aggregate. There were other great regal libraries 
(such as those of the kings of Pergamus and the 


No canonical 
or exclusive 
order of the 
Platonic dia- 
logues, when 
arranged by 
Aristo- 
phanes. 


Other libra- 
ries and liter- 
ary centres, 
besides Alex- 
andria, in 
which spuri- 
ous Platonic 
works might 
get footing. 


Seleukid kings 4) commenced 


4 The library of Antiochus the 
Great, or of his predecessor, is men- 
tioned by Suidas, Ev@opiwy. Eupho- 
rion was librarian of it, seemingly 
about 230-220 B.c. See Clinton, Fast. 
Hell. 3.0. 221. 

Galen states (Comm. in Hippok. De 
Nat. Hom. vol. xy. p. 105, Kiihn) 
that the forgeries of books, and the 





after the Alexandrine library 


practice of tendering books for sale 
under the false names of celebrated 
authors, did not commence until the 
time when the competition between 
the kings of Egypt and the kings of 
Pergamus for their respective libraries 
became vehement. If this be ad- 
mitted, there could have been no 
forgeries tendered at Alexandria until 
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had already attained importance, and intended to rival it: 
there was also an active literary and philosophising class, in 
various Grecian cities, of which Athens was the foremost, but 
in which Rhodes, Kyréné, and several cities in Asia Minor, 
Kilikia, and Syria, were included: ultimately the cultivated 
classes at Rome, and the Western Hellenic city of Massalia, 
became comprised in the number. Among this widespread 
literary public, there were persons who neither knew nor exa- 
mined the Platonic school or the Alexandrine library, nor 
investigated what title either of them had to furnish a cer- 
tificate authenticating the genuine works of Plato. It is not 
certain that even the great library at Pergamus, begun nearly 
half a century after that of Alexandria, had any such initia- 
tory agent as Demetrius Phalereus, able as well as willing to 
go to the fountain-head of Platonism at Athens: nor could 
the kings of Pergamus claim aid from Alexandria, with which 
they were in hostile rivalry, and from which they were even 
forbidden (so we hear) to purchase papyrus. Under these 
circumstances, it is quite possible that spurious Platonic 
writings, though they obtained no recognition in the Alex- 
andrine library, might obtain more or less recognition else- 
where, and pass under the name of Plato. To a certain 
extent, such was the case. There existed some spurious 
dialogues at the time when Thrasyllus afterwards formed his 
arrangement. 

Moreover the distribution made by Aristophanes of the 
Platonic dialogues into Trilogies, and theforder of 
priority which he established among them, was by 


Other critics, 
besides Ari- 


stophanes, A * 

Proposed ~~ no means universally accepted. Some rejected alto- 
iiferent ar- * . . . 
rangements gether the dramatic analogy of Trilogies as a prin- 
of the Pla- = = 

tonic dia- ciple of distribution. They arranged the dialogues 
logues. 


into three classes:* 1. The Direct, or purely dra- 


after the commencement of the reign 
of Huergetes (B.c. 247-222): for the 
competition from Pergamus could 
hardly have commenced earlier than 
230 B.C. In the times of Soter and 
Philadelphus, there would be no such 
forgeries tendered. I do not doubt that 
such forgeries were sometimes success- 
fully passed off: but I think Galen 


does not take sufficient account of the 
practice (mentioned by himself) at the 
Alexandrine library, to keep faithful 
record of the person and quarter from 
whence each book had been acquired. 

r Diog. L. iii. 49. Schone, in his 
commentary on the Protagoras (pp. 8- 
12), lays particular stress on this divi- 
sion into the direct or dramatic, and 
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matic. 2. The Indirect, or narrative (diegematic). 8. The 
Mixed—partly one, partly the other. Respecting the order 
of priority, we read that while Aristophanes placed the 
Republic first, there were eight other arrangements, each 
recognising a different dialogue as first in order ; these eight 
were, AlkibiadesI., Theagés, Huthyphron, Kleitophon, Timeeus, 
Pheedrus, Thezetétus, Apology. More than one arrangement 
began with the Apology. Some even selected the Epistole 
as the proper commencement for studying Plato’s works. 
We hear with surprise that the distinguished Stoic phi- 
losopher at Athens, Panzetius, rejected the Pheedon panatins.tne 


as not being the work of Plato.* It appears that he Sitveane 


did not believe in the immortality of the soul, and feSsetous 


that he profoundly admired Plato; accordingly, he mown ex 


known ex- 
ample of a 


thought it unworthy of so great a philosopher to Platonic 
: . dialogue dis- 
waste so much logical subtlety, poetical metaphor, allowed upon 
interna. 


and fable, in support of sucha conclusion. Probably grounas. 


indirect or diegematic. He thinks it| gendum, quod dicitur tm Mavarttov 
probable, that Plato preferred one} tivds, a Panetio quodam, neque per con- 
method to the other at different) temptum dici potuisse neque a Syriano 
periods of life: that all of one sort, | neque ab hoc anonymo; quorum neuter 
and all of the other sort, come near) ea fuit doctrine imopid, ut Panetii 
together in time. laudes et preestantiam ignoraret.” But 
§ Diog. L. iii. 62. Albinus, Eioa-|in the Scholion of Asklepius on the 
yen, c. 4, in K. F. Hermann’s Ap-| Metaphysica (which passage was not 
pendix Platonica, p. 149. before Wyttenbach), we find the very 
t See the Epigram out of the Antho-| same expression Havalriws is, and 
logy, and the extract from the Scholia| plainly used per contemptum: for 
on the Categories of Aristotle, cited by) Asklepius probably considered it a 
Wyttenbach in his note on the begin-| manifestation of virtuous feeling to 
ning of the Phedon. A more im-| describe, in contemptuous language, a 
portant passage (which he has not| philosopher who did not believe in the 
cited) from the Scholia on Aristotle,| immortality of the soul. We have 
is, that of Asklepius on the Meta-| only to read the still harsher and 
physica, p. 991; Scholia, ed. Brandis,| more contemptuous language which 
p. 570, a.38. “Ort rod MlAdtwvds éorw| he employs towards the Manicheans, 
6 Galdwy, capes 6 "ApiotoTéAns Ondot|in another Scholion, p. 660, b. 5, 
—Tlavatrios yap tis erdédunoe vobetoou| Brandis. k {BTA 
tov diddoyov. ered) yap trcyey elva| Favorinus said (Diog. iii. 37) that 
Ounthy thy Wuxhv, eBolAero ovyKa- when Plato read aloud the Phedon, 
raordca Toy WAdtwva: émel ody éy ré| Aristotle was the only person present 
baldavi capes amabavarlCe: (Plato) thy | who remained to the end: all the 
Aoyichy Wuxhy, rovrov xdpw evdbevoe other hearers went away in the middle. 
Tov diddoyov. Wyttenbach vainly en- I have no faith in this anecdote : I 
deavours to elude the force of the pas-| consider it, like so many others in 
sages cited by himself, and to make out | Diogenes, as a myth: but the inven- 
that the witnesses didnot mean toassert tion of it indicates, that there were 
that Panetius had declared thePhedon many persons who had no sympathy 
tobe spurious. Oneof thereasons urged | With the Pheedon, taking at the bottom 
by Wyttenbach is—“ Nec illud negli- the same view as Panztius. 
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he was also guided, in part, by one singularity in the 
Phedon: it is the only dialogue wherein Plato mentions 
himself in the third person." If Panetius was predisposed, 
on other grounds, to consider the dialogue as unworthy of 
Plato, he might be induced to lay stress upon such a sin- 
gularity, as showing that the author of the dialogue must be 
some persan other than Plato. Panztius evidently took no 
pains to examine the external attestations of the dialogue, 
which he would have found to be attested both by Aristotle 
and by Kallimachus as the work of Plato. Moreover, what- 
ever any one may think of the cogency of the reasoning —the 
beauty of Platonic handling and expression is manifest 
throughout the dialogue. This verdict of Panztius is the 
earliest example handed down to us of a Platonic dialogue 
‘disallowed on internal grounds—that is, because it appeared 
to the critic unworthy of Plato: and it is certainly among the 
most unfortunate examples. 

But the most elaborate classification of the Platonic works 
Classification WAS that made by Thrasyllus, in the days of Au- 
works by the gustus or Tiberius, near to, or shortly after, the 
lb ae Christian era: a rhetor of much reputation, con- 
cophical. sulted and selected as travelling companion by the 
Emperor Augustus.* 

Thrasyllus adopted two different distributions of the Pla- 
tonic works: one was dramatic, the other philosophical. The 
two were founded on perfectly distinct principles, and had no 
inherent connection with each other; but Thrasyllus com- 
bined them together, and noted, in regard to each dialogue, 
its place in the one classification as well as in the other. 

One of these distributions was into Tetralogies, or groups of 

_ four each. This was in substitution for the Trilogies 
prnaple- introduced by Aristophanes or by Kallimachus, and 
Tetralogies. “Was founded upon the same dramatic analogy: the 


u Plato, Phedon, p. 59. Plato is) Itappears that this classification by 
named also in the Apology: but this) Thrasyllus was approved, or jointly 
is a report, more or less exact, of the | constructed, by his contemporary Der- 
real defence of Sokrates. kyllides. (Albinus, Eicaywyh, ¢. 4 

_* Diog. L. iii. 56; Themistius, Orat. |p. 149, in K. F. Hermann’s Appendix 
viii. (Mevrernpucds) p. 108 B. Platonica.) : 
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dramas, which contended for the prize at the Dionysiac festi- 
vals, having been sometimes exhibited in batches of three, or 
Trilogies—sometimes in batches of four, or Tetralogies, three 
tragedies, along with a satirical piece as accompaniment. 
Because the dramatic writer brought forth four pieces at a 
birth, it was assumed as hkely that Plato would publish four 
dialogues allat once. Without departing from this dramatic 
analogy, which seems to have been consecrated by the autho- 
rity of the Alexandrine Grammatici, Thrasyllus gained two 
advantages. First, he included atu the Platonic compo- 
sitions, whereas Aristophanes, in his Trilogies, had included 
only a part, and had left the rest not grouped. Thrasyllus 
included all the Platonic compositions, thirty-six in number, 
reckoning the Republic, the Leges, and the Epistole in bulk, 
each as one—in nine Tetralogies or groups of four each. 
Secondly, he constituted his first tetralogy in an impressive 
and appropriate manner—Euthyphron, Apology, Kriton, 
Phedon—four compositions really resembling a dramatic 
tetralogy, and bound together by their common bearing, on 
the last scenes of the life of a philosopher.’ In Euthyphron, 
Sokrates appears as having been just indicted and as thinking 
on his defence; in the Apology, he makes his defence; in 
the Kriton, he appears as sentenced by the legal tribunal, yet 
refusing to evade the sentence by escaping from his prison ; 


¥ Diog. L. iii. 57. mpérny wey oov 
tetparoytay TlOqct Thy Kowhy brdbecw 
zxovoay mapadeitar yap BovAeTat Strotos 
dy etn 6 Tod dirdocdqov Bios. Albinus, 
Introduct. ad Plat. c. 4, p. 149, in K. F. 
Hermann’s Append. Platon. 

Thrasyllus appears to have con- 
sidered the Republic as ten dialogues, 
and the Leges as twelve, each book (of 
Republic and of Leges) constituting 
a separate dialogue, so that he made 
the Platonic works fifty-six in all. 
But for the purpose of his tetralogies 
he reckoned them only as thirty-six— 
nine groups. 

The author of the Prolegomena 
zis TAdtwvos Pirocopias in Her- 
mann’s Append. Platon. pp. 218-219, 
gives the same account of the tetra- 
logies, and of the connecting bond 
which united the four members of the 





first tetralogical group: but he con- 
demns altogether the principle of the 
tetralogical division. He does not 
mention the name of Thrasyllus. He 
lived after Proklus (p. 218), that is 
after 480 A.D. 

The argument urged by Wyttenbach 
and others—that Varra must have con- 
sidered the Pheedon as fourth in the 
order of the Platonic compositions—an 
argument founded on a passage in 
Varro, L. L. vii. 37, which refers to 
the Phedon under the words Plato 
in quarto—this argument becomes in- 
applicable in the text as given by 
O. Miiller—not Varro in quarto, but 
Varro in quattuor fluminibus, &c. 
Mullach (Democriti Frag. p. 98) has 
tried unsuccessfully toimpugn Miiller’s 
text, and to uphold the word quarto 
with the inference resting upon it. 
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in the Phadon, we have the last dying scene and conyer- 
sation. None of the other tetralogies present an equal bond 
of connection between their constituent items; but the first 
tetralogy was probably intended to recommend the rest, and 
to justify the system. 

In the other distribution made by Thrasyllus,? Plato 
Philosophi. Was regarded not as a quasi-dramatist, but as a 
cal principle philosopher. The dialogues were classified with 


—Dialogues 


of Search, reference partly to their method and spirit, partly to 
Exposition. their subject. His highest generic distinction was 
into :—1. Dialogues of Investigation or Search. 2. Dialogues 
of Exposition or Construction. The Dialogues of Investigation 
he subdivided into two classes :—1. Gymnastic. 2. Agonistic. 
These were again subdivided, each into two sub-classes; the 
Gymnastic, into 1. Obstetric. 2. Peirastic. The Agonistic 
into 1. Probative. 2. Refutative. Again, the Dialogues of 
Exposition were divided into two classes: 1. Theoretical. 
2. Practical. Each of these classes was divided into two sub- 


z The statement in Diogenes Laer-| tions of the Platonic dialogues, which 
tius, in his life of Plato, is somewhat | Diogenes has preserved without giving 
obscure and equivocal; but I think it| the name of the author.” Diogenes 
certain that the classification which he| gives only one such dialectical (or 
gives in iii. 49, 50, 51, of the Platonic | logical) distribution; and though he 
dialogues, was made by Thrasyllus.| does not mention the name of Thra- 
It is a portion of the same systematic | syllus in direct or immediate connec- 
arrangement as that given somewhat tion with it, we may clearly see that 
farther on (iii. 56-61), which is ascribed | he is copying Thrasyllus. This is 
by name to Thrasyllus, enumerating | well pointed out in an acute commen- 
the tetralogies. Diogenes expressly | tary on Schleiermacher, by Yxem, 
states that Thrasyllus was the person) Logos Protreptikos, Berlin, 1841, p. 
who annexed to each dialogue its | 12-13. 
double denomination, which it has} Diogenes remarks (iii. 50) that the 
since borne in the published editions— | distribution of the dialogues into nar- 
Evdvppwv — ep) éotov — meipaotucds. | rative, dramatic, and mixed, is made 
In the Dialogues of examination or} tpayixas paddov 2 gpirocdpas. This 
Search, one of these names is derived| remark would seem to apply more 
from the subject, the other from the| precisely to the arrangement of the 
method, as in the instance of Euthy- | dialogues into trilogies and tetralogies. 
phron just cited: in the Dialogues of | His word giAocdq@ws belongs very justly 
Exposition both names are derived | tothe logical distribution of Thrasyllus, 
from the subject, first the special, next | apart from the tetralogies. 
the general. aldwy, 7) wep! Wuxfs,| Porphyry tells us that Plotinus did 
Hoos. Tlapyevtdns, 2 ep idedv,|not bestow any titles upon his own 
Aoyinds. discourses. The titles were bestowed 

Schleiermacher (in the Hinleitung| by his disciples; who did not always 
prefixed to his translation of Plato,| agree, but gave different titles to the 
p. 24) speaks somewhat loosely about | same discourse (Porphyry, Vit. Plotin. 
“the well-known dialectical distribu- | 4). 
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classes: the Theoretical into 1. Physical. 2. Logical. The 
Practical into 1. Ethical. 2. Political. 
The following table exhibits this philosophical classification 
of Thrasyllus :— 
Taste I, 


PHILOSOPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKS OF PLATO 
BY THRASYLLUS. 


I. D1aLtocurs oF INVESTIGATION. II. Dratocgurs oF Exposition, 
Searching Dialogues. Guiding Dialogues, 
Zytntikol. ‘Tonynticol. 


I. Dratocuzs or INVESTIGATION. 
































Me ee 
Gymuastic. Agonistic. 
| 
Maeutikol. Tleipactixol. - *Evderkrucol. *Avarpertitol. 
Obstetric. Peirastic. Probative. Refutative. 
Alkibiadés I. Charmidés. Protagoras. Euthydémus. 
Alkibiadés IT. Menon. Gorgias. 
Theagés. Ton. Hippias I. 
Lachés. Euthyphron. Hippias IT. 
Lysis. 
II. Dratocurs or Exposition. 
Theoretical. Practical. 
ucikol. Aoyitol. *HOucol. TloArtikol. 
Physical. Logical. Ethical. Political. 
Timeus. Kratylus. Apology. Republic. 
Sophistés. Kriton. Kritias. 
Politikus. Phedon. Minos. 
Parmenidés. Pheedrus. Leges. 
Theetétus. Symposion. Epinomis. 
Menexenus. 
Kleitophon. 
Epistole. 
Philébus, 
Hipparchus. 
Rivales. 


I now subjoin a second Table, containing the Dramatic 
Distribution of the Platonic Dialogues, with the Philosophical 
Distribution combined or attached to it. 

VOL. I. M 
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Tasxe II. 
DRAMATIC DISTRIBUTION.—PLATONIC DIALOGUES, AS 
ARRANGED IN TETRALOGIES RY THRASYLLUS. 


Tetralogy I. 


1. Euthyphron ............ OnvHolimessts.ectmaeerecses Peirastic or Testing. 
2, Apology of Sokrates... Ethical ...........-...:0:s0++ Ethical. 
Fe ATL UOT ter gree a Sere pee On Duty in Action......... Ethical. 
Ase MCOM OLS. case tee seas teas Onl the Soulereyso-useoe-- Ethical. 
Zz, 
Le Maat y MOS ehe.nsrsenceee On Rectitude in Naming Logical. 
2: Mhesetetun | heiers cern On Knowledge............... Logical. 
Be SOpbIstes) .waee steers On Ens or the Existent ... Logical. 
Ase POLIS ieee eect ee On the Art of Governing Logical. 
Te) Parmemidesi. a..cheese On Tdeas saecses parece ners Logical. 
2. Ehilepus! ee eceeeeeeeies On’ Pleasutte:.. <.5. cas2-0s00 Ethical. 
22S ya Poslonim as tees OniG ood hee .costecven eee Ethical. 
Aa eheacliraserwes seas aie OniLbioverh..csa as eens Ethical. 
4. 
1. Alkibiadés I. .......... On the Nature of Man ... Obstetric or Evolving. 
2, Allcibiades) Ly. s..-e.. On Prayer ® atpacaatsccuese Ditto. 
22) ELIUppPAarchUs ese see On the Love of Gain...... Ethical. 
iy ADEN Eonar Soececonsone: On Philosophiyncaess<seseaa Ethical. 
5. 
Teeheares: waa we tees On Philosophy. ce -enseee: Obstetric 
Dea Harnai des merenseen ete On, Temperance <........-.. Peirastic. 
BP Liaches a, dwentarecascae On Courage aecaccemes «eee: Obstetric. 
Ain Ly S18 co ensciencossaseonens On Priendship secs .cens-<s Ditto. 
6. 
1, Euthydémus ......... The Disputatious Man ... Refutative. 
2 Protagorad eeaniss.cene The Sophists |. Jessen Probative. 
3.) GOrpilaseerrrer..kon escent OnvRRetories cose Refutative. 
4, Menon fiepenc.ccneste aes Ole Varnes |. 22a Peirastic. 
es 
tis abt oy DS! Ibn copenenoncs On the Beautiful............ Refutative. 
2. Elippigsiulemrccrasceasr On Falsehood ............... Ditto. 
2. LOU. Mee eaters cpocatecs On "the miliad "eae eeeteee Peirastic. 
4. Menexenus ............ The Funeral Oration ...... Ethical. 
8. 
Te leit op DOnmerase aie The Impulsive...........++- Ethical. 
2a Republionrcccensesseess Qn JUStCen costes eee Political. 
BY eel OUS)...8e cee eee eiees OnUNGiine. escapee ance Physical. 
His) aLSTRLI Ersopnncnacesasocr: The Atiantid sweated Ethical. 
; 2 
Tay WUINOS Be ncssosscatansites's Onl Liaw nieces eieaaseeeee Political. 
PU MUOLES\ £,..thtawe no. ears On Legislation............... Ditto. 
SLU PINOMIS hykhowtce hash The Night-Assembly, or Political. 
the Philosopher 
4. Epistole XIII. ...... nie vs Ethical. 
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The second Table, as it here stands, is given by Diogenes 
Laertius, and is extracted by him probably from the work of 
Thrasyllus, or from the edition of Plato as published by 
Thrasyllus. The reader will see that each Platonic com- 
position has a place assigned to it in two classifications— 
1. The dramatic—2. The philosophical—each in itself dis- 
tinct and independent of the other, but here blended to- 
gether. 

We may indeed say more. The two classifications are not 
only independent, but incongruous and even re- 
pugnant. The better of the two is only obscurely 
and imperfectly apprehended, because it is presented 
as an appendage to the worse. The dramatic classi- 
fication, which stands in the foreground, rests upon a purely 
fanciful analogy, determining preference for the number four. 
If indeed this objection were urged against Thrasyllus, he 
might probably have replied that the group of four volumes 
together was in itself convenient, neither too large nor too 
small, for an elementary subdivision; and that the fanciful 
analogy was an artifice for recommending it to the feelings, 
better (after all) than selection of another number by hap- 
hazard. Be that as it may, however, the fiction was one 
which Thrasyllus inherited from Aristophanes; and it does 
some honour to his ability, that he has built, upon so incon- 
venient a fiction, one tetralogy (the first), really plausible and 


Incongruity 
and repug- 
nance of the 
two classifi- 
cations. 


impressive.* 


aTt is probable that Aristophanes, 
in distributing Plato into trilogies, 
was really influenced by the dramatic 
form of the compositions to put them 
in a class with real dramas. But 
Thrasyllus does not seem to have been 
influenced by such a consideration. 
He took the number four on its own 


merits, and adopted, as a way of re-| 


commending it, the traditional ana- 
logy sanctioned by the Alexandrine 
librarians. 

That such was the case, we may 
infer pretty clearly when we learn, 
that Thrasyllus applied the same dis- 
tribution (into tetralogies) to the works 
of Demokritus, which were not dra- 
matic in form. (Diog. L. ix. 45; Mul- 





But it does more honour to his ability that he 


lach, Demo. Frag. p. 100-107, who 
attempts to restore the Thrasyllean 
tetralogies.) 

The compositions of Demokritus were 
not merely numerous, but related to 
the greatest diversity of subjects. To 
them Thrasyllus could not apply the 
same logical or philosophical distribu- 
tion which he applied to Plato. He 
published, along with the works of 
Demokritus, a preface, which he en- 
titled T& mpd tis dvayvdcews TaY 
Anuoxrptrov BiBAlwy (Diog. L. ix. 41). 

Porphyry tells us, that when he 
undertook, as literary executor, the 
arrangement and publication of the 
works of his deceased master Plotinus, 
he found fifty-four discourses: which 


M 2 
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should have originated the philosophical classification ; dis- 
tinguishing the dialogues by important attributes truly be- 
longing to each, and conducting the Platonic student to 
points of view which ought to be made known to him. This 
classification forms a marked improvement upon everything 
(so far as we know) which preceded it. 

That Thrasyllus followed Aristophanes in the principle of 
his classification, is manifest: that he adopted the 
dramatic ground and principleof classification (while 


Dramatic 
principle of 
classification 


nasi amending its details), not because he was himself 
Thrasyllus _ : a 1 
Thrasyllus’ ouided by it, but because he found it already in use 
phanes. 


and sanctioned by the high authority of the Alex- 
andrines—is also manifest, because he himself constructed and 
tacked to it a better classification, founded upon principles 
new and incongruous with the dramatic. In all this we trace 
the established ascendancy of the Alexandrine library and its 
eminent literati. Of which ascendancy a farther illustration 


appears, when we read in Diogenes Laertius that 
Authority of 


the Alexan- editions of Plato were published, carrying along 

rine Librar 5 . . 

ations of with the text the special marks of annotation ap- 
ato pub- = . 

lished with plied by the Alexandrines to Homer and other poets: 


drine eritical the obelus to indicate a spurious passage, the obelus 

with two dots to denote a passage which had been 
improperly declared spurious, the X to signify peculiar locu- 
tions, the double line or Diplé to mark important or character- 
istic opinions of Plato—and others in like manner. A special 
price was paid for manuscripts of Plato with these illustrative 
appendages :” which must have been applied either by Alex- 


he arranged into six Enneads or groups 


ofnineeach. He was induced to prefer 
this distribution, by regard to the per- 
fection of the number six (reAeidryT"). 
He placed, in each Ennead, discourses 
akin to each other, or on analogous 
subjects (Porphyry. Vit. Plotin. 24). 

b Diog. L. iii, 05, 06. "Emel 5& kat 
onucid Twa Tos BiBrlos adrov mapa- 
riberar, pépe Kal wep) TovTwy TL elrw- 
pev, &c. He then proceeds to enume- 
rate the onueta. 

It is important to note that Diogenes 
cites this statement (respecting the 
peculiar critical marks appended to 





manuscripts of the Platonic works) 
from Antigonus of Karystus in his 
Life of Zeno the Stoic. Now the date 
of Antigonus is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in B.c. 225, before the death 
of Ptolemy III. Euergetes (see Fasti 
Hellen. B.c. 225, also Appendix, 12, 80). 
Antigonus must thus have been con- 
temporary both with Kallimachus and 
with Aristophanes of Byzantium: he 
notices the marked manuscripts of 
Plato as something newly edited — 
(vewor) exdo8évTa) : and we may thus 
see that the work of critical marking 
must have been performed either by 
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andrines themselves, or by others trained in their school. 
When Thrasyllus set himself to edit and re-distribute the 
Platonic works, we may be sure that he must have consulted 
one or more public libraries, either at Alexandria, Athens, 
Rome, Tarsus, or elsewhere. Nowhere else could he find all 
the works together. Now the proceedings ascribed to him 
show that he attached himself to the Alexandrine library, 
and to the authority of its most eminent critics. 

Probably it was this same authority that Thrasyllus fol- 
lowed in determining which were the real works of ave 
Plato, and in setting aside pretended works, He ‘llowed the 


Alexandrine 


accepted the collection of Platonic compositions brary and 


sanctione i , i phanes, a8 to 
d by Aristophanes and recognised as such DE Bie 


in the Alexandrine library. As far as our positive ‘n° works. 
knowledge goes, it fully bears out what is here stated: all 
the compositions recognised by Aristophanes (unfortunately 
Diogenes does not give a complete enumeration of those which 
he recognised) are to be found in the catalogue of Thrasyllus. 
And the evidentiary value of this fact is so much the greater, 
because the most questionable compositions (I mean, those 
which modern critics reject or even despise) are expressly 
included in the recognition of Aristophanes, and passed from 
him to Thrasyllus—Leges, Epinomis, Minos, Hpistole, So- 
phistés, Politikus. Exactly on those points on which the 
authority of Thrasyllus requires to be fortified against modern 
objectors, it receives all the support which coincidence with 
Aristophanes can impart. When we know that Thrasyllus 
adhered to Aristophanes on so many disputable points of the 
catalogue, we may infer pretty certainly that he adhered to 
him in the remainder. In regard to the question, Which 
were Plato’s genuine works? it was perfectly natural that 
Thrasyllus should accept the recognition of the greatest 
library then existing: a library, the written records of which 


Kallimachus and Aristophanes them- | have bestowed attention upon the pecu- 
selves (one or both) or by some of their liarities of the Platonic text, and the in- 
contemporaries. Among the titles of accuracies of manuscripts. The library 
the lost treatises of Kallimachus, one is | had probably acquired several different 
—about the yAécoaor peculiar phrases | manuscripts of the Platonic compo- 
of Demokritus. It is therefore noway | sitions, as it had of the Mliad and 
improbable that Kallimachus should! Odyssey, and of the Attic tragedies. 
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could be traced back to Demetrius Phalereus. He followed 
this external authority: he did not take each dialogue to 
pieces, to try whether it conformed to a certain internal 
standard—a “ platonisches Gefiihl ”—of his own. 

That the question between genuine and spurious Platonic 
dialogues was tried in the days of Thrasyllus, by ex- 
ternal authority and not by internal feeling—we 
may see farther by the way in which Diogenes 
Laertius speaks of the spurious dialogues. “The 
following dialogues (he says) are declared to be 
spurious by common consent: 1. Eryxias or Erasis- 


Ten spurious 
dialogues, re- 
jected by all 
other critics 
as well as by 
Thrasyllus— 
evidence that 
these critics 
followed the 
common au- 
thority of the 


inary. tratus. 2. Akephali or Sisyphus. 3. Demodokus. 
4, Axiochus. 5. Halkyon. 6. Midon or Hippotrophus. 


7. Pheakes. 8. Chelidon. 9. Hebdomé. 10. Epimenides.”¢ 
There was, then, unanimity, so far as the knowledge of Dio- 
genes Laertius reached, as to genuine and spurious. All the 
critics whom he valued, Thrasyllus among them, pronounced 
the above ten dialogues to be spurious: all of them agreed 
also in accepting the dialogues in the list of Thrasyllus as 
genuine.t Of course the ten spurious dialogues must have 
been talked of by some persons, or must have got footing in 
some editions or libraries, as real works of Plato: otherwise 
there could have been no trial had or sentence passed upon 
them. But what Diogenes affirms is, that Thrasyllus and all 
the critics whose opinion he esteemed, concurred in rejecting 
them. We may surely presume that this unanimity among 
the critics, both as to all that they accepted and all that they 
rejected, arose from common acquiescence in the authority of 
the Alexandrine library.e The ten rejected dialogues were 
not in the Alexandrine lbrary—or at least not among the 
rolls therein recognised as Platonic. 


© Diog. L. iii. vobetovra 8¢ Tay 
Siarddywv duodoyoumevas. 
Compare Prolegomena 7s TlAdrwvos 


Thrasyllus doubted its genuineness. 
e Diogenes (ix. 49) uses the same 
phrase in regard to the spurious works 


@iAocopias, in Hermann’s Appendix 
Platonica, p. 219. 

a1t has been contended by some 
modern critics, that Thrasyllus himself 
‘doubted whether the Hipparchus was 
Plato’s work. When I consider that 
dialogue, I shall show that there is no 
adequate ground for believing that 





ascribed to Demokritus, ta ® 6éuodAo- 
youwévws tot adAdTpia, And I believe 
that hemeans the same thing byit: that 
theworks alluded towere not recognised 
in the Alexandrine library as belonging 
to Demokritus, and were accordingly 
excluded from the tetralogies (of De- 
mokritus) prepared by Thrasyllus. 
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If Thrasyllus and the others did not proceed upon this 
evidence in rejecting the ten dialogues, and did not 
find in them any marks of time such as to exclude 
the suppositionof Platonic authorship—they decided jertiment of 
upon what is called internal evidence: a critical ius" 
sentiment, which satisfied them that these dialogues ‘""°"* 
did not possess the Platonic character, style, manner, doc- 
trines, merits, &e. Now I think it highly improbable that 
Thrasyllus could have proceeded upon any such sentiment. 
For when we survey the catalogue of works which he recog- 
nised as genuine, we see that it includes the widest diversity 
of style, manner, doctrine, purpose, and merits: that the dis- 
parate epithets, which he justly applies to discriminate the 
various dialogues, cannot be generalised so as to leave any 
intelligible “Platonic character” common to all. Now since 
Thrasyllus reckoned among the genuine works of Plato, 
compositions so unlike, and so unequal in merit, as the Ke- 
public, Protagoras, Gorgias, Lysis, Parmenidés, Symposion, 
Philébus, Menexenus, Leges, Epinomis, Hipparchus, Minos, 
Theagés, Epistole, &c., not to mention a composition ob- 
viously unfinished, such as the Kritias—he could have little 
scruple in believing that Plato also composed the Eryxias, 
Sisyphus, Demodokus, and Halkyon. These last-mentioned 
dialogues still exist, and can be appreciated.£ Allowing, for 
the sake of argument, that we are entitled to assume our own 


Thrasyllus 
did not follow 
an internal 


proceeded upon this evidence of time, 
at least as collateral proof, in pronounc- 
ing the dialogue not to be the work of 


f The Axiochus, Eryxias, Sisyphus. 
and Demodokus, are printed as Apo- 
crypha annexed to most editions of 
Plato. 


Plato, together with two other dia- 
logues entitled De Justo and De 
Virtute. The Halkyon has generally 
appeared among the works of Lucian, 
but K. F. Hermann has recently 
printed it in his edition of Plato among 
the Platonic Apocrypha. 

The Axiochus contains a mark of 
time (the mention of ’Axadnuta and 
Avxeciov, p. 307), a8 F. A. Wolf has 
observed, proving that it was not com- 
posed until the Platonic and Peri- 
patetic schools were both of them in 
full establishment at Athens—that is, 
certainly after the death of Plato, and 
probably after the death of Aristotle. 
It is possible that Thrasyllus may have 





The other four dialogues con- 
tain no similar evidence of date. 

Fayorinus affirmed that Halkyon 
was the work of an author named 
Leon. 

Some said (Diog. iii. 37) that Philip- 
pus of Opus, one of the disciples of 
Plato, transcribed the Leges, which 
were on waxen tablets (év knp@), and 
that the Epinomis was his work (rodrou 
dé Kal Thy ’Emwoulda qacly elvat). It 
was probably the work of Philippus 
only in the sense in which the Leges 
were his work—that he made a fair 
and durable copy of parts of it from the 
wax. Thfasyllus admitted it with the 
rest as Platonic. 
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sense of worth as a test of what is really Plato’s composition, 
it is impossible to deny, that if these dialogues are not 
worthy of the author of Republic and Protagoras, they are at 
least worthy of the author of the Leges, Epinomis, Hip- 
parchus, Minos, &c. Accordingly, if the internal sentiment of 
Thrasyllus did not lead him to reject these last four, neither 
would it lead him to reject the Eryxias, Sisyphus, and Hal- 
kyon. I conclude therefore that if he, and all the other critics 
whom Diogenes esteemed, agreed in rejecting the ten dialogues 
as spurious—their verdict depended not upon any internal sen- 
timent, but upon the authority of the Alexandrine lbrary.® 


On this question, then, of the Canon of Plato’s works (as 


Results as to 
the trust- 
worthiness of 
the Thrasyl- 
lean Canon. 


compared with the works of other contemporary 
authors) recognised by Thrasyllus—I consider that 
its claim to trustworthiness is very high, as in- 


cluding all the genuine works, and none but the 
genuine works, of Plato: the following facts being either 


proved, or fairly presumable. 
1, The Canon rests on the 


authority of the Alexandrine 


library and its erudite librarians ;" whose written records went 
back to the days of Ptolemy Soter, and Demetrius Phalereus, 
within a generation after the death of Plato. 


& Mullach (Democr. Fragm. p. 100) 
accuses Thrasyllus of an entire want 
of critical sentiment, and pronounces 
his catalogue to be altogether without 
value as an evidence of genuine Pla- 
tonic works—because Thrasyllus ad- 
mits many dialogues, “ quos doctorum 
nostri seculi virorum judicium é libro- 
rum Platonicorum numero exemit.” 

This observation exactly illustrates 
the conclusion which I desire to bring 
out. I admit that Thrasyllus had a 
critical sentiment different from that of 
the modern Platonic commentators; 
but I believe that in the present case 
he proceeded upon other evidence— 
recognition by the Alexandrine library. 
My difference with Mullach is, that I 
consider this recognition (in a question 
of genuine or spurious) as more trust- 
worthy evidence than the critical senti- 
ment of modern literati. 

h Suckow adopts and defends the 
opinion here stated—that Thrasyllus, 





in determining which were the genuine 
works of Plato and which were not 
genuine, was guided mainly by the 
authority of the Alexandrine library 
and librarians (Suckow, Form der 
Platonischen Schriften, pp. 170-175). 
Ueberweg admits this opinion as just 
(Untersuchungen, p. 195). 

Suckow farther considers (p. 175) 
that the catalogue of works of es- 
teemed authors, deposited in the Alex- 
andrine library, may be regarded as 
dating from the Tivaxes of Kalli- 
machus. 

This goes far to make out the pre- 
sumption which I have endeavoured 
to establish in favour of the Canon re- 
cognised by Thrasyllus, which, however, 
these two authors do not fully admit. 

K. F. Hermann, too (see Gesch. und 
Syst. der Platon. Philos. p. 44), argues 
sometimes strongly in favour of this 
presumption, though elsewhere he 
entirely departs from it. 
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2. The manuscripts of Plato at his death were preserved in 
the school which he founded ; where they continued for more 
than thirty years under the care of Speusippus and Xeno- 
krates, who possessed personal knowledge of all that Plato had 
really written. After Xenokrates, they came under the care of 
Polemon and the succeeding Scholarchs, from whom Demetrius 
Phalereus probably obtained permission to take copies of 
them for the nascent museum or library at Alexandria—or 
through whom at least (if he purchased from booksellers) he 
could easily ascertain which were Plato’s works, and which, 
if any, were spurious. 

3. They were received into that library without any known 
canonical order, prescribed system, or interdependence es- 
sential to their being properly understood. Kallimachus or 
Aristophanes devised an order of arrangement for themselves, 
such as they thought suitable. 
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OHA PAE Rey; 


PLATONIC CANON AS APPRECIATED AND MODIFIED BY 
MODERN CRITICS. 


Tue Platonic Canon established by Thrasyllus maintained 
The Canon its authority until the close of the last century, 
continued to in regard to the distinction between what was 
oar a genuine and spurious. The distribution indeed 
the NeoPa. did not continue to be approved: the Tetralo- 


tonists, as 


wellasby gies were neglected, and the order of the dia- 


Ficinus and 


the sueceed- logues varied: moreover, doubts were intimated 
ing critics 


after the about Kleitophon and Epinomis. But nothing was 
learning. positively removed from, or positively added to, the 
total recognised by Thrasyllus. The Neo-Platonists (from 
the close of the second century B.c., down to the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D.) introduced a new, mystic, and theolo- 
gical interpretation, which often totally changed and falsified 
Plato’s meaning. Their principles of interpretation would 
have been strange and unintelligible to the rhetors Thra- 
syllus and Dionysius of Halikarnassus—or to the Platonic 
philosopher Charmadas, who expounded Plato to Marcus 
Crassus at Athens. But they still continued to look for 
Plato in the nine Tetralogies of Thrasyllus, in each and all 
of them. So also continued Ficinus, who, during the last 
half of the fifteenth century, did so much to revive in the 
modern world the study of Plato. He revived along with it 
the neo-platonic interpretation. The Argumenta, prefixed to 
the different dialogues by Ficinus, are remarkable, as showing 
what an ingenious student, interpreting in that spirit, disco- 
vered in them. 

But the scholars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, speaking generally—though not neglecting 
these neo-platonic refinements, were disposed to seek out, 
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wherever they could find it, a more literal interpretation of 
the Platonic text, correctly presented and improved. The 
next great edition of the works of Plato was published by 
Serranus and Stephens, in the latter portion of the sixteenth 
century. 

Serranus distributed the dialogues of Plato into six groups 
which he called Syzygies. In his first Syzygy were «..anus— 
comprised Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Pheedon ?'8 8°; 


zy gies—left 


(coinciding with the first Tetralogy of Thrasyllus), (egere, 


gate Canon 


as setting forth the defence of Sokrates and of his (hme. 
doctrine. The second Syzygy included the dia- [agheato. 
logues introductory to philosophy generally, and “°***"™* 
impugning the Sophists—Theagés, Erastee, Theetétus, So- 
phistés, Euthydémus, Protagoras, Hippias II. In the third 
Syzygy were three dialogues considered as bearing on Logic, 
—Kratylus, Gorgias, Ion. The fourth Syzygy contained the 
dialogues on Ethics generally—(Philébus, Menon, Alki- 
biadés I.) ; on special points of Ethies—(Alkibiadés IL, Char- 
midés, Lysis, Hipparchus); and on Politics (Menexenus, 
Politikus, Minos, Republic, Leges, Epinomis). The fifth 
Syzygy included the dialogues on Physics and Metaphysics 
(or Theology) —Timeus, Kritias, Parmenidés, Symposion, 
Pheedrus, Hippias II. In the sixth Syzygy were ranged the 
thirteen epistles, the various dialogues which Serranus con- 
sidered spurious (Kleitophon among them, which he regarded 
as doubtful), and the Definitions. 

Serranus, while modifying the distribution of the Platonic 
works, left the entire Canon very much as he found it. So 
it remained throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies: the scholars who devoted themselves to Plato were 
content with improvement of the text, philological illustration, 
and citations from the ancient commentators. But the pow- 
erful impulse, given by Kant to the speculative mind of 
Europe during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
materially affected the point of view from which Plato was 
regarded. Tennemann, both in his System of the Platonic Phi- 
losophy, and in dealing with Plato as a portion of his general 
history of philosophy, applied the doctrines of Kant largely 
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and even excessively to the exposition of ancient doctrines. 
Much of his comment is instructive, greatly surpassing his 
predecessors. Without altering the Platonic Canon, he took 
a new view of the general purposes of Plato, and especially 
he brought forward the dialogue Phedrus into a prominence 
which had never before belonged to it, as an index or key-note 
(¢vddamor) to the whole Platonic series. Shortly after Tenne- 
mann, came Schleiermacher, who introduced a theory of his 
own, ingenious as well as original, which has given a new 
turn to all the subsequent Platonic criticism. 

Schleiermacher begins by assuming two fundamental pos- 
Schieier.  tulates, both altogether new. 1. A systematic unity 
new theory Of philosophic theme and purpose, conceived by 


new theory 


pupecot Plato in his youth, at first obscurely—afterwards 


aca a worked out through successive dialogues ; each dia- 


conceived by Logue disclosing the same purpose, but the later dis- 


ace closing it more clearly and fully, until his old age. 


—essential 


orderand 2, A peremptory, exclusive, and intentional order 
interdepend- : : * 
enceotthe Of the dialogues, composed by Plato with a view 
dialogues, as a 5 2 5 

contributing to the completion of this philosophical scheme. 
to the full : : 
execution of Schleiermacher undertakes to demonstrate what this 
this scheme. : : ° 

Some dia- order was, and to point out the contribution brought 
ogues no 


constituent by each successive dialogue to the accomplishment 
items in the 


tie ut,, Of Plato’s premeditated scheme. 
selon ttt Tothose who understand Plato, the dialogues them- 


rangement selves reveal (so Schleiermacher affirms) their own 
essential order of sequence—their own mutual relations of 
antecedent and consequent. Each presupposes those which 
go before :—each prepares for those which follow. Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher distributes the Platonic dialogues into 
three groups: the first, or elementary, beginning with Phe- 
drus, followed by Lysis, Protagoras, Lachés, Charmidés, 
Euthyphron, Parmenidés: the second, or preparatory, com- 
prising Gorgias, Theetétus, Menon, Euthydémus, Kratylus, 
Sophistés, Politikus, Symposion, Pheedon, Philébus: the third, 
or constructive, including Republic, Timeus, and Kritias. 
These groups or files are all supposed to be marshalled under 
Platonic authority: both the entire files as first, second, 
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third—and the dialogues composing each file, carrying their 
own place in the order, imprinted in visible characters. But 
to each file there is attached what Schleiermacher terms an 
Appendix, containing one or more dialogues, each a composi- 
tion by itself, and lying not in the series, but alongside of it 
(Neben-werke). The Appendix to the first file includes 
Apologia, Kriton, Ion, Hippias II., Hipparchus, Minos, Alki- 
biadés Il. The Appendix to the second file consists of— 
Theagés, Eraste, Alkibiadés I., Menexenus, Hippias L., 
Kleitophon. That of the third file consists of the Leges. 
The Appendix is not supposed to imply any common positive 
character in the dialogues which it includes, but simply the 
negative attribute of not belonging to the main philosophical 
column, besides a greater harmony with the file to which it 
is attached than with the other two files. Some dialogues 
assigned to the Appendixes are considered by Schleiermacher 
as spurious; some however he treats as compositions on 
special occasions, or adjuncts to the regular series. To this 
latter category belong the Apologia, Kriton, and Leges. 
Schleiermacher considers the Charmidés to have been com- 
posed during the time of the Anarchy, B.c. 404: the Phedrus 
(earliest of all), in Olymp. 93 (B.C. 406), two years before :* 
the Lysis, Protagoras, and Lachés, to lie between them in 
respect of date. 

Such is the general theory of Schleiermacher, which pre- 
sents to us Plato in the character of a Demiurgus, rneory of 


Ast—he 


contemplating from the first an Idea of philosophy, denies the 
reality of any 


and constructing a series of dialogues (like a Kos- preconceived 
scheme— 


mos of Schleiermacher), with the express purpose of considers the 


dialogues as 


giving embodiment to it as far as practicable. We pear 
next come to Ast, who denies this theory altogether. dramas. 

According to Ast, there never was any philosophical system, 
to the exposition and communication of which each suc- 
cessive dialogue was deliberately intended to contribute: 
there is no scientific or intentional connection between the 


dialogues,—no progressive arrangement of first and second, 


a Schleierm. vol. i. p. 72; vol. ii. p. 8. 
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of foundation and superstructure: there is no other unity or 
connecting principle between them than that which they in- 
volve as all emanating from the same age, country, and author, 
and the same general view of the world (Welt-Ansicht) or 
critical estimate of man and nature.” The dialogues are dra- 
matic (Ast affirms), not merely in their external form, but in 
their internal character: each is in truth a philosophical 
drama.° Their purpose is very diverse and many-sided: we 
mistake if we imagine the philosophical purpose to stand 
alone. If that were so (Ast argues), how can we explain the 
fact, that in most of the dialogues, there is no philosophical 
result at all? Nothing but a discussion without definite end, 
which leaves every point unsettled.t Plato is poet, artist, 
philosopher, blended in one. He does not profess to lay down 
positive opinions. Still less does he proclaim his own opinions 
as exclusive orthodoxy, to be poured ready-prepared into the 
minds of recipient pupils. He seeks to urge the pupils to 
think and investigate for themselves. He employs the form 
of dialogue, as indispensable to generate in their minds this 
impulse of active research, and to arm them with the power 
of pursuing it effectively.° But each Platonic dialogue is a 
separate composition in itself, and each of the greater dia- 
logues is a finished and symmetrical whole, like a living 
organism. 

Though Ast differs thus pointedly from Schleiermacher in 
the enunciation of his general principle, yet he approximates 
to him more nearly when he comes to detail: for he recog- 


> Ast, Leben und Schriften Platon’s, | But Ast does not follow it out con- 


p40. sistently. If he were consistent with it, 
¢ Ast, ib. p. 46. he ought to be more catholic than other 
4d Ast, ib. p. 39. critics, in admitting a large and unde- 
e Ast, ib. p. 42. finable diversity in the separate Pla- 


f Ast, pp. 38, 39. The general view 
here taken by Ast—dwelling upon the 
separate individuality as well as upon 
the dramatic character of each dialogue 
—calling attention to the purpose of 
intellectual stimulation, and of reason- 
ing out different aspects of ethical and 
dialectical. questions, as distinguished 
from endoctrinating purpose—this ge- 
neral view coincides more nearly with 
my own than that of ‘any other critic. 





tonic manifestations : instead of which, 
he is the most sweeping of all repu- 
diators, on internal grounds. He is not 
even satisfied with the Parmenides as 
it now stands; he insists that what is 
now the termination was not the real 
and original termination; but that Plato 
must have appended to the dialoguean 
explanation of its dropia, puzzles, and 
hi which explanation is now 
ost. 
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nises three classes of dialogues, succeeding each other in a 
chronological order verifiable (as he thinks) by the ,, 
His order of 


dialogues themselves. His first class (in which he “geet. 
He admits 


Ck ns , ra. Only fourteen 
declares the poetical and dramatic element to be pre- spy feurtee 


dominant), consists of Protagoras, Pheedrus, Gorgias, eoacting all 
Phedon. His second class, distinguished by the ™°™* 
dialectic element, includes Theetétus, Sophistés, Politikus, 
Parmenidés, Kratylus. His third class, wherein the poetical 
and dialectic element are found both combined, embraces 
Philébus, Symposion, Republic, Timeus, Kritias. These 
fourteen dialogues, in Ast’s view, constitute the whole of the 
genuine Platonic works. All the rest he pronounces to be 
spurious. He rejects Leges, Epinomis, Menon, Euthydémus, 
Lachés, Charmidés, Lysis, Alkibiadés I. and II., Hippias I. 
and II., Ion, Eraste, Theagés, Kleitophon, Apologia, Kriton, 
Minos, Epistole—together with all the other dialogues which 
were rejected in antiquity by Thrasyllus. Lastly, Ast con- 
siders the Protagoras to have been composed in 408 B.c., 
when Plato was not more than 21 years of age—the Phedrus 
in 407 B.c.—the Gorgias in 404 B.c.é 

Socher agrees with Ast in rejecting the fundamental hypo- 
thesis of Schleiermacher—that of a preconceived socheragrees 
scheme systematically worked out by Plato. But on cenyiaetpre! 
many points he differs from Ast no less than from sceagieei 
Schleiermacher. He assigns the earliest Platonic erties 


composition (which he supposes to be Theagés) to ing from 
both Ast and 


a date preceding the battle of Arginusz, in 406 B.C., Schleier- 


macher—he 
when Plato was about 22-23 years of age.2 Assum- rejects as 


spurious 


i i tal 1 Parmenidés, 
ing it as certain that Plato composed dialogues peor 


during the lifetime of Sokrates, he conceives that folitikus, 
the earliest of them would naturally be the most many others. 
purely Sokratic in respect of theme,—as well as the least 
copious, comprehensive, and ideal, in manner of handling. 
During the six and a half years between the battle of Argi- 
nuse and the death of Sokrates, Socher registers the following 


succession of Platonic compositions :—Theagés, Lachés, Hip- 


& Ast, Leben und Schriften Platon’s, | p. 102. These critics adopt 409 B.0. as 
the year of Plato’s birth: I think 407 


370: ; y 
. Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, | B.c. is the true year. 
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pias IL, Alkibiadés I., Dialogus de Virtute (usually printed 
with the spurious, but supposed by Socher to be a sort of 
preparatory sketch for the Menon), Menon, Kratylus, Euthy- 
phron. These three last he supposes to precede very shortly 
the death of Sokrates. After that event, and very shortly 
after, were composed the Apologia, Kriton, and Phzedon. 

These eleven dialogues fill up what Socher regards as the 
first period of Plato’s life, ending when he was somewhat 
more than thirty years of age. The second period extends to 
the commencement of his teaching at the Academy, when 
about 41 or 42 years old (B.c. 386). In this second period 
were composed Ion, Euthydémus, Hippias I., Protagoras, 
Theztétus, Gorgias, Philébus,—in the order here set forth. 
During the third period of Plato’s life, continuing until he 
was 65 or more, he composed Pheedrus, Menexenus, Sympo- 
sion, Republic, Timeus. To the fourth and last period, that 
of extreme old age, belongs the composition of the Leges.! 

Socher rejects as spurious—Hipparchus, Minos, Kleitophon, 
Alkibiadés IT., Erastee, Epinomis, Epistole, Parmenidés, So- 
phistés, Politikus, Kritias: also Charmidés, and Lysis, these 
two last however not quite so decisively. 

Both Ast and Schleiermacher consider Pheedrus and Pro- 
Schleier- ~ tagoras as among the earliest compositions of Plato. 


macher and 


Ast both Herein Socher dissents from them. He puts Prota- 


consider 


Ehedrus and goras into the second period, and Phedrus into the 


Protagoras 
as early com- i, 7 7 
poitine third. But the most peculiar feature in his theory 


Soch ti 5 1 oy 7 SAA = 
Protazaas, 18, that he rejects as spurious Parmenidés, Sophistés, 


into the se- Sete ty¢ 
cond period, Olitikus, Kritias. 
Pheedrus into 


ee From Schleiermacher, Ast, and Socher, we pass 
K.¥.He- to K. F. Hermann*'—and to Stallbaum, who has 


--Stall- . gee 2 
paum—both prefixed Prolegomena to his edition of each dialogue. 
of them con- B h h aie i 2 3 , 
sider the oth these critics protest against Socher’s rejection 
Phedrus as a : : : 
late dialogue Of the four dialogues last indicated : but they agree 
—hoth of . . : . 
them deny with Socher and Ast in denying the reality of any 
preconceive é 5 E E 
orderand preconceived system, present to Plato’s mind in his 


i Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, | 368, seq. Stallbaum, Disputatio de 
pp. 301-459-400. ‘ Platonis Vité et Scriptis, prefixed to 

k K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und | his edition of Plato’s Works, p. xxxii., 
System der Platonischen Schriften, p. | seq. 
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system— 
their ar- 
rangements 
of the dia- 
logues—they 
admit new 
and varying 
philosophi- 
cal points of 
view. 


first dialogue,and advanced by regular steps through- 
out each of the succeeding dialogues. The polemical 
toneof K. F'. Hermannagainst this theory,and against 
Schleiermacher, its author, is strenuous and even 
unwarrantably bitter.' Especially the position laid 
down by Schleiermacher—that Pheedrus is the earli- 
est of Plato’s dialogues, written when he was 22 or 2 3 years 
of age, and that the general system presiding over all the future 
dialogues is indicated therein as even then present to his mind, 
afterwards to be worked out—is controverted by Hermann and 
Stallbaum no less than by Astand Socher. All three concur 
in the tripartite distribution of the life of Plato. But Her- 
mann thinks that Plato acquired gradually and successively, 
new points of view, with enlarged philosophical development : 
and that the dialoguesassuccessively composed are expressions 
of these varying phases. Moreover, Hermann thinks that 
such variations in Plato’s philosophy may be accounted for by 
external circumstances. He reckons Plato’s first period as 
ending with the death of Sokrates, or rather at an epoch 
not long after the death of Sokrates: the second as ending with 
the commencement of Plato’s teaching at the Academy, after 
his return from Sicily—about 385 B.c.: the third, as extending 
from thence to his oldage. To the first, or Sokratic stadium, 


1 Ueberweg (Untersuchung iiber die 
Zeitfolge der Platonischen Schriften, 
Wien, 1861, pp. 50-52) has collected 
several citations from K.F.Hermann,in 
which the latter treats Schleiermacher 
‘“‘ wie einen Sophisten, der sich in ab- 
sichtlicher Unwahrhaftigkeit gefalle, 
mitunter fast als einen Mann, der in- 
nerlich wohl wisse, wie die Sache stehe 
(namlich, dass sie so sei, wie Hermann 
lehrt), der sich aber, etwa aus Lust, 
seine iiberlegene Dialektik zu beweisen 
Miihe gebe, sie in einem anderen Lichte 
erscheinen zu lassen; also—rdy f7tTw 
Adyov Kpelrtw moveiv—recht in rheto- 
risch sophistischer Manier.” 

We know well, from other and inde- 
pendent evidence, whatSchleiermacher 
really was,—that he was not only one 
of the most accomplished scholars, but 
one of the most liberal and estimable 
men of his age. But how different 
would be our appreciation if we had 


VOL, I. 





no other evidence to judge by except 
the dicta of opponents, and even dis- 
tinguished opponents, like Hermann! 
If there be any point clear in the his- 
tory of philosophy, it is the uncertainty 
ofalljudgments,respecting writers and 
thinkers, founded upon the mere alle- 
gations of opponents. Yet the Athenian 
Sophists, respecting whom we haye no 
independent evidence (except the ge- 
neral fact that they had a number of 
approvers and admirers), are depicted 
confidently by the Platonic critics in 
the darkest colours, wpon the evidence 
of their bitter opponent Plato—and in 
colours darker than even his evidence 
warrants. The often-repeated calumny, 
charged against almost all debaters— 
To Toy iTTw Adyoy KpelTTw Toveiy—by 
Hermann against Schleiermacher, by 
Melétus against Sokrates, by Plato 
against the Sophists—is believed only 
against these last. 


N 
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Hermann assigns the smaller dialogues: the earliest of which 
he declares to be—Hippias IL, Ion, Alkibiadés L, Lysis, 
Charmidés, Lachés: after which come Protagoras and Euthy- 
démus, wherein the batteries are opened against the Sophists, 
shortly before the death of Sokrates. Immediately after the 
last mentioned event, come a series of dialogues reflecting 
the strong and fresh impression left by it upon Plato’s mind— 
Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, Euthyphron, Menon, Hippias L— 
occupying a sort of transition stage between the first and the 
second period. We now enter upon the second or dialectic 
period; passed by Plato greatly at Megara, and influenced by 
the philosophical intercourse which he there enjoyed, and 
characterised by the composition of Thezetétus, Kratylus, So- 
phistés, Politikus, Parmenidés.™ To the third, or constructive 
period, greatly determined by the influence of the Pythago-. 
rean philosophy, belong Phzdrus, Menexenus, Symposion, 
Pheedon, Philébus, Republic, Timeus, Kritias: a series com- 
posed during Plato’s teaching at the Academy, and commenc- 
ing with Pheedrus, which last Hermann considers to be a sort 
of (Antritts-Programme) inauguratory composition for the 
opening of his school of oral discourse or colloquy. Lastly, 
during the final years of the philosopher, after all the three 
periods, come the Leges or treatise de Legibus: placed by 
itself as the composition of his old age. 

Hermann and Stallbaum reject (besides the dialogues 


m K, F, Hermann, ibid. p. 496, seq. 
Stallbaum (p. xxxiii.) places the Kra- 
tylus during the lifetime of Sokrates, 
a little earlier than Euthydémus and 
Protagoras, all three of which he 
assigns to Olymp. 94, 402-400 B.C. 
See also his Prolegomena to Kratylus, 
tom. v. p. 20. 

Moreover, Stallbaum places the Me- 
non and Ion about the same time—a 
few months or weeks before the trial of 
Sokrates(Proleg.ad Menonem, tom. vi. 
pp. 20, 21; Proleg. ad Ionem, tom. iy. 
p. 289). He considers the Euthyphron 
to have been actually composed at the 
moment to which it professes to refer 
(viz., after Melétus had preferred his 
indictment against Sokrates), and with 
a view of defending Sokrates against 
.. the charge of impiety (Proleg. ad Ku- 





thyphron, tom. vi. pp. 138-139-142). 
He places the composition of the Char- 
midés about six years before the death 
of Sokrates (Proleg. ad Charm. p. 86). 
He seems to consider, indeed, that the 
Menon and Euthydémus were both 
written for the purpose of defending 
Sokrates: thus implying that they too - 
were written after the indictment was 
a a (Proleg. ad Euthyphron, p. 
145). 

In regard to the date of the Euthy- 
phron, Schleiermacher also had de- 
clared, prior to Stallbaum, that it was 
unquestionably Cunstreitig) composed 
at a period between the indictment 
and the trial of Sokrates (Einleitung 
zum Euthyphron, vol. ii. p. 53, of his 
translation of Plato). 
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already rejected by Thrasyllus) Alkibiadés IL, Theagés, 
Erastz, Hipparchus, Minos, Epinomis: Stallbaum rejects 
the Kleitophon: Hermann hesitates, and is some- They reject 
what inclined to admit it, as he also admits, to a ata UGS, 
considerable extent, the Epistles.” 

Steinhart, in his notes and prefaces to H. Miiller’s trans- 
lation of the Platonic dialogues, agrees in the main steinhart— 
with K. F. Hermann, both in denying the funda- rita 


mental postulate of Schleiermacher, and in settling aches 


fundamental 


the general order of the dialogues, though with  postulate— 
some difference as to individual dialogues. He ment of the 
considers lon as the earliest, followed by Hippias L., conser the 
Hippias IL., Alkibiadés L., Lysis, Charmidés, Lachés, late fn ovter 
Protagoras. These constitute what Steinhart calls several. 
the ethico-Sokratical series of Plato’s compositions, having the 
common attributes—That they do not step materially beyond 
the philosophical range of Sokrates himself—That there is a 
preponderance of the mimic and plastic element—That they 
end, to all appearance, with unsolved doubts and unanswered 
questions.° He supposes the Charmidés to have been com- 
posed during the time of the Thirty, the Lachés shortly 
afterwards, and the Protagoras about two years before the 
death of Sokrates. He lays it down as incontestable that 
the Protagoras was not composed after the death of Sokrates.? 
Immediately prior to this last-mentioned event, and poste- 
rior to the Protagoras, he places the Euthydémus, Menon, 
EKuthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, Kratylus: prepara- 
tory to the dialectic series consisting of Parmenidés, Thee- 
tétus, Sophistés, Politikus, the result of Plato’s stay at Megara, 
and contact with the Hleatic and Megaric philosophers. The 
third series of dialogues, the mature and finished productions 
of Plato at the Academy, opens with Phedrus. Steinhart 
rejects as spurious Alkibiades II., Eraste, Theagés, &c. 
Another author, also, Susemilhl, coincides in the main with 


the principles of arrangement adopted by K. F. Hermann 


n Stallbaum, p. xxxiv.; Hermann, | translation of Plato. 

PP- 424, 425. P Steinhart, Prolegg. to Charmidés, 
© See Steinhart’s Prolegomenatothe | p. 295. 

Protagoras, vol. i. p. 430, of Miiller’s 
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for the Platonic dialogues. First in the order of chrono- 
logical composition he places the shorter dialogues—the 
susemihI- exclusively ethical, least systematic ; and he ranges 
great degree’ them in a series, indicating the progressive deve- 
a oat i lopment of Plato’s mind, with approach towards 
arrangement. his final systematic conceptions.1 Susemihl begins 
this early series with Hippias II., followed by Lysis, Char- 
midés, Lachés, Protagoras, Menon, Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, 
Euthyphron. The seven first, ending with the Menon, he 
conceives to have been published successively during the 
lifetime of Sokrates: the Menon itself, during the interval 
between his indictment and his death ;* the Apologia and 
Kriton, very shortly after his death; followed, at no long 
interval, by Gorgias and Euthyphron.s The Jon and Alki- 
biadés I. are placed by Susemihl among the earliest of the 
Platonic compositions, but as not belonging to the regular 
series. He supposes them to have been called forth by some 
special situation, like Apologia and Kriton, if indeed they be 
Platonic at all, of which he does not feel assured.* 
Immediately after Euthyphron, Susemihl places Euthy- 
démus, which he treats as the commencement of a second 
series of dialogues: the first series, or ethical, being now 
followed by the dialectic, in which the principles, process, and 
certainty of cognition are discussed, though in an indirect 
and preparatory way. ‘This second series consists of Euthy- 
démus, Kratylus, Theeetétus, Pheedrus, Sophistés, Politikus, 
Parmenidés, Symposion, Phedon. Through all these dia- 
logues Susemihl professes to trace a thread of connection, 
each successively unfolding and determining more of the 
general subject: but all in an indirect, negative, roundabout 
manner. Allowing for this manner, Susemihl contends that 
the dialectical counter-demonstrations or Antinomies, occu- 
pying the last half of the Parmenidés, include the solution 
of those difficulties, which have come forward in various 
forms from the Euthydémus up to the Sophistés, against 


4 Susemihl, Die Genetische Ent- r Susemihl, ibid. pp. 40-61-89. 
wicklung der Platonischen Phi- 8 Susemihl, ib. pp. 113-125. 
losophie, Leipsic, 1855, p. 9. t Susemihl, ib. p. 9. 
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Plato’s theory of Ideas." The Phaedon closes the series of dia- 
lectic compositions, and opens the way to the constructive 
dialogues following, partly ethical, partly physical—Philébus, 
Republic, Timzeus, Kritias.x The Leges come last of all. 

A more recent critic, Dr. Edward Munk, has broached a 
new and very different theory as to the natural 
order of the Platonic dialogues. Upon his theory, ERE 
they were intended by Plato¥ to depict the life and ‘werent 


rinciple of 
working of a philosopher, in successive dramatic arangement 
exhibitions, from youth to old age. The different prior cin 
moments in the life of Sokrates, indicated in each ames"? 
dialogue, mark the place which Plato intended it to tosopnieh 


Edward 


= id A Sere gers growth, and 

occupy in the series. The Parmenidés is the first, old age’ of 

: 5 = Sokrates— 

wherein Sokrates is introduced as a young man, his arrange- 
ree 7 z 5 ae ment, 

initiated into philosophy by the ancient Parmenidés: founded on 

: “1: é i his prin- 
the Pheedon is last, describing as it does the closing ciple. He 


distinguishes 


scene of Sokrates. Plato meant his dialogues to be the chrono- 
logical order 


looked at partly in artistic sequence, as a succession of composi- 
tion from the 


of historical dramas—partly in philosophical se- plceallottea 


to each dia- 
quence, as a record of the progressive development, sve in the 


of his own doctrine: the two principles are made to plan. 

harmonize in the main, though sometimes the artistic sequence 
is obscured for the purpose of bringing out the philosophical, 
sometimes the latter is partially sacrificed to the former.” 
Taken in the aggregate, the dialogues from Parmenidés to 
Phedon form a Sokratic cycle, analogous to the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, from King John to Henry VIII But 
Munk at the same time contends that this natural order of 
the dialogues—or the order in which Plato intended them to 
be viewed—is not to be confounded with the chronological 
order of their composition.? The Parmenidés, though con- 
stituting the opening Prologue of the whole cycle, was not 
composed first: nor the Phedon last. All of them were 
probably composed after Plato had attained the full maturity 


u Susemihl, ib. p. 355, seq. dargestellt, Berlin, 1857. His scheme 
x Susemihl, pp. 400-470. The first | of arrangement is explained generally, 

volume of Susemihl’s work ends with | pp. 25-48, &c. 

the Phedon. z Munk, ib. p. 29. ® Munk, ib. p. 27. 
y Dr. Edward Munk. Die natiirliche b Munk, ibid. p. 27. 

Ordnung der Platonischen Schriften 
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of his philosophy: that is, probably after the opening of his 
school at the Academy in 386 B.c. But in composing each, 
he had always two objects jointly in view: he adapted the 
tone of each to the age and situation in which he wished to 
depict Sokrates :° he commemorated, in each, one of the past 
phases of his own philosophising mind. 

The Cycle taken in its intentional or natural order, is dis- 
tributed by Munk into three groups, after the Parmenidés as 
general prologue.‘ 

1. Sokratic or Indirect Dialogues.—Protagoras, Charmidés, 
Lachés, Gorgias, Ion, Hippias I., Kratylus, Euthydémus, 
Symposion. 

2. Direct or Constructive Dialogues.—Pheedrus, Philébus, 
Republic, Timeeus, Kritias. 

3. Dialectic and Apologetic Dialogues.—Menon, Theetétus, 
Sophistés, Politikus, Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Pheedon. 

The Leges and Menexenus stand apart from the Cycle, as 
compositions on special occasion. Alkibiadés L., Hippias IL, 
Lysis, are also placed apart from the Cycle, as compositions 
of Plato’s earlier years, before he had conceived the general 
scheme of it.° 

The first of the three groups depicts Sokrates in the full 
vigour of life, about 35 years of age: the second represents 
him an elderly man, about 60: the third, immediately 
prior to his death.’ In the first group he is represented as 
a combatant for truth: in the second as a teacher of truth: 
in the third, as a martyr for truth.¢ 

Lastly, we have another German author still more recent, 
Viewsor Frederick Ueberweg, who has again investigated the 


atemptts order and authenticity of the Platonic dialogues, 
Behleter= in a work of great care and ability: reviewing the 
Hermann— theories of his predecessors, as well as proposing 
preconceived VATIOUS modifications of his own.» Ueberweg com- 


thelater pares the different opinions of Schleiermacher and 


¢ Munk, ib. p. 54; Preface, p. viii. h Untersuchungen iiber die Echtheit 


d Munk, ib. p. 50. und Zeitfolge Platonischer Schriften, 
© Munk, ib. pp. 25-34. und tiber die Hauptmomente aus Pla- 
f Munk, ib. p. 26. ton’s Leben, von Dr, Friedrich Ueber- 


& Munk, ib. p. 31. weg, Wien, 1861. 
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K. F. Hermann, and admits both of them to a cer- dialogues, 
tain extent, each concurrent with and limiting the ater the ’ 
other.' The theory of a preconceived system and the school, 
methodical series, proposed by Schleiermacher, takes. the earlier. 
its departure from the Pheedrus, and postulates as an essential 
condition that that dialogue shall be recognised as the earliest 
composition.* This condition Ueberweg does not admit. He 
agrees with Hermann, Stallbaum, and others, in referring 
the Phedrus to a later date (about 386 B.c.), shortly after 
Plato had established his school in Athens, when he was 
rather above forty years of age. At this period (Ueberweg 
thinks) Plato may be considered as having acquired methodi- 
cal views which had not been present to him before; and the 
dialogues composed after the Pheedrus follow out, to a certain 
extent, these methodical views. In the Phedrus, the Platonic 
Sokrates delivers the opinion that writing is unavailing as a 
means of imparting philosophy: that the only way in which 
philosophy can be imparted is, through oral colloquy adapted 
by the teacher to the mental necessities, and varying stages 
of progress, of each individual learner: and that writing can 
only serve, after such oral instruction has been imparted, to 
revive it, if forgotten, in the memory both of the teacher and 
of the learner who has been orally taught. or the dialogues 
composed after the opening of the school, and after the 
Phedrus, Ueberweg recognises the influence of a precon- 
ceived method and of a constant bearing on the oral teaching 
of the school: for those anterior to that date, he admits no 
such influence: he refers them (with Hermann) to successive 
enlargements, suggestions, inspirations, either arising in Plato’s 
own mind, or communicated from without. Ueberweg does not 
indeed altogether exclude the influence of thisnon-methodical 
cause, even for the later dialogues: he allows its operation to 
a certain extent, in conjunction with the methodical: what 
he excludes is, the influence of any methodical or precon- 
ceived scheme for the earlier dialogues.' He thinks that 
i Ueberweg, p. III. thodischen Absicht und der einer 
k Ueberweg, pp. 23-20. Selbst-Entwicklung Platon’s durch- 


1 Ueberweg, pp. 107-110-111. “Sind | weg mit einander zu verbinden, so liegt 
beide Gesichtspunkte, der einer me- | es auch in der Natur der Sache und 
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Plato composed the later portion of his dialogues (¢.e. those 
subsequent to the Phzedrus and to the opening of his school), 
not for the instruction of the general reader, but as reminders 
to his disciples of that which they had already learnt from 
oral teaching: and he cites the analogy of Paul and the 
apostles, who wrote epistles, not to convert the heathen, but 
to admonish or confirm converts already made by preaching.” 

Ueberweg investigates the means which we possess, either 
from external testimony (especially that of Aristotle) 
or from internal evidence, of determining the au- 
thenticity as well as the chronological order of the 
dialogues. He remarks that though, in contrasting 
the expository dialogues with those which are simply 
enquiring and debating, we may presume the expo- 
sitory to belong to Plato’s full maturity of life, and 
to have been preceded by some of the enquiring 
and debating—yet we cannot safely presume all 
these latter to be of his early composition. Plato may have 
continued to compose dialogues of mere search, even after 
the time when he began to compose expository dialogues.” 
Ueberweg considers that the earliest of Plato’s dialogues are, 
Lysis, Hippias Minor, Lachés, Charmidés, Protagoras, com- 
posed during the lifetime of Sokrates: next the Apologia, 
and Kriton, not long after his death. All these (even the 
Protagoras) he reckons among the “ lesser Platonic writings.” 
None of them allude to the Platonic Ideas or Objective Con- 
cepts. The Gorgias comes next, probably soon after the 
death of Sokrates, at least at some time earlier than the 
opening of the school in 386 B.c.P?_ The Menon and Ion may 


His opinions 
as to authen- 
ticity and 
chronology of 
the dialogues, 
He rejects 
Hippias Ma- 
jor, Eraste, 
Theagés, 
Kleitophon, 
Parmenidés : 
he is inclined 
to reject 
Euthyphron 
and 
Menexenus. 


wird auch yon einigen seiner Nach- 
folger(insbesondere nachdriicklich yon 
Susemihl) anerkannt, dass der erste 
Gesichtspunkt yvorzugsweise fiir die 
spateren Schriften yon der Griindung 
der Schule an—der andere vorzugs- 
weise fiir die friiheren—gilt.” 

m Ueberweg, pp. 80-86. “Ist unsere 
obige Deutung richtig, wonach Platon 
nicht fiir Fremde zur Belehrung, son- 
dern wesentlich fiir seine Schiiler zur 
Erinnerung an den miindlichen Un- 
terricht, schrieb (wie die Apostel nicht 
fiir Fremde zur Bekehrung, sondern 





fiir die christlichen Gemeinden ziir 
Stirke und Lauterung, nachdem den- 
selben der Glaube aus der Predigt 
gekommen war)—so folgt, dass jede 
Argumentation, die auf den Phaedrus 
gegrindet wird, nur fiir die Zeit gelten 
kann, in welcher bereits die Pla- 
tonische Schule bestand.” 

n Ueberweg, p. 81. 

° Ueberweg, pp. 100-105-296. “Eine 
Anzahl kleinerer Platonischer Schrif- 
ten.” 

P Ueberweg, pp. 249-267-296. 
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be placed about the same general period.1. The Phedrus (as 
has been already observed) is considered by Ueberweg to be 
nearly contemporary with the opening of the school: shortly 
afterwards Symposion and Euthydémus :* at some subsequent 
time, Republic, Timeeus, Kritias, and Leges. In regard to 
the four last, Ueberweg does not materially differ from 
Schleiermacher, Hermann, and other critics: but on another 
point he differs from them materially, viz.: that instead of 
placing the Theeetétus, Sophistés, and Politikus in the Me- 
garic period, or prior to the opening of the school, he assigns 
them (as well as the Phedon and Philébus) to the last twenty 
years of Plato’s life. He places Phedon later than Timeus, 
and Politikus later than Pheedon : he considers that Sophistés, 
Politikus, and Philébus are among the latest compositions of 
Plato.s He rejects Hippias Major, Eraste, Theagés, Kleito- 
phon, and Parmenidés: he is inclined to reject Euthyphron. 
He scarcely recognises Menexenus, in spite of the direct 
attestation of Aristotle, which attestation he tries (in my 
judgment, very unsuccessfully) to invalidate.t He recognises 
the Kratylus, but without determining its date. He determines 
nothing about Alkibiadés I. and IT. 

The works above enumerated are those chiefly deserving 
of notice, though there are various others also useful, other Pia- 


tonic critics 


amidst the abundance of recent Platonic criticism. —great dis- 
sensions 


All these writers, Schleiermacher, Ast, Socher, aboutscheme 
K. F. Hermann, Stallbaum, Steinhart, Susemihl, iecannes 
Munk, Ueberweg, have not merely laid down general schemes 
of arrangement for the Platonic dialogues, but have gone 
through the dialogues seriatim, each endeavouring to show 
that his own scheme fits them well, and each raising objec- 
tions against the scheme earlier than his own. It, is indeed 
truly remarkable to follow the differences of opinion among 
these learned men, all careful students of the Platonic writ- 
ings. And the number of dissents would be indefinitely 
multiplied, if we took into the account the various historians 
of philosophy during the last few years. Ritter and Brandis 


4 Ueberweg, pp. 220, 227. 8 Ueberweg, pp. 204-292. 
r Ueberweg, p. 265. t Ueberweg, pp. 143-176-222-250. 
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accept, in the main, the theory of Schleiermacher: Zeller 
also, to a certain extent. But each of these authors has had 
a point of view more or less belonging to himself respecting 
the general scheme and purpose of Plato, and respecting 
the authenticity, sequence, and reciprocal illustration of the 
dialogues." 

By such criticisms much light has been thrown on the 


Contrast or ialogues in detail. It is always interesting to read 


different 1 7 

Ponte ef the different views taken by many scholars, all 

view ins __ careful students of Plato, respecting the order and 
at : ; : 

but no solu” relations of the dialogues: especially as the views 

obtained, 


are not merely different but contradictory, so that 
the weak points of each are put before us as well as the 
strong. But as to the large problem which these critics have 
undertaken to solve—though several solutions have been pro- 
posed, in favour of which something may be urged, yet we 
look in vain for any solution at once sufficient as to proof and 
defensible against objectors. 

It appears to me that the problem itself is one which 
The problem admits of no solution. Schleiermacher was the first 


incapable of 6 s * e 
solution. Who proposed it with the large pretensions which 


Extent and 4 a : 

novelty of it has since embraced, and which have been present 
the theory ° apie 
propounded more or less to the minds of subsequent critics, even 
y Schleier- 2 5 
macher-— when they differ from him. He tells us himself 


slenderness 
of his proofs. 


that he comes forward as Restitutor Platonis, in a 
character which no one had ever undertaken before.x And 
he might fairly have claimed that title, if he had furnished 
proofs at all commensurate to his professions. As his 
theory is confessedly novel as well as comprehensive, it re- 
quired greater support in the way of evidence. But when 


T read the Introductions (the general as well as the special) 


u Socher remarks (Ueber. Platon. p. 
225) (after enumerating twenty-two 


these three last to be spurious, which 
no critic had declared before. 


dialogues of the Thrasyllean canon, 
which he considers the earliest) that 
of these twenty-two, there are only two 
which have not been declared spurious 
by some one or more critics. He then 
proceeds to examine the remainder, 
among which are Sophistés, Politikus, 
Parmenidés. He (Socher) declares 





x Schleiermacher, Einleitung, pp. 
22-29. “Diese natiiliche Folge (der 
Platonischen Gesprache)wieder herzu- 
stellen, diess ist, wie jedermann sieht, 
eine Absicht, welche sich sehr weit 
entfernt von allen bisherigen Ver- 
suchen zur Anordnung der Plato- 
nischen Werke,” &e. 
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in which such evidence ought to be found, I am amazed to 
find that there is little else but easy and confident assumption. 
His hypothesis is announced as if the simple announcement 
were sufficient to recommend it—as if no other supposition 
were consistent with the recognised grandeur of Plato as a 
philosopher—as if any one, dissenting from it, only proved 
thereby that he did not understand Plato. Yet so far from 
being of this self-recommending character, the hypothesis is 
really loaded with the heaviest antecedent improbability. 
That in 406 B.c., and at the age of 23, in an age when 
schemes of philosophy elaborated in detail were unknown— 
Plato should conceive a vast scheme of philosophy, to be 
worked out underground without ever being proclaimed, 
through numerous Sokratic dialogues one after the other, 
each ushering in that which follows and each resting upon 
that which precedes: that he should have persisted through- 
out a long life in working out this scheme, adapting the 
sequence of his dialogues to the successive stages which he 
had attained, so that none of them could be properly under- 
stood unless when studied immediately after its predecessors 
and immediately before its successors—and yet that he 
should have taken no pains to impress this one peremptory 
arrangement on the minds of readers, and that Schleier- 
macher should be the first to detect it—all this appears to 
me as improbable as any of the mystic interpretations of 
Jamblichus or Proklus. Like other improbabilities, it may 
be proved by evidence, if evidence can be produced: but 
here nothing of the kind is producible. We are called upon 
to grant the general hypothesis without proof, and to follow 
Schleiermacher in applying it to the separate dialogues, 
Schleiermacher’s hypothesis includes two parts. 1. A pre- 
meditated philosophical scheme, worked out con- senteier- 
tinuously from the first dialogue to the last. 2. A hypothesis 
peremptory canonical order, essential to this scheme, preconceived 


5 scheme, and 
and determined thereby. Now as to the scheme, aperemptory 
2 orderotinter- 

though on the one hand it cannot be proved, yet on dependence 


among the 


the other hand it cannot be disproved. But as to dialogues. 





2 y What I say about Schleiermacher | who reads his Hinleitung, pp. 10, I1, 
here will be assented to by any one | seq. 
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the canonical order, I think it may be disproved. We know 
that no such order was recognised in the days of Aristophanes, 
and Schleiermacher himself admits that before those days it 
had been lost.2 But I contend that if it was lost within a 
century after the decease of Plato, we may fairly presume 
that it never existed at all, as peremptory and indispensable 
to the understanding of what Plato meant. A great philo- 
sopher such as Plato (so Schleiermacher argues) must be 
supposed to have composed all his dialogues with some pre- 
conceived comprehensive scheme: but a great philosopher 
(we may add), if he does work upon a preconceived scheme, 
must surely be supposed to take some reasonable precautions 
to protect the order essential to that scheme from dropping 
out of sight. Moreover, Schleiermacher himself admits that 
there are various dialogues which lie apart from the canonical 
order and form no part of the grand premeditated scheme. 
The distinction here made between these outlying compo- 
sitions (Nebenwerke) and the members of the regular series, 
is indeed altogether arbitrary: but the admission of it tends 
still farther to invalidate the fundamental postulate of a 
grand Demiurgic universe of dialogues, each dovetailed and 
fitted in to its special place among the whole. The universe 
is admitted to have breaks: so that the hypothesis does not 
possess the only merit which can belong to gratuitous hypo- 
thesis—that of introducing, if granted, complete symmetry 
throughout the phenomena. 

To these various improbabilities we may add another—that 
eee Schleiermacher’s hypothesis requires us to admit 
of Schleier- that the Phedrus is Plato’s earliest dialogue, com- 


macher re- 


Hoingin, posed about 406 B.c., when he was 21 years of age, 
admissible. on my computation, and certainly not more than 23: 
that it is the first outburst of the inspiration which Sokrates 
had imparted to him,* and that it embodies, though in a dim 
and poetical form, the lineaments of that philosophical system 
which he worked out during the ensuing half century. That 


Plato at this early age should have conceived so vast a system 
2 Schleiermacher, Hinleitung, p.24. | erste Ausbruch seiner Begeisterung 


a See Schleiermacher’s Hinleitung | vom Sokrates.” 
to the Phedrus: “Der Phaidros, der 
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—that he should have imbibed it from Sokrates, who enun- 
ciated no system, and abounded in the anti-systematic nega- 
tive— that he should have been inspired to write the Pheedrus 
(with its abundant veins, dithyrambie,? erotic, and transcend- 
ental) by the conversation of Sokrates, which exhibited acute 
dialectic combined with practical sagacity, but neither poetic 
fervour nor transcendental fancy,—in all this hypothesis of 
Schleiermacher, there is nothing but an aggravation of impro- 
babilities. 

Against such improbabilities (partly external, partly in- 
ternal) Schleiermacher has nothing to set except x .inor 
internal reasons: that is, when he shall have ‘bleier- 


macher, nor 


arranged the dialogues and explained the inter- ay cther 


critic, has as 


ep yet produced 
dependence as well as the special place of each, the a ociaie 


arrangement will impress itself upon all as being Preotfran 


the intentional work of Plato himself.c But these theory,ofthe 
“internal reasons” (innere Griinde), which are to '&"* 

serve as constructive evidence (in the absence of positive de- 
clarations) of Plato’s purpose, fail to produce upon other 
minds the effect which Schleiermacher demands. If we follow 
them as stated in his Introductions (prefixed to the successive 
Platonic dialogues), we find a number of approximations and 
comparisons, often just and ingenious, but always inconclusive 
for his point: proving, at the very best, what Plato’s inten- 
tion may possibly have been—yet subject to be countervailed 
by other “ internal reasons” equally specious, tending to dif- 
ferent conclusions. And the various opponents of Schleier- 
macher prove just as much and no more, each on behalf of 
his own mode of arrangement, by the like constructive evi- 
dence—appeal to “internal reasons.” But the insufficient 
character of these “internal reasons” is more fatal to Schleier- 
macher than to any of his opponents: because his funda- 
mental hypothesis—while it is the most ambitious of all and 


b If we read Dionysius of Halikar- | racter of Sokrates, and as a speci- 
nassus (De Admirab. Vi Dic. in De- | men of misplaced poetical exagge- 
mosth. pp. 968-971, Reisk), we shall | ration. Dikearchus formed the same 
find that rhetor pointing out the | opinion about the Phedrus (Diog. L. 
Pheedrus as a signal example of Plato’s | iil. 38). 
departure from the manner and cha- ¢ See the general Hinleitung, p. 11. 
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would be the most important, if it could be proved—is at 
the same time burthened with the strongest antecedent 1m- 
probability, and requires the amplest proof to make it at all 
admissible. 

Dr. Munk undertakes the same large problem as Schleier- 
eee macher. He assumes the Platonic dialogues to have 
theory is the been composed upon a preconceived system, begin- 


most ambi- 


tious,andthe nino when Plato opened his school, about 41 years 


most gra- 
tsi of age. This has somewhat less antecedent impro- 


to Schleier- 
macher's —_ hability than the supposition that Plato conceived 
his system at 21 or 23 years of age. But it is just as much 
destitute of positive support. That Plato intended his dia- 
logues to form a fixed series, exhibiting the successive grada- 
tions of his philosophical system—that he farther intended this 
series to coincide with a string of artistic portraits, represent- 
ing Sokrates in the ascending march from youth to old age, 
so that the characteristic feature which marks the place and 
time of each dialogue, is to be found in the age which it 
assigns to Sokrates—these are positions for the proof of which 
we are referred to “internal reasons;” but which the dia- 
logues themselves do not even sanction, much less suggest. 
In many dialogues, the age assigned to Sokrates is a 
The age circumstance neither distinctly brought out, nor 
assene’to telling on the debate. It is true that in the Par- 


Sokrates in 
ay Gewese’ menidés he is noted as young, and is made to 


is a circum- 


muse «= conduct himself with the deference of youth, re- 
moment: ceiving hints and admonitions from the respected 
veteran of Elea. So too in the Protagoras, he is characterised 
as young, but chiefly in contrast with the extreme and pro- 
nounced old age of the Sophist Protagoras: he does not con- 
duct himself like a youth, nor exhibit any of that really 
youthful or deferential spirit which we find in the Parmenidés; 
on the contrary, he stands forward as the rival, cross-ex- 
aminer, and conqueror of the ancient Sophist. On the con- 
trary, in the Euthydémus,’ Sokrates is announced as old; 
though that dialogue is indisputably very analogous to a 


d Kuthydémus, c. 4, p. 272. 
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Protagoras, both of them being placed by Munk in the 
earliest of his three groups. Moreover in the Lysis also, 
Sokrates appears as old;—here Munk escapes from the diffi- 
culty by setting aside the dialogue as a youthful composition, 
not included in the consecutive Sokratie Cycle. What is 
there to justify the belief, that the Sokrates depicted in the 
Pheedrus (which dialogue has been affirmed by Schleiermacher 
and Ast, besides some ancient critics, to exhibit decided 
marks of juvenility) is older than the Sokrates of the Sym- 
posion? or that Sokrates in the Philébus and Republic is 
older than in the Kratylus or Gorgias? It is true that the 
dialogues Thezetétus and Euthyphron are both represented as 
held a little before the death of Sokrates, after the indict- 
ment of Melétus against him had already been preferred. 
This is a part of the hypothetical situation, in which the 
dialogists are brought into company. But there is nothing 
in the two dialogues themselves (or in the Menon which 
Munk places in the same category) to betoken that Sokrates 
is old. Holiness, in the Euthyphron—Knowledge, in the 
Thestétus—is canvassed and debated just as Temperance 
and Courage are debated in the Charmidés and Lachés. 
Munk lays it down that Sokrates appears as a Martyr for 
Truth in the Euthyphron, Menon, and Theeetétus—and as a 
Combatant for Truth in the Lachés, Charmidés, Euthydémus, 
&e. But the two groups of dialogues, when compared with 
each other, will not be found to warrant this distinctive appel- 
lation. In the Apologia, Kriton, and Phedon, it may be said 
with propriety that Sokrates is represented as a martyr for 
truth: in all three he appears not merely as a talker, but as 
a personal agent: but this is not true of the other dialogues 
which Munk places in his third group. 

I cannot therefore accede to this “natural arrangement 
of the Platonic dialogues,” assumed to have been No inten- 


tional se- 


intended by Plato, and founded upon the progress quence or 


“1: . interdepend- 
of Sokrates as he stands exhibited in each, from ence ot the 


dialogues can 


youth to age—which Munk has proposed in his be made out. 


e Lysis, p. 223, ad fin. KarayéAaoro yeysvapev eye Te, yepov avhp, Kral 
iueis. See Munk, p. 25. 
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recent ingenious volume. It is interesting to be made ac- 
quainted with that order of the Platonic dialogues which 
any critical student conceives to be the “natural order.” 
But in respect to Munk as well as to Schleiermacher, I 
must remark that if Plato had conceived and predetermined 
the dialogues, so as to be read in one natural peremptory 
order, he would never have left that order so dubious and 
imperceptible, as to be first divined by critics of the nine- 
teenth century, and understood by them too in several dif- 
ferent ways. If there were any peremptory and intentional 
sequence, we may reasonably presume that Plato would have 
made it as clearly understood as he has determined the 
sequence of the ten books of his Republic. 

The principle of arrangement proposed by K. F. Hermann 
Dees (approved also by Steinhart and Susemihl) is not 
arrangement open to the same antecedent objection. Not ad- 


adopted by 


Hermann is mitting any preconceived, methodical, intentional 
reasonable— 


successive system, nor the maintenance of one and the same 
changes in 


Flato’s point philosophical point of view throughout—Hermann 


of view: but 


oun supposes that the dialogues as successively com- 
ce drtne posed represent successive phases of Plato’s philo- 
cores gt sophical development and variations in his point of 
changes. 


view. Hermann farther considers that these varia- 
tions may be assigned and accounted for: first pure Sokratism, 
next the modifications experienced from Plato’s intercourse 
with the Megaric philosophers,—then the influence derived 
from Kyréné and Egypt—subsequently that from the Pythago- 
reans in Italy—and so forth. The first portion of this hypo- 
thesis, taken generally, is very reasonable and probable. But 
when, after assuming that there must have been determining 
changes in Plato’s own mind, we proceed to enquire what these 
were, and whence they arose, we find a sad lack of evidence for 
the answer to the question. We neither knowthe order in which 
the dialogues were composed,—nor the date when Plato first 
began to compose,—nor the primitive philosophical mind 
which his earliest dialogues represented,—nor the order of 
those subsequent modifications which his views underwent. 
We are informed, indeed, that Plato went from Athens to 
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visit Megara, Kyréné, Egypt, Italy; but the extent or kind 
of influence which he experienced in each, we do not know 
at all! I think it a reasonable presumption that the points 
which Plato had in common with Sokrates were most pre- 
ponderant in the mind of Plato immediately after the death 
of his master: and that other trains of thought gradually 
became more and more intermingled as the recollection of 
his master became more distant. There is also a presumption 
that the longer, more elaborate, and more transcendental 
dialogues (among which must be ranked the Pheedrus), were 
composed in the full maturity of Plato’s age and intellect: 
the shorter and less finished may have been composed either 
then or earlier in his life. Here are two presumptions, plau- 
sible enough when stated generally, yet too vague to justify 
any special inferences: the rather, if we may believe the 
statement of Dionysius, that Plato continued to “ comb and 


curl his dialogues until he was eighty years of age.” & 
If we compare K. F. Hermann with Schleiermacher, we 


see that Hermann has amended his position by aban- 
doning Schleiermacher’s gratuitous hypothesis, of a 
preconceived Platonic system with a canonical order 


Hermann’s 
view more 
tenable than 
Schleier- 
macher’s. 


of the dialogues adapted to that system—and by admitting 


f Bonitz (in his instructive volume, 
Platonische Studien, Wien, 1858, p. 5) 
points out how little we know about 
the real circumstances of Plato’s intel- 
lectual and philosophical develop- 
ment: a matter which most of the 
Platonic critics are apt to forget. 

Iconfess that Lagree with Striimpell, 
that it is impossible to determine chro- 
nologically, from Plato’s writings, and 
from the other scanty evidence ac- 
cessible to us, by what successive steps 
his mind departed from the original 
views and doctrines held and commu- 
nicated by Sokrates (Striimpell, Gesch. 
der Praktischen Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, p. 294, Leipsic, 1861). 

& Dionys. Hali. De Comp. Verbor. p. 
208 ; Diog. L. iii. 37; Quintilian, viii. 6. 

F. A. Wolf, in a valuable note upon 
the SiacKcevacra) (Prolegom. Homer, 
p. clii.), declares, upon this ground, 
that it is impossible to determine the 
time when Plato composed his best 
dialogues. ‘Ex his collatis apparet 
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diackevd ew a veteribus magistris ad- 
scitum esse in potestatem verbi ém- 
diacKkevd ew: utin Scenicis propé idem 
esset quod avadiddonew—h. e. repetito 
committere fabulam, sed mutando, ad- 
dendo, detrahendo, emendatam, refic- 
tam, et secundis curis elaboratam. Id 
enim facere solebant illi poetz seepis- 
simé: mox etiam alii, ut Apollonius 
Rhodius. Neque aliter Plato fecit in 
optimis dialogis suis: quam ob causam 
exquirere non licet, quando quisque com- 
positus sit: quum in scenicis fabulis 
saltem ex didascaliis plerumque notum 
sit tempus, quo edits sunt.” 

Preller has a like remark (Historia 
Philos. ex Fontibus Context. sect. 250). 

In regard to the habit of correcting 
compositions, the contrast between 
Plato and Plotinus was remarkable. 
Porphyry tells us that Plotinus, when 
once he had written any matter, could 
hardly bear even to read it over—much 
less to review and improve it (Porph. 
Vit. Plotini, 8). 


oO 
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only a chronological order of composition, each dialogue 
being generated by the state of Plato’s mind at the time 
when it was composed. This, taken generally, is indisputable. 
If we perfectly knew Plato’s biography and the circumstances 
around him, we should be able to determine which dialogues 
were first, second, and third, &c., and what circumstances 
or mental dispositions occasioned the successive composition 
of those which followed. But can we do this with our present 
scanty information? Ithink not. Hermann, while abandon- 
ing the hypothesis of Schleiermacher, has still accepted the 
large conditions of the problem first drawn up by Schleier- 
macher, and has undertaken to decide the real order of the 
dialogues, together with the special occasion and the phase 
of Platonic development, corresponding to each. Herein, I 
think, he has failed. 

It is, indeed, natural that critics should form some impres- 
smallnum- Sion as to earlier and later in the dialogues. But 


ber of cer- : : . 
tainties, or though there are some peculiar cases in which such 


even reason- s . . . . 
able pre. mMpression acquires much force, I conceive that in 


astadateor almost all cases it is to a high degree uncertain. 
order of the ~ : . 

dialogues. Several dialogues proclaim themselves as subse- 
quent to the death of Sokrates. We know from internal 
allusions that the Theetétus must have been composed after 
394 B.c., the Menexenus after 387 B.c., and the Symposion 
after 385 B.c. We are sure, by Aristotle’s testimony, that 
the Leges were written at a later period than the Republic ; 
Plutarch also states that the Leges were composed during 
the old age of Plato, and this statement, accepted by most 
modern critics, appears to me trustworthy.2 The Sophistés 
proclaims itself as a second meeting, by mutual agreement, 
of the same persons who had conversed in the Theetétus, 
with the addition of a new companion, the Eleatic stranger. 
But we must remark that the subject of the Theetétus, 
though left unsettled at the close of that dialogue, is not 
resumed in the Sophistés: in which last, moreover, Sokrates 
acts only a subordinate part, while the Eleatic stranger, who 
did not appear in the Theeetétus, is here put forward as the 


b Plutarch, Isid. et Osirid. c. 48, p. 370. 
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prominent questioner or expositor. So too, the Politikus 
offers itself as a third of the same triplet; with this difference, 
that while the Eleatic stranger continues as the questioner, a 
new respondent appears in the person of Sokrates Junior. 
The Politikus is not a resumption of the same subject as the 
Sophistés, but a second application of the same method (the 
method of logical division and subdivision) to a different 
subject. Plato speaks also as if he contemplated a third 
application of the same method—the Philosophus: which, 
so far as we know, was never realised. Again, the Timeus 
presents itself as a sequel to the Republic, and the Kritias as 
a sequel to the Timeus: a fourth, the Hermokrates, being 
apparently announced, as about to follow—but not having 
been composed. 

Here then are two groups of three each (we might call 
them Trilogies, and if the intended fourth had been Trilogies 
realised, Tetralogies), indicated by Plato himself. payne 
A certain relative chronological order is here doubt- "™*:* 
less evident: the Sophistés must have been composed after 
the Theztétus and before the Politikus, the Timeeus after the 
Republic and before the Kritias. But this is all that we can 
infer: for it does not follow that the sequence must have been 
immediate in point of time: there may have been a consider- 
able interval between the three forming the so-called Tri- 
logy.i We may add, that neither in the Theetétus nor in 


i It may seem singular that Schleier- 
macher is among those who adopt this 
opinion. He maintains that the So- 
phistés does not follow immediately 
upon the Theetétus; that Plato, 
though intending when he finished 
the Theztétus to proceed onward to 
the Sophistés, altered his intention, 
and took up other views instead: that 
the Menon (and the Euthydémus) 
come in between them, in immediate 
sequel to the Theetétus (Hinleitung 
zum Menon, vol. iii. p. 320). 

Here Schleiermacher introduces a 
new element of uncertainty, which 
invalidates yet more seriously the 
grounds for his hypothesis of a pre- 
conceived sequence throughout all the 
dialogues. In a case where Plato 





directly intimates an intentional se- 
quence, we are called upon to believe, 
on “internal grounds” alone, that he 
altered his intention, and introduced 
other dialogues. He may have done 
this: but how are we to proveit? How 
much does it attenuate the value of 
his intentions, as proofs of an internal 
philosophical sequence? We become 
involyed more and more in unsup- 
ported hypothesis. I think that K. F. 
Hermann’s objections against Schleier- 
macher, on the above ground, have 
much foree; and that Ueberweg’s reply 
to them is unsatisfactory. (Hermann, 
Gesch. und Syst. der Platon, Phil. 
p. 350. Ueberweg, Untersuchungen 
iiber die Aechtheit und Zeitf. der Plat. 
Schriften, p. 82, seq.) 
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the Republic, do we find indication that either of them is 
intended as the first of a Trilogy: the marks proving an 
intended Trilogy are only found in the second and third of 
the series. 

While even the relative chronology of the dialogues is 

thus faintly marked in the case of a few, and left 
fhe dislocues tO fallible conjecture in the remainder—the positive 
unknown. chronology, or the exact year of composition, is not 
directly marked in the case of any one. Moreover, at the 
very outset of the enquiry, we have to ask, At what period 
of life did Plato begin to publish his dialogues? Did he 
publish any of them during the lifetime of Sokrates? and if 
so, which? Or does the earliest of them date from a time 
after the death of Sokrates ? 

Amidst the many dissentient views of the Platonic critics, 
it is remarkable that they are nearly unanimous 
in their mode of answering this question.* Most 
of them declare, without hesitation, that Plato 
published several dialogues before the death of So- 
krates—that is, before he was 28 years of age—though they 
do not all agree in determining which these dialogues were. 
I do not perceive that they produce any external proofs of 
the least value. Most of them disbelieve (though Stallbaum 
and Hermann believe) the anecdote about Sokrates and his 
criticism on the dialogue Lysis.™ In spite of their unanimity, 


Positive 


When did 
Plato begin 
to compose? 
Not till after 
the death of 
Sokrates. 


k Valentine Rose (De Aristotelis Li- 
brorum ordine, p. 25, Berlin, 1854), 
Mullach (Democriti Fragm. p.99), and 
Schone, in his Commentary on the 
Platonic Protagoras, are among the 
critics known tome, who intimate their 
belief that Plato published no Sokratic 
dialogues during the lifetime of So- 
krates. In discussing the matter, 
Schone adverts to two of the three 
lines of argument brought forward in 
my text:—1. The too early and too 
copious “productivity” which the re- 
ceived supposition would imply in 
Plato. 2. The improbability that the 
name of Sokrates would be employed 
in written dialogues, as spokesman, by 
any of his scholars during his lifetime. 

Schone does not touch upon the im- 





probability of the hypothesis, arising 
out of the early position and aspirations 
of Plato himself (Schéne, Ueber Pla- 
ton’s Protagoras, p. 64, Leipsic, 1862). 

m Diog. Laert. iii. 35; Stallbaum, 
Prolegg. ad Plat. Lys. p.90; K. F. 
Hermann, System der Platon. Philos. 
p- 370. Schleiermacher (Hinl. zum 
Lysis, i. p. 175) treats the anecdote 
about the Lysis as unworthy of ere- 
dence. Diogenes (iii. 38) mentions that 
some considered the Pheedrusas Plato’s 
earliest dialogue ; the reason being that 
the subject of it was something puerile: 
Adyos BE mparov ypdwWa adtoy Tov bai- 
pov Kar yap exer mepaciwdés tr 7d 
mpdBrnua. Aucalapxos d& kal Toy Tpd- 
Tov THS ypapis odov emyeuberar ds 
goptixdy. Olympiodorus also in his 
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I cannot but adopt the opposite conclusion. It appears to 
me that Plato composed no Sokratic dialogues during the 
lifetime of Sokrates. 

All the information (scanty as it is) which we obtain from 
the rhetor Dionysius and others respecting the com- 
position of the Platonic dialogues, announces them 
to have cost much time and labour to their author: 
a statement illustrated by the great number of in- 
versions of words which he is said to have intro- 
duced successively in the first sentence of the Republic, before 
he was satisfied to let the sentence stand. This corresponds, 
too, with all that we read respecting the patient assiduity 
both of Isokrates and Demosthenes." A first-rate Greek com- 
position was understood not to be purchaseable at lower cost. 
I confess therefore to great surprise, when I read in Ast the 
affirmation that the Protagoras was composed when Plato 
was only 22 years old—and when I find Schleiermacher 
asserting, as if it were a matter beyond dispute, that Prota- 
goras, Pheedrus, and Parmenidés, all bear evident marks of 


Reasons for 
this opinion. 
Labour of the 
composition 
—does not 
consist with 
youth of the 
author. 


Plato’s youthful age (Jugendlichkeit). 


life of Plato mentions the same report, 
that the Pheedrus was Plato’s earliest 
composition, and gives the same 
ground of belief, “its dithyrambic 
character.” Even if the assertion were 
granted, that the Pheedrus is the ear- 
liest Platonic composition, we could not 
infer that it was composed during the 
lifetime of Sokrates. But that assertion 
cannot be granted. The two statements, 
above cited, give it only as a report, 
suggested to those who believed it by 
thecharacterand subject-matter of the 
dialogue. Iam surprised that Dr. Vol- 
quardsen, who in a learned volume, 
recently published, has undertaken the 
defence of the theory of Schleiermacher 
about the Phedrus (Phaidros, Erste 
Schrift Platon’s, Kiel, 1862), can repre- 
sent this as a “ feste historische Ueber- 
lieferung”—the rather as he admits 
that Schleiermacher himself placed no 
confidence in it, and relied upon other 
reasons (pp. 90-92-93). Comp. Schlei- 
ermacher, Einleitung zum Phaidros, 
5 ye 
: Whoever willread the Epistle of Dio- 





In regard to the 


nysius of Halikarnassus, addressed to 
Cneius Pompeius (pp. 751-765, Reisk), 
will be persuaded that Dionysius can 
neither have known, nor even believed, 
that the Phedrus was the first com- 
position, and a youthful composition, 
of Plato. If Dionysius had believed 
this, it would have furnished him with 
the precise excuse which his letter 
required. For the purpose of his letter 
is to mollify the displeasure of Cn. 
Pompey, who had written to blame him 
for some unfavourable criticisms on the 
style of Plato. Dionysius justifies his 
criticisms by allusions to the Pheedrus. 
If he had been able to add, that the 
Pheedrus was a first composition, and 
that Plato’s later dialogues were com- 
paratively free from the like faults— 
this would have been the most effective 
way of conciliating Cn. Pompey. 

n Timeus said that Alexander the 
Great conquered the Persian empire 
in less time than Isokrates required 
for the composition of his panegy- 
rical oration (Longinus, De Sublimit. 


c. 4). 
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Pheedrus and Parmenidés, indeed, Hermann and other critics 
contest the view of Schleiermacher; and detect, in those two 
dialogues, not only no marks of “ juvenility,” but what they 
consider plain proofs of maturity and even of late age. But 
in regard to the Protagoras, most of them agree with Schlei- 
ermacher and Ast, in declaring it to be a work of Plato’s 
youth, some time before the death of Sokrates. Now on 
this point I dissent from them: and since the decision turns 
upon “internal grounds,” each must judge for himself. The 
Protagoras appears to me one of the most finished and elabo- 
rate of all the dialogues: in complication of scenic arrange- 
ments, dramatic vivacity, and in the amount of theory worked 
out, it is surpassed by none—hardly even by the Republic.° 
Its merits as a composition are indeed extolled by all the 
critics ; who clap their hands, especially, at the humiliation 
which they believe to be brought upon the great Sophist by 
Sokrates. But the more striking the composition is acknow- 
ledged to be, the stronger is the presumption that its author 
was more than 22 or 24 years of age. Nothing short of good 
positive testimony would induce me to believe that such a 
dialogue as the Protagoras could have been composed, even 
by Plato, before he attained the plenitude of his powers. No 
such testimony is produced or producible. J extend a similar 
presumption, even to the Lysis, Lachés, Charmidés, and other 
dialogues: though with a less degree of confidence, because 
they are shorter and less artistic, not equal to the Protagoras. 
All of them, in my judgment, exhibit a richness of ideas and 
a variety of expression, which suggest something very different 
from a young novice as the author, 

But over and above this presumption, there are other 
reasons which induce me to believe, that none of the Platonic 
dialogues were published during the lifetime of Sokrates. 
My reasons are partly connected with Sokrates, partly with 
Plato. 

First, in reference to Sokrates— 


we may reasonably doubt 
whether any written reports of his 


actual conversations were 


9° “ Ads aesthetisches Kunstwerk ist 


hafteste unter den Werken Pl ton’s.” 
der Dialog Protagoras das meister- el 


(Socher, Ueber Platon. p. 226.) 
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published during his lifetime. He was the most constant, 
much as a respondent with an audience, Every one Abe 
one wish to read written reports of his conversations ? espe- 
of his inspirations, and hardly less upon the singularity of his 
dialogues (like the Platonic) employing the name of Sokrates 
laugh, but not surely by a respectful disciple and admirer for 
would he be likely to take the liberty of making Sokrates 
krates, when he first heard the Platonic dialogue called Lysis, 
but it expresses the displeasure which Sokrates would be 
tells us, and it is very probable, that inaccurate oral reports of 


public, and indiscriminate of all talkers: always in Reasons 
some frequented place, and desiring nothing so thepascn 
rales, and 
who chose to hear him, might do so without Pay- with Plato. 
ment and with the utmost facility. Why then should any 
cially when we know that the strong interest which they 
excited in the hearers depended much upon the spontaneity 
manner and physiognomy. Any written report of what he 
said must appear comparatively tame. Again, as to fictitious 
as spokesman—such might doubtless be published during his 
lifetime by derisory dramatists for the purpose of raising a 
the purpose of giving utterance to doctrines of his own. The 
greater was the respect felt by Plato for Sokrates, the less 
responsible before the public for what Sokrates had never 
said? There is a story in Diogenes—to the effect that So- 
exclaimed—* What a heap of falsehoods does the young man 
utter about me!”4 This story merits no credence as a fact: 
likely to feel, on hearing that one of his youthful companions 
had dramatised him as he appears in the Lysis. Xenophon 
the real colloquies of Sokrates may have got into circulation. 
But that the friends and disciples of Sokrates, during his life- 


P Valentine Rose observes, in regard 
to a dialogue composed by some one 
else, wherein Plato was introduced as 
one of the interlocutors, that it could 
not have been composed until after 
Plato’s death, and that the dialogues 
of Plato were not composed until after 
the death of Sokrates. “ Platonis autem . 
sermones antequam mortuus fuerit, 
scripto neminem tradidisse, neque ma- 





gistri viventis persona in dialogis abu- 
sos fuisse (non magis quam vivum So- | 


cratem induxerunt Xenophon, Plato, 
ceeteri Socratici), hoe veterum mori et 
religioni quivis facile concedet,” &c. 
(V.Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, 
PP. 57-74, Leipsic, 1863.)—Val. Rose 
expresses the same opinion(that none of 
the Sokratic dialogues, either by Plato 
or the other companions of Sokrates, 
were written untilafter the death of So- 
krates) in his earlier work, De Aristote- 
lisLibrorumOrdine et A uctoritate,p.25. 
4 Diog. L. iil. 35. 
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time, should deliberately publish fictitious dialogues, putting 
their own sentiments into his mouth, and thus contribute to 
mislead the public—is not easily credible. Still less credible 
is it that Plato, during the lifetime of Sokrates, should have 
published such a dialogue as the Phedrus, wherein we find 
ascribed to Sokrates, poetical and dithyrambic effusions utterly 
at variance with the real manifestations which Athenians might 
hear every day from Sokrates in the market-place.* Sokrates 
in the Platonic Apology, complains of the comic poet Ari- 
stophanes for misrepresenting him. Had the Platonic Pheedrus 
been then in circulation, or any other Platonic dialogues, he 
might with equally good reason have warned the Dikasts 
against judging of him, a real citizen on trial, from the titular 
Sokrates whom even disciples did not scruple to employ as 
spokesman for their own transcendental doctrine, and their 
own controversial sarcasms. 

Secondly, in regard to Plato, the reasons leading to the 
same conclusion are yet stronger. Unfortunately, we 
know little of the life of Plato before he attained the 
age of 28, that is, before the death of Sokrates: but 
our best means of appreciating it are derived from 
three sources. 1. Our knowledge of the history of Athens from 
409-399 B.C., communicated by Thucydides, Xenophon, &e. 


Reasons, 
founded on 
theearly life, 
character, 
and position 
of Plato. 


* In regard to the theory (elabo- 


that this would be said by a person 
rated by Schleiermacher, recently 


whom Phedrus terms Sewdrtatos dy 


again defended by Volquardsen), that 
the Pheedrus is the earliest among the 
Platonic dialogues,composed about 400 
B.C., it appears to me inconsistent also 
with what we know about Lysias. In 
the Platonic Phedrus, Lysias is pre- 
sented as a Aoyoypddos of the highest 
reputation and eminence (p. 228 AS 
257 D, and indeed throughout the 
whole dialogue). Now this is quite 
inconsistent with what we read from 
Lysias himself in the indictment which 
he preferred against Eratosthenes, not 
long after the restoration of the demo- 
cracy, 403 B.c. He protests therein 
strenuously that he had never had 
judicial affairs of his own, nor meddled 
with those of others; and he expresses 
the greatest apprehension from his own 
dreipla (sects. 4-6), I cannot believe 





Tay viv ypddev. Moreover, Lysias, in 
that same discourse, describes his own 
position at Athens, anterior to the 
Thirty: he belonged to a rich metic 
family, and was engaged along with 
his brother Polemarchus in a large 
manufactory of shields, employing 120 
slaves (s. 20). A person thus rich and 
occupied was not likely to become a 
professed and notorious Aoyoypddos, 
though he may have been a clever and 
accomplished man. Lysias was plun- 
dered and impoverished by the Thirty; 
and he is said to have incurred much 
expense in aiding the efforts of Thra- 
sybulus. It was after this change of 
circumstances that he took to rhetoric 
as a profession; and it is to some one 
of these later years that the Platonic 
Pheedrus refers. 
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2. The seventh Epistle of Plato himself, written four or five 
years before his death (about 352 B.c.). 3. A few hints from 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon. 

To these evidences about the life of Plato, it has not been 
customary to pay much attention. The Platonic critics seem 
to regard Plato so entirely as a spiritual person (“like a 
blessed spirit, visiting earth for a short time,” to cite a 
poetical phrase applied to him by Géthe), that they disdain 
to take account of his relations with the material world, or 
with society around him. Because his mature life was con- 
secrated to philosophy, they presume that his youth must 
have been so likewise. But this is a hasty assumption. You 
cannot thus abstract any man from the social medium by 
which he is surrounded. The historical circumstances of 
Athens from Plato’s nineteenth year to his twenty-sixth 
(409-403 B.C.) were something totally different from what 
they afterwards became. They were so grave and absorbing, 
that had he been ever so much inclined to philosophy, he 
would have been compelled against his will to undertake 
active and heavy duty as a citizen. Within those years (as I 
have observed in a preceding chapter) fell the closing strug- 
gles of the Peloponnesian war; in which (to repeat words 
already cited from Thucydides) Athens became more a military 
post than a city—every citizen being almost habitually under 
arms: then the long blockade, starvation, and capture of the 
city, followed by the violences of the Thirty, the armed 
struggle under Thrasybulus, and the perilous, though fortu- 
nately successful and equitable, renovation of the democracy. 
These were not times for a young citizen, of good ,,,,... oe 


family and robust frame, to devote himself exclu- eee 


and to some 


sively to philosophy and composition. I confess Qin ambi- 
myself surprised at the assertion of Schleiermacher “™*- 

and Steinhart, that Plato composed the Charmidés and other 
dialogues under the Anarchy.*® Amidst such disquietude and 


s Steinhart, Einleitung zum Laches,| The lines of Lucretius (i. 42) bear 
p- 358, where he says that Plato com-| emphatically upon this trying season : 
posed the Charmidés, Lachés, and Pro-| Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore 
Lapores, all in 404 ek under the Thirty. Peehitad Sans animo: neque Memmi clara 
Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum Char- propago 
mides, vol. ii. p. 8. Talibus in rebus communi deesse saluti. 
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perils he could not have renounced active duty for philosophy, 
even if he had been disposed to do so. 

But, to make the case stronger, we learn from Plato’s own 
testimony in his seventh Epistle, that he was not at that 
time disposed to renounce active political life. He tells us 
himself, that as a young man he was exceedingly eager, like’ 
others of the same age, to meddle and distinguish himself in 
active politics. How natural such eagerness was, to a young 
citizen of his family and condition, may be seen by the 
analogy of his younger brother Glaukon, who was prema- 
turely impatient to come forward: as well as by that of his 
cousin Charmides, who had the same inclination, but was 
restrained by exaggerated diffidence of character. Now we 
know that the real Sokrates (very different from the Platonic 
Sokrates in the Gorgias) did not seek to deter young men of 
rank from politics, and to consign them to inactive specula- 
tion. Sokrates gives" earnest encouragement to Charmides ; 
and he does not discourage Glaukon, but only presses him to 
adjourn his pretensions until the suitable stock of preliminary 
information has been acquired. We may thus see that 
assuming the young Plato to be animated with political 
aspirations, he would certainly not be dissuaded,—nay, he 
would probably be encouraged—by Sokrates. 

Plato farther tells us that when (after the final capitulation 
of Athens) the democracy was put down and the government 
of the Thirty established, he embarked in it actively under 
the auspices of his relatives (Kritias, Charmides, &c., then in 
the ascendant), with the ardent hopes of youth* that he 
should witness and promote the accomplishment of valuable 


reforms. Experience showed him that he was mistaken. He 


t Plato, Epist. vii. p. 324 C. Néos 
eyw téTe dy wodAols 5) TavTdy eraboy- 
enOnv, ei CarTov euavTod Kipios ‘yevol- 
pny, em) Tu Kowd Tis méAEws evOds 
igva. Again, 325 EH: dore pe, 7d rpa- 
Tov ToAATS meotoy byTa dpuns em rd 
mpartew Ta Kowd, &e. 

u See the two interesting colloquies 
of Sokrates, with Glaukon and Char- 
mides (Xenoph. Men. iii. 6-7). 

Charmides was killed along with 
Kritias during the eight months called 





The Anarchy, at the battle fought with 
Thrasybulus and the democrats (Xe- 
noph. Hellen. ii. 4-19). The colloquy 
of Sokrates with Charmides, recorded 
by Xenophon in the Memorabilia, 
must have taken place at some time 
before the battle of Algospotami ; per- 
haps about 407 or 400 B.0. 

* Plato, Epist. vii. 324 D. Kal ey 
ae ovdty erafov br vedrnros, 

C. 
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became disgusted with the enormities of the Thirty, espe- 
cially with their treatment of Sokrates ; and he then ceased 
to co-operate with them. Again, after the year called the 
Anarchy, the democracy was restored, and Plato’s political 
aspirations revived along with it. He again put himself 
forward for active public life, though with less ardent hopes.¥ 
But he became dissatisfied with the march of affairs, and his 
relationship with the deceased Kritias was now a formidable 
obstacle to popularity. At length, four years after the re- 
storation of the democracy, came the trial and condemnation 
of Sokrates. It was that event which finally shocked and 
disgusted Plato, converting his previous dissatisfaction into 
an utter despair of obtaining any good results from existing 
governments. From thenceforward, he turned away from 


practice and threw himself into speculation.’ 


y Plato, Epistol. vii. 325 A. Tdaw 
dt, Bpaddtepoy pev, cidke 5€ pe Sus, 
h wept 7d mpdrrew Ta Kowa Kal TOAL- 
Tika érOuuia. 

z Plato, Epist. vii. 325 B. 3ko- 
movvTt Of jor TadTa Te Kal Tovs ayOpd- 
mous Tous mpatToytTas Ta moAiTuUcd, KC. 
325 HE. Kal rod wey oKxomely mh amo- 
oThvat, TH mote aewvoy by ylyvorro 
mepl Te ata TatTa Kal mepl THY Tacay 
moAw: ToD 5& mpdrTew ad mwepimeve Ged 
Kaipous, TeAcuTayTa BE vorjoat epi 
macay Tov viv méAcwy OTL KaK@s Edp- 
Tocoat TOALTEVOYT aL. 

I have already stated in the 84th 
chapter of my History, describing the 
visit of Plato to Dionysius in Sicily, 
that I believe the Epistles of Plato to 
be genuine, and that the seventh 
Epistle especially contains valuable 
information. Some critics undoubtedly 
are of a different opinion, and consider 
them as spurious. But even among 
these critics, several consider that the 
author of the Epistles, though not Plato 


himself, was a contemporary and well | 


informed : so that his evidence is trust- 
worthy. See K. F. Hermann, Ge- 
sammelt. Abhandlungen, pp. 282-283. 
The question has been again discussed 
recently by Ueberweg (Untersuch. tiber 
die Zeitfolge der Platon. Schriften, pp. 
120-123-125-129), who gives his own 
opinion that the letters are not by 
Plato, and produces various arguments 





to the point. His arguments are noway 
convincing to me: for the mysticism 
and pedantry of the Epistles appear to 
me in full harmony with the Timzeus 
and Leges, and with the Pythagorean 
bias of Plato’s later years, though not 
in harmony with the Protagoras, and 
various other dialogues. Yet Ueberweg 
also declares his full belief that the 
seventh Epistle is the composition of a 
well-informed contemporary, and per- 
fectly worthy of credit as to the facts; 
and K. F. Hermann declares the same! 
This is enough for my present purpose. 

The statement, trusted by all the 
critics, that Plato’s first visit to Syra- 
cuse was made when he was about 40 
years of age, depends altogether on the 
assertion of the seventh Epistle. How 
numerous are the assertions made by 
Platonic critics respecting Plato, upon 
evidence far slighter than that of these 
Epistles! Boeckh considers the seventh 
Epistle as the genuine work of Plato. 
Valentine Rose also pronounces it to be 
genuine, though he does not consider 
the other Epistles to be so (De Ari- 
stotelis Librorum Ordine, p. 25, p. 114, 
Berlin, 1854). ‘Tennemann admits the 
Epistles generally to be genuine (Sys- 
tem der Platon. Philos. i. p. 106). 

It is undeniable that these Epistles 
of Plato were recognised as genuine 
and trusted by all the critics of anti- 
quity from Aristophanes downwards. 
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This very natural recital, wherein Plato (at the age of 75) 


Plato did not Cescribes his own youth between 21 and 28—taken 


retire from . . 5 5 is 
political life 1M Conjunction with the other reasons just enumer- 
until after 5 ; 

the restora- ated—impresses upon me the persuasion, that Plato 
tion of the ‘ a . 
democracy, did not devote himself to philosophy, nor publish 
nor devote . 2 

himself to ANY of his dialogues, before the death of Sokrates : 
philosophy 

until after though he may probably have composed dramas, 
the death o " i ° ° 

Sokrates. and the beautiful epigrams which Diogenes has pre- 
served. He at first frequented the society of Sokrates, as 


many other aspiring young men frequented it (likewise that 
of Kratylus, and perhaps that of various Sophists*), from love 
of ethical debate, admiration of dialectic power, and desire to 
acquire a facility of the same kind in his own speech: not 
with any view to take up philosophy as a profession, or to 
undertake the task either of demolishing or constructing in 
the region of speculation. No such resolution was adopted 
until after he had tried political life and had been disap- 
pointed:—nor until such disappointment had been still more 
bitterly aggravated by the condemnation of Sokrates. It 
was under this feeling that Plato first consecrated himself to 
that work of philosophical meditation and authorship,—of 
inquisitive travel and converse with philosophers abroad,— 
and ultimately of teaching in the Academy—which filled up 
the remaining fifty years of his life. The death of Sokrates 
left that venerated name open to be employed as spokesman 
in his dialogues: and there was nothing in the political con- 
dition of Athens after 399 B.C., analogous to the severe and 
perilous struggle which tasked all the energies of her citizens 
from 409 B.C. down to the close of the war. 

I believe, on these grounds, that Plato did not publish any 
dialogues during the life of Sokrates. An interval of fifty- 


Cicero, Plutarch, Aristeides, &c., assert 
facts upon the authority of the Epistles. 
Those who declare the Epistles to be 
spurious and worthless, ought in con- 
sistency to reject the statements which 
Plutarch makes on the authority of the 
Epistles: they will find themselves 
compelled to discredit some of the best 
parts of his life of Dion. Compare 





Aristeides, Iep) ‘Pnropixjs Or. 5 
90-100, Dindorf, ‘ ioe 

a Compare Plat. Protagoras, 312 A, 
315 A, where the distinction is point- 
edly drawn between one who yisited 
Protagoras em réyvn, ds Snusroupyds 
éoduevos, and others who came simply 
ém madela, ws toy idubryy Kad érct- 
Oepoy mperet. 
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one years separates the death of Sokrates from that of 
Plato. Such an interval is more than sufficient for 
all the existing dialogues of Plato, without the ne- 
cessity of going back to a more youthful period 
of his age. As to distribution of the dialogues, 
earlier or later, among these fifty-one years, we have 
little or no means of judging. Plato has kept out of sight— 
with a degree of completeness which is really surprising—not 
merely his own personality, but also the marks of special 
date and the determining circumstances in which each dia- 
logue was composed. ‘Twice only does he mention his own 
name, and that simply in passing, as if it were the name of a 
third person. As to the point of time to which he himself 
assigns each dialogue, much discussion has been held how far 
Plato has departed from chronological or historical possibility ; 
how far he has brought persons together in Athens who never 
could have been there together, or has made them allude to 
events posterior to their own decease. A speaker in Athe- 
nzus® dwells, with needless acrimony, on the anachronisms 
of Plato, as if they were gross faults. Whether they are 
faults or not, may fairly be doubted: but the fact of such 
anachronisms cannot be doubted, when we have before us the 
Menexenus and the Symposion. It cannot be supposed, in 
the face of such evidence, that Plato took much pains to keep 
clear of anachronisms: and whether they be rather more or 
rather less numerous, is a question of no great moment. 


AIL Plato’s 
dialogues 
were com- 
posed during 
the fifty-one 
years after 
the death of 
Sokrates. 


b Jn the Apologia, c. 28, p. 38, So- 
krates alludes to Plato as present in 
court, and as offering to become gua- 
rantee, along with others, for his fine. 
In the Phedon, Plato is mentioned as 
being sick; to explain why he was not 
present at the last scene of Sokrates 
(Pheedon, p. 59). Diog. L. iii. 37. 

The pathos as well as the detail of 
the narrative in the Phedon makes one 
imagine that Plato really was present 
atthe scene. But being obliged, by the 
uniform scheme of his compositions, to 
provide another narrator, he could not 
suffer it to be supposed that he was 
himself present, 

T have already remarked, that this 





mention of Plato in the third person 
(Ada 8€, oluat, no8éver) was probably 
one of the reasons which induced Pa- 
neetius to declare the Pheedon not to be 
the work of Plato. 

¢ Atheneeus, v. pp. 220, 221. Didy- 
mus also attacked Plato as departing 
from historical truth—émipuduevos TG 
TAdtwvt &s mapioropodyT: — against 
which the scholiast (ad Leges,i. p. 630) 
defends him. Groen van Prinsteren, 
Prosopogr. p. 16. The rhetor Aristeides 
has some remarks of the same kind, 
though less acrimonious (Orat. xlvii. 
p- 435, Dind.) than the speaker in 
Atheneus, 
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T now conclude my enquiry respecting the Platonic Canon. 
The presumption in favour of that Canon, as laid 
down by Thrasyllus, is stronger (as I showed in the 
preceding Chapter) than it is in regard to ancient 
ries bywhich authors generally of the same age: being traceable, 
condemned. in the last result, through the Alexandrine Museum, 
to authenticating manuscripts in the Platonic school, and to 
members of that school who had known and cherished Plato 
himself.t I have reviewed the doctrines of several recent 
critics who discard this Canon as unworthy of trust, and who 
set up for themselves a type of what Plato must have been, 
derived from a certain number of items in the Canon—reject- 
ing the remaining items as unconformable to their hypo- 
thetical type. The different theories which they have laid 
down respecting general and systematic purposes of Plato 
(apart from the purpose of each separate composition), appear 
to me uncertified and gratuitous. The “internal reasons,” 
upon which they justify rejection of various dialogues, are only 
another phrase for expressing their own different theories re- 
specting Plato asa philosopher and asa writer. For my part 
I decline to discard any item of the Thrasyllean Canon, upon 
such evidence as they produce: I think it a safer and more 
philosophical proceeding to accept the entire Canon, and to 
accommodate my general theory of Plato (in so far as I am 
able to frame one) to each and all of its contents. 
Considering that Plato’s period of philosophical composition 
extended over fifty years, and that the circumstances 
of his life are most imperfectly known to us—it is 
surely hazardous to limit the range of his varieties, 
on the faith of a critical repugnance, not merely 
subjective and fallible, but withal entirely of modern growth: 
to assume, as basis of reasoning, the admiration raised by a 


The Thrasyl- 
lean Canon is 
more w: rthy 
of trust than 
the modern 

critical theo- 


Unsafe 
grounds 
upon which 
those 
theories 
proceed, 


4 J find this position distinctly as- 
serted, and the authority of the Thra- 
syllean catalogue, as certifying the 
genuine works of Plato, vindicated, by 
Yxem, in his able dissertation on the 
Kleitophon of Plato (pp. 1-3, Berlin, 
1846). But Yxem does not set forth 
the grounds of this opinion so fully as 





the present state of the question de- 
mands. Moreoyer, he combines it with 
another opinion, upon which he insists 
even at greater length, and from which 
I altogether dissent—that the tetralo- 
gies of Thrasyllus exhibit the genuine 
order established by Plato himself 
among the Dialogues. 
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few of the finest dialogues—and then to argue that no com- 
position inferior to this admired type, or unlike to it in doe- 
trine or handling, can possibly be the work of Plato. “The 
Minos, Theagés, Epistole, Epinomis, &c., are unworthy of 
Plato: nothing so inferior in excellence can have been com- 
posed by him. No dialogue can be admitted as genuine 
which contradicts another dialogue, or which advocates any 
low or incorrect or un-Platonic doctrine. No dialogue can 
pass which is adverse to the general purpose of Plato as an 
improver of morality, and a teacher of the doctrine of Ideas.” 
On such grounds as these we are called upon to reject various 
dialogues: and there is nothing upon which, generally speak- 
ing, so much stress is laid as upon inferior excellence. For 
my part, I cannot recognise any of them as sufficient grounds 
of exception. I have no difficulty in believing, not merely 
that Plato (like Aristophanes) produced many successive 
novelties, “not-at all similar one to the other, and all 
clever’ °—but also that among these novelties, there were 
inferior dialogues as well as superior: that in different dia- 
logues he worked out different, even contradictory, points of 
view—and among them some which critics declare to be low 
and objectionable: that we have among his works unfinished 
fragments and abandoned sketches, published without order, 
and perhaps only after his death. 

It may appear strange, but it is true, that Schleiermacher, 
the leading champion of Plato’s central purpose and Opinions of 


: . : . chleier- 
systematic unity from the beginning, lays down a macher, 


doctrine to the same effect. He says, “Truly, ogi 

nothing can be more preposterous, than when people demand 
that all the works even of a great master shall be of 
equal perfection—or that such as are not equal, shall be 
regarded as not composed by him.” Zeller expresses himself 


in the same manner, and with as little reserve.’ These emi- 


e Aristophan. Nubes, 539. man yerlangt, dass alle Werke auch 
"ANN del Karvas ldéas elopépav copiCouat, eines grossen Meisters von gleicher 
Ovdév AAAHAaLo dpolas, Kai mdcas dekias. Volkommenheit seyn sollten—oder die 


f Schleiermacher, Hinleitung zum | es nicht sind, soll er nicht verfertigt 
Menon, vol. iii. p. 337. “Und wahrlich, | haben.” ; ; 
nichts ist wohl wunderlicher, als wenn | Compare Zeller, Geschichte der Phi- 
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nent critics here proclaim a general rule which neither they 
nor others follow out. 

I find elsewhere in Schleiermacher, another opinion, not less 
important, in reference to disallowance of dialogues, on purely 
internal grounds. Take the Gorgias and the Protagoras : both 
these two dialogues are among the most renowned of the 
catalogue: both have escaped all suspicion as to legitimacy, 
even from Ast and Socher, the two boldest of all disfranchising 
critics. In the Protagoras, Sokrates maintains an elaborate 
argument to prove, against the unwilling Protagoras, that the 
Good is identical with the Pleasurable, and the Evil identical 
with the Painful: in the Gorgias, Sokrates holds an argument 
equally elaborate, to show that Good is essentially different 
from Pleasurable, Evil from Painful. What the one affirms, 
the other denies. Moreover, Schleiermacher himself charac- 
terises the thesis vindicated by Sokrates in the Protagoras, as 


losophie der Griechen, vol. ii. p. 322, 
ed. 2nd, 

It is to be remembered that this 
opinion of Schleiermacher refers only 
to completed works of the same master. 
Youare not authorised in rejecting any 
completed work as spurious, on the 
ground that it is not equal in merit to 
some other. Still less, then, are you 
authorised in rejecting, on the like 
ground, an uncompleted work—a pro- 
fessed fragment, or a preliminary 
sketch. Of this nature are several of 
the minor items in the Thrasyllean 
canon, 

M. Boeckh, in his Commentary on 
the dialogue called Minos, has as- 
signed the reasons which induce him to 
throw out that dialogue, together with 
the Hipparchus, from the genuine 
works of Plato (and farther to consider 
both of them, and the pseudo-Platonic 
dialogues De Justo and De Virtute, as 
works of Siuwy 6 cKutre’s: with this 
latter hypothesis I have here no con- 
cern). He admits fully that the Minos 
is of the Platonic age and irreproach- 
able in style—“ veteris esse et Attici 
scriptoris, probus sermo, antiqui mores, 
totus denique character, spondent” 
(p. 32). Next, he not only admits that 
it is like Plato, but urges the too great 
likeness to Plato as one of the points of 
his case. He says that it is a bad, 





stupid, and unskilful imitation of dif- 
ferent Platonic dialogues : “ Pergamus 
ad alteram partem nostre argumenta- 
tionis, eamque etiam firmiorem, de 
nimid similitudine Platonicorum ali- 
quot locorum. Nam de hoc quidem 
conveniet inter omnes doctos et in- 
doctos, Platonem se ipsum haud posse 
imitari: ni forté quis dubitet de sana 
ejus mente” (p. 23). In the sense 
which Boeckh intends, I agree that 
Plato did not imitate himself: in 
another sense, I think that he did. I 
mean that his consummate composi- 
tions were preceded by shorter, partial, 
incomplete sketches, which he after- 
wards worked up, improved, and re- 
modelled. I do not understand how 
Plato could have composed such works 
as Republic, Protagoras, Gorgias, Sym- 
posion, Pheedrus, Pheedon, &c., without 
having before him many of these pre- 
paratory sketches. That some of these 
sketches should have been preserved is 
what we might naturally expect; and 
I believe Minos and Hipparchus to be 
among them. I do not wonder that 
they are of inferior merit. One point 
on which Boeckh (pp. 7, 8) contends 
that Hipparchus and Minos are unlike 
to Plato is, that the collocutor with 
Sokrates is anonymous. But we find 
anonymous talkers in the Protagoras, 
Sophistés, Politikus, and Leges. 
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“entirely un-Sokratic and un-Platoniec.”* Tf internal grounds 
of repudiation are held to be available against the Thrasyllean 
canon, how can such grounds exist in greater force than those 
which are here admitted to bear against the Protagoras— 
That it exhibits Sokrates as contradicting the Sokrates of the 
Gorgias—That it exhibits him farther as advancing and 
proving, at great length, a thesis “entirely un-Sokratic and 
un-Platonic”? Since the critics all concur in disregarding 
these internal objections, as insufficient to raise even a sus- 
picion against the Protagoras, I cannot concur with them 
when they urge the like objections as valid and irresistible 
against other dialogues. 

I may add, as farther illustrating this point, that there are 
few dialogues in the list against which stronger objections on 
internal grounds can be brought, than Leges and Menexenus. 
Yet both of them stand authenticated, beyond all reasonable 
dispute, as genuine works of Plato, not merely by the Canon 


of Thrasyllus, but also by the 


& Schleiermacher, Hinleitung zum 
Protagoras, vol. i.p. 232. “Jene ganz 
unsokratische und unplatonische An- 
sicht, dass das Gute nichts anderes ist 
als das Angenehme.” 

So also in the Parmenides, we find 
a host of unsolved objections against 
the doctrine of Ideas, upon which in 
other dialogues Plato so emphatically 
insists. Accordingly, Socher, resting 
upon this discrepancy as an “internal 
ground,” declares the Parmenides not 
to be the work of Plato. But the other 
crities refuse to go along with this in- 
ference. J think they are right in so 
refusing. But this only shows how 
little such internal grounds are to be 
trusted, as evidence to prove spurious- 
ness. 

hb See Ast,Platon’s Leben und Schrif- 
ten, p. 384; and still more, Zeller, 
Platonische Studien, pp. 1-131, Tiibin- 
gen, 1839. In that treatise, where 
Zeller has set forth powerfully the 
grounds for denying the genuineness 
of the Leges, he relied so much upon 
the strength of this negative case, as 
to discredit the direct testimony of 
Aristotle affirming the Leges to be 
genuine. InhisHistory of Philosophy, 
Zeller altered this opinion, and ad- 


VOL. I. 


testimony of Aristotle.® 


mitted the Leges to be genuine. But 
Striimpell adheres to the earlier 
opinion given by Zeller, and main- 
tains that the partial recantation is 
noway justified. (Geschichte der Prak- 
tischen Philosophie der Griechen, p. 
457:) 

Suckow mentions (Form der Plato- 
nischen Schriften, 1855, p. 135) that 
Zeller has in a subsequent work re-. 
yerted to his former opinion, denying 
the genuineness of the Leges. Suckow 
himself denies it also; relying not 
merely on the internal objections 
against it, but also on a passage of 
Tsokrates (ad Philippum, p. 84), which 
he considers to sanction his opinion, 
but which (in my judgment) entirely 
fails to bear him out. 

Suckow attempts to show (p. 55), 
and Ueberweg partly countenances the 
same opinion, that the two passages in 
which Aristotle alludes to the Me- 
nexenus (Rhetoric, i. 9, iii, 14) do not 
prove that he (Aristotle) considered it 
as a work of Plato, because he mentions 
the name of Sokrates only, and not 
that of Plato. But this is to require 
from a witness such precise specifica- 
tion as we cannot reasonably expect. 





Aristotle, alluding to the Menexenus 
P 
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While adhering therefore to the Canon of Thrasyllus, I do 
not think myself obliged to make out that Plato is 
either like to himself, or equal to himself, or con- 
sistent with himself, throughout all the dialogues 
included therein, and throughout the period of fifty 
years during which these dialogues were composed. 


Any true 
theory of 
Plato must 
recognise all 
his varieties, 
and must be 
based upon 
all the works 
in the Canon, 


not upon . . : 

some tothe Plato is to be found in all and each of the dialogues, 
exclusion of : 

the rest. not in an imaginary type abstracted from some to 


the exclusion of the rest. The critics reverence so much this 
type of their own creation, that they insist on bringing out 
a result consistent with it, either by interpretation specially 
contrived, or by repudiating what will not harmonise. Such 
sacrifice of the inherent diversity, and separate individuality, 
of the dialogues, to the maintenance of a supposed unity of 
type, style, or purpose, appears to me an error. In fact, 
there exists, for us, no personal Plato any more than there is 


a personal Shakespeare. 


Says, Swxparys ev Te’ Emiraply :.just as, | 


in alluding to the Gorgias in another 
place (Sophist. Elench. 12, p. 173), he 
says, KaAduKarjs ev 76 Topyla: and 
again, in alluding to the Pheedon, 6 év 
T@ baltdwvi Soxpatns (De Gen. et Cor- 
rupt. ii. 9, p. 335): not to mention his 
allusions in the Politica to the Platonic 
Republic, under the name of Sokrates. 
No instance can be produced in which 
Aristotle cites any Sokratic dialogue, 
composed by Antisthenes, Aischines, 
&e., or any other of the Sokratic com- 
panions except Plato. And when we 
read in Aristotle’s Politica (ii. 3-3) 
the striking compliment paid—Td pev 
ody mepitTdoy éxovot mavTes of TOD Sa- 
Kpatous Adyot, Kal Td KouWdy, Kad Td 
KawéTomoyv, Kal TO CnTnTiKOV? KAaA@s dE 
mivta tows xaderdy—we cannot surely 
imagine that he intends to designate 
any other dialogues than those com- 
posed by Plato. 

i The only manifestation of the per- 
sonal Plato is in the Epistole. Ihave 
already said that I accept these as 
genuine, though most eritics do not, 
I consider them valuable illustrations 
of his character, as far as they go. 
They are all written after he was 
more than sixty years of age. And 
most of them relate to his relations 
with Dionysius the younger, with Dion, 





Plato (except in the Epistole) never 


and with Sicilian affairs generally. 
This was a peculiar and outlying 
phase of Plato’s life, during which 
(through the instigation of Dion, and 
at the sacrifice of his own peace of 
mind) he became involved in the world 
of political action: he had to deal with 
real persons, passions, and interests— 
with the feeble character, literary vel- 
leities, and jealous apprehensions of 
Dionysius—the reforming vehemence 
and unpopular harshness of Dion—the 
courtiers, the soldiers, and the people 
of Syracuse, all moved by different pas- 
sions, of which he had had no practical 
experience. It could not be expected 
that, amidst such turbulent elements, 
Plato as an adviser could effect much: 
yet I do not think that he turned his 
chances, doubtful as they were, to the 
best account, I have endeavoured to 
show this in the tenth volume of my 
History of Greece, c. 84. But at all 
events, these operations lay apart from 
Plato’s true world—the speculation, 
dialectic, and lectures of the Academy 
at Athens. The Epistole, however, 
present some instructive points, bear- 
ing upon Plato’s opinions about writing 
as a medium of philosophical commu- 
nication and instruction to learners, 
which I shall notice in the suitable 
place. 
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appears before us, nor gives us any opinion as his own: he 
is the unseen prompter of different characters who converse 
aloud in a number of distinct dramas—each drama a separate 
work, manifesting its own point of view, affirmative or nega- 
tive, consistent or inconsistent with the others, as the case 
may be. In so far as I venture to present a general view of 
one who keeps constantly in the dark—who delights to dive, 
and hide himself, not less difficult to catch than the supposed 
Sophist in his own dialogue called Sophistés—I shall consider 
it as subordinate to the dialogues, each and all: and above 
all, it must be such as to include and acknowledge not merely 


diversities, but also inconsistencies and contradictions.* 


k I transcribe from the instructive 
work of M. Ernest Renan, Averroes et 
U Averroisme, a passage in which he 
deprecates the proceeding of criticswho 
presume uniform consistency through- 
out the works of Aristotle,and make out 
their theory partly by forcible exegesis, 
partly by setting aside as spurious all 
those compositions which oppose them. 
The remark applies more forcibly to 
the dialogues of Plato, who is much 
less systematic than Aristotle :— 

“On a combattu lVinterprétation 
d’Averroes, et soutenu que lintellect 
actif n’est pour Aristote qu’une faculté 
delVame. L’intellect passif n’est alors 
que la faculté de recevoir les payrdo- 
para: Vintellect actif n’est que l’in- 
duction s’exergant sur les gpaytdcwara 
et en tirant les idées générales. Ainsi 
Yon fait concorder la théorie exposée 
dans le troisiéme livre du Traité de 
VY Ame, avec celle des Seconds Analy- 
tiques, ou Aristote semble réduire le 
role de la raison a Vinduction géné- 
ralisant les faits dela sensation. Certes, 
jene me dissimule pas qu’ Aristote pa- 
rait souvent enyisager le vots comme 
personnel & ’homme. Son attention 
constante a répeter que Vintellect est 
identique 4 Vintelligible, que Vintel- 
lect passe & V’acte quand il devient 
Vobjet qu’il pense, est difficile & con- 
cilier ayee ’hypothese d’un intellect 
séparé de Vhomme. Mais il est dan- 
gereux de faire ainsi coincider de force 
les différens apercus des anciens. Les 
anciens philosophaient souvent sans se 





limiter dans un systeme—traitant le 
méme sujet selon les points de vue qui 
s’offraient a eux, ou qui leur étaient 
offerts par les écoles antérieures—sans 
s’inquieter des differences qui pou- 
vaient exister entre ces divers troncons 
dethéorie. Lest puéril de chercher ales 
mettre V’accord avec eux mémes, quand. 
eux mémes s’en sont peu souciés. 
Autant vaudrait, comme certains cri- 
tiques Allemands, déclarer interpolés 
tous les passages que lon ne peut con- 
cilier avec les autres. Ainsi, la théorie 
des Seconds Analytiques et celles du 
troisiéme livre de l’Ame, sans se con- 
tredire expressément, représentent 
deux apercus profondément distincts 
et d’origine différente, sur le fait de 
Vintelligence.” (Averroes et l’Aver- 
roisme, p. 97, Paris, 1852.) 

There is also in Striimpell (Gesch. 
der Prakt. Phil. der Griech. vor 
Aristot. p. 200) a good passage to the 
same purpose as the above from M. 
Renan: disapproving this presump- 
tion,—that the doctrines of every 
ancient philosopher must of course be 
systematic and coherent with each 
other—as “a phantom of modern 
times:” and pointing out that both 
Plato and Aristotle founded their 
philosophy, not upon any one govern- 
ing épx? alone, from which exclusively 
consequences are deduced, but upon 
several distinct, co-ordinate, indepen- 
dent points of view: each of which is 
by turns followed out, not always con- 
sistently with the others. 


p2 
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CHAPTER VIL 
PLATONIC COMPOSITIONS GENERALLY. 


On looking through the collection of works enumerated in 
Variety and the Thrasyllean Canon, the first impression made 
visiblein Upon us respecting the author 1s, that which is 
writings. | expressed in the epithets applied to him by Cicero 
—“yarius et multiplex et copiosus.” Such epithets bring 
before us the variety in Plato’s points of view and methods 
of handling—the multiplicity of the topics discussed—the 
abundance of the premisses and illustrations suggested :* 
comparison being taken with other literary productions of the 
same age. It is scarcely possible to find any one predicate 
truly applicable to all of Plato’s works. Every predicate is 
probably true in regard to some :—none in regard to all. 

Several critics of antiquity considered Plato as essentially 
Platoboth a sceptic—that is, a Searcher or Enquirer, not 
sceptical and A . 
dogmatical. reaching any assured or proved result. They denied 
to him the character of a dogmatist: they maintained that he 
neither established nor enforced any affirmative doctrines.> 
This latter statement is carried too far. Plato is sceptical in 
some dialogues, dogmatical in others. And the catalogue 
of Thrasyllus shows that the sceptical dialogues (Dialogues 
of Search or Investigation) are more numerous than the 
dogmatical (Dialogues of Exposition)—as they are also, 
speaking generally, more animated and interesting. 

Again, Aristotle declared the writing of Plato to be some- 


@ The rhetor Aristeides, comparing | gination. Plato (as he truly says Orat. 
Plato with Alschines (7. e. Alschines | xlvi. “Yrtp ray Terrdpwy, p. 295, Din- 
Socraticus, disciple of Sokrates also), | dorf), rs pioews ypira meptovala, &e. 
remarks that Adschines was more likely > Diogen. Laert. iii. 52. Prolegomen. 
to report what Sokrates really said, | Platon, Philosop. ec. 10, vol. vi. 205, of 
from being inferior in productive ima- | K. F, Hermann’s edition of Plato. 
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thing between poetry and prose, and even the philoso- 
phical doctrine of Plato respecting Ideas, to derive 
all its apparent plausibility from poetic metaphors. 

The affirmation is true, up to a certain point. Sein aliaay 
Many of the dialogues display an exuberant vein of poetry, 
which was declared—not by Aristotle alone, but by many 
other critics contemporary with Plato—to be often misplaced 
and excessive—and which appeared the more striking because 
the dialogues composed by the other Sokratie companions 
were all of them plain and unadorned.* The various mythes, 
in the Pheedrus and elsewhere, are announced expressly as 
soaring above the conditions of truth and logical appreciation. 
Moreover, we find occasionally an amount of dramatic vi- 
yacity, and of artistic antithesis between the speakers intro- 
duced, which might have enabled Plato, had he composed for 
the drama as a profession, to contend with success for the 
prizes at the Dionysiac festivals. But here again, though 
this is true of several dialogues, it is not true of others. In 
the Parmenidés, Timeus, and the Leges, such elements will 
be looked for in vain. In the Timeus, they are exchanged 
for a professed cosmical system, including much mystic and 
oracular affirmation, without proof to support it, and without 


Poetical vein 
predominant 
in some com- 





¢ See Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Cn. | Kekilius of Kalakté—not only blamed 


Pomp. 756, De Adm. Vi Dic. Dem. 
950, where he recognises the contrast 
between Plato and 7d Swxpatindy d5- 
SacKkadciov ray. His expression is re- 
markable: Tadra yap of te kar’ avtby 
ryevduevor mdvTes emiTmaow ay Th ov6- 
pata ovdty bei we Aéyew. Epistol. ad 
Cn. Pomp. p. 761; also 757. See also 
Diog. L. iii. 37; Aristotel. Metaph. A. 
QQI, a. 22. 

Cicero and Quintilian say the same 
about Plato’s style: “ Multum supra 
prosam orationem, et quam Greci pe- 
destrem yocant, surgit: ut mihi non 
hominis ingenio, sed quodam Delphico 
videatur oraculo instinctus.” Quintil. 
x. 1; Cicero, Orator. c. 20, Lucian, Pis- 
cator. ¢, 22. 

Sextus Empiricus designates the 
same tendency under the words Ty 
Tadtwvos avetdwdorolnow. Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. iii. 189. 

Tie Greek het of the Augustan 
age—Dionysius of Halikarnassus and 





the style of Plato for excessive, over- 
strained, and misplaced metaphor, but 
Keekilius goes so far as to declare a de- 
cided preference for Lysias over Plato. 
(Dionys. Hal. De Vi Demosth. pp. 1025- 
1037, De Comp. Verb. p. 190 R; Lon- 
ginus, De Sublimitat. ¢. 32.) The num- 
ber of critics who censured the manner 
and doctrine of Plato (critics both con- 
temporary with him and subsequent) 
was considerable (Dionys. H. Hp. ad 
Pomp. p. 757). Dionysius and the 
critics of his age had before their eyes 
the contrast of the Asiatic style of rhe- 
toric, prevalent in their time, with the 
Attic style representedby Demosthenes 
and Lysias. They wished to uphold 
the force and simplicity of the Attic, 
against the tumid, wordy, pretensive 
Asiatic ; and they considered the Phe- 
drus, with other compositions of Plato, 
as falling under the same censure with 
the Asiatic. See Burckhardt, Ceecilii 


| Rhetoris Fragm., Berlin, 1863, p. 15. 
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opponents to test it: in the Leges, for ethical sermons, and 
religious fulminations, proclaimed by a dictatorial authority. 

One feature there is, which is declared by Schleiermacher 
and others to be essential to all the works of Plato 
—the form of dialogue. Here Schleiermacher’s 
assertion, literally taken, is incontestable. Plato 
always puts his thoughts into the mouth of some 
spokesman: he never speaks in hisown name. All 
the works of Plato which we possess (excepting the Epistles, 
and the Apology, which last I consider to be a report of what 
Sokrates himself said) are dialogues. But under this same 
name, many different realities are found to be contained. In 
the Timeeus and Kritias the dialogue is simply introductory 
to a continuous exposition—in the Menexenus, to a rhetorical 
discourse : while in the Leges, and even in Sophistés, Politi- 
kus, and others, it includes no antithesis nor interchange 
between two independent minds, but is simply a didactic 
lecture, put into interrogatory form, and broken into frag- 
ments small enough for the listener to swallow at once: he 
by his answer acknowledging the receipt. If therefore the 
affirmation of Schleiermacher is intended to apply to all the 
Platonic compositions, we must confine it to the form, without 
including the spirit, of dialogue. 

It is in truth scarcely possible to resolve all the diverse 
No one com- manifestations of the Platonic mind into one higher 
tefete per- unity; or to predicate, about Plato as an intel- 
Plato’sworks. lectual person, anything which shall be applicable 
at once to the Protagoras, Gorgias, Parmenidés, Phaedrus, 
Symposion, Philébus, Pheedon, Republic, Timeeus, and Leges. 
Plato was sceptic, dogmatist, religious mystic and inquisitor, 
mathematician, philosopher, poet (erotic as well as satirical), 
rhetor, artist—all in one:* or at least, all in succession, 


Form of 
dialogue— 
universal to 
this extent, 
that Plato 
never speaks 
in his own 
name. 


4 Dikeearchus affirmed that Plato 
was a compound of Sokrates with Py- 
thagoras. Plutarch calls him also a 
compound of Sokrates with Lykureus. 
(Plutarch, Symposiae. viii. 2,p. 719 B.) 

Nemesius the Platonist (Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang. xiy. 5-7-8) repeats the 
saying of Dikeearchus, and describes 
Plato as midway between Pythagoras 





and Sokrates; pereday Mv0aydpov rad 
wxpdrovs. No three persons could be 
more disparate than Lykureus, Pytha- 
goras, and Sokrates. But there are be- 
sides various other attributes of Plato, 
which are not included under either of 
the heads of this tripartite character. 
The Stoic philosopher Spherus 
composed a work in three books—tep) 
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throughout the fifty years of his philosophical life. At one 
time his exuberant dialectical impulse claims satisfaction, 
manifesting itself in a string of ingenious doubts and unsolved 
contradictions: at another time, he is full of theological anti- 
pathy against those who libel Helios and Seléné, or who 
deny the universal providence of the Gods: here, we have un- 
qualified confessions of ignorance, and protestations against 
the false persuasion of knowledge, as alike widespread and 
deplorable—there, we find a description of the process of 
building up the Kosmos from the beginning, as if the author 
had been privy to the inmost purposes of the Demiurgus. In 
one dialogue the erotic fever is in the ascendant, distributed 
between beautiful youths and philosophical concepts, and 
confounded with a religious inspiration and furor which 
supersedes and transcends human sobriety (Pheedrus): in 
another, all vehement impulses of the soul are stigmatised 
and repudiated, no honourable scope being left for anything 
but the calm and passionless Nous (Philébus, Pheedon). 
Satire is exchanged for dithyramb, and mythe,—and one 
ethical point of view for another (Protagoras, Gorgias). The 
all-sufficient dramatising power of the master gives full effect 
to each of these multifarious tendencies. On the whole—to 
use a comparison of Plato himself*—the Platonic sum total 
somewhat resembles those fanciful combinations of animals 
imagined in the Hellenic mythology—an aggregate of distinct 
and disparate individualities, which look like one because 
they are packed in the same external wrapper. 
Furthermore, if we intend to affirm anything about Plato 
as a whole, there is another fact which ought to be taken 


into account. We know him only from his dialogues, and 


Avkotpyov kal Swpdrouvs—(Diog. La. 
vii. 178). He probably compared 
therein the Platonic Republic with 
theSpartan constitution and discipline. 

e Plato, Republ. ix. 588 C. Ota pu- 
OoroyotvTa: madauat yeverbu pices, 
4 re Xmalpas nal % SKvadns, kab a 
KepBépov, kal %AAa Twes ouxvad Aé- 
ryovrat Evumedunvias idéar modAal eis Ev 
rvyevécOar—Mepimadaoy 81) adrots iwley 
éva eixdva, Thy Tov avOpdmov—Hote TE 
uh dvvapevm Ta evTds bpav, GAAG Td 





fiw udvov ®rvtpoy dpayti, ty Gov oal- 
veobai—év Opwror. 

f Trendelenburg not only adopts 
Schleiermacher’s theory of a precon- 
ceived and systematic purpose connect- 
ing together all Plato’s dialogues, but 
eyen extends this purpose to Plato’s 
oral lectures ; “Id pro certo habendum 
est, sicut prioribus dialogis quasi pree- 
parat (Plato) posteriores, posterioribus 
evolvit priores—ita et in scholis con- 
tinuasse dialogos; quee reliquerit, ab- 
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from a few scraps of information, 


The real 
Plato was not 
merely a 
writer of 
dialogues, but 
also lecturer 
and president 
of a school. 
In this last 
important 
function le is 
scarcely at all 
known to us. 
Notes of his 


But Plato was not merely 
a composer of dialogues. He was lecturer, and 
chief of a school, besides. The presidency of that 
school, commencing about 386 B.c., and continued 
by him with great celebrity for the last half (nearly 
forty years) of his life, was his most important 
function. Among his contemporaries he must have 

exercised greater influence through his school than 
ty dts through his writings. Yet in this character of 
school-teacher and lecturer, he is almost unknown to us: 
for the few incidental allusions which have descended to us, 
through the Aristotelian commentators, only raise curiosity 


without satisfying it. 


The little information which we pos- 


sess respecting Plato’s lectures, relates altogether to those 


solvisse; atque omnibus ad summa 
principia perductis, intima quasi se- 
mina aperuisse.” (Trendelenburg, De 
Ideis et Numeris Platonis, p. 6.) 

This opinion is surely not borne 
out—it seems even contradicted—by 
all the information which we possess 
(very scanty indeed) about the Platonic 
lectures. Plato delivered therein his 
Pythagorean doctrines, merging his 
Ideas in the Pythagorean numerical 
symbols: and Aristotle, far from con- 
sidering this as a systematic and in- 
tended evolution of doctrine at first 
imperfectly unfolded, treats it as an 
additional perversion and confusion, 
introduced into a doctrine originally 
erroneous. In regard to the transition 
of Plato from the doctrine of Ideas to 
that of Ideal Numbers, see Aristotel. 
Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 9, 1080, a. 12 
(with the commentary of Bonitz, pp. 

39-541), A. 987, b. 20. 

M. Boeckh, too, accounts for the 
obseure and enigmatical speaking of 
Plato in various dialogues, by sup- 
posing that he cleared up all the diffi- 
culties in his oral lectures. ‘“ Platon 
deutet nur an—spricht meinethalben 
rathselhaft (in den Gesetzen); aber 
gerade so rathselhaft spricht er yon 
diesen Sachen im Timaeus: er pflegt 
mathematische Theoreme nur anzu- 
deuten, nicht zu entwickeln: ich 
glaube, weil er siein den Vortragen aus- 
fiihrte,” &ce. (Untersuchungen iiber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, p. 50.) 

This may be true about the mathe- 





matical theorems; but I confess that I 
see no proof of it. Though Plato ad- 
mits that his doctrine in the Timzus is 
andys Adyos, yet he expressly intimates 
that the hearers are instructed persons, 
able to follow him (Timeeus, p. 53 C.). 
& M. Renan, in his work, ‘ Averroes 
et  Averroisme,’ pp. 257-325, remarks 
that several of the Italian professors 
of philosophy, at Padua and other 
universities, exercised far greater in- 
fluence through their lectures than 
through their published works, He 
says respecting Cremonini (Professor 
at Padua, 1590-1620):—“Tl a été 
jusqwici apprécié d’une manieére fort 
incomplete par les historiens de la 
philosophie. On nel’ajugé que par ses 
écrits imprimés, qui ne sont que des 
dissertations de peu d’importance, et 
ne peuvent en aucune maniere faire 
comprendre la renommée colossale & 
laquelle il parvint. Cremonini n’est 
quwun professeur: ses cours sont sa 
yéritable philosophie. Aussi, tandis 
que ses €crits se vendaient fort mal, les 
rédactions de ses legons se répandaient 
dans toute l’Italie et méme au dela des 
monts. On sait que les éléves préférent 
souvent aux textes imprimes, les 
cahiers qwils ont ainsi recueillis de la 
bouche de leurs professeurs. En gé- 
néral, c’est dans les cahiers, beaucoup 
plus que dans les sources imprimées, 
qwil faut étudier ’école de Padoue. 
Pour Cremonini, cette tache est facile ; 
car les copies de ses cours sont innom- 
brables dans le nord de l’Italie.” 
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which he delivered upon the Ipsum Bonum or Summum 
Bonum at some time after Aristotle became his pupil—that 
is, during the last eighteen years of Plato’s life. Aristotle 
and other hearers took notes of these lectures: Aristotle even 
composed an express work now lost (De Bono or De Philo- 
sophia), reporting with comments of his own these oral doc- 
trines of Plato, together with the analogous doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans. We learn that Plato gave continuous lectures, 
dealing with the highest and most transcendental concepts 
(with the constituent elements or factors of the Platonic Ideas 
or Ideal Numbers: the first of these factors being The One 
—the second, The Indeterminate Dyad, or The Great and 
Little, the essentially indefinite), and that they were mystic 


and enigmatical, difficult to understand.» 


One remarkable observation, 


has been transmitted to us.i 


4h Aristotle (Physic. iv. p. 209, b. 34) | 


alludes to ra Acydueva &ypaha déyuara 
of Plato, and their discordance on one 
point with the Timeus. 

Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic. f. 104 
b. p. 302, a. 11, Brandis. ’Apyas yap at 
Tay aicOytay Td ev, Kal Thy adbpior by 
gact dudda Adyew Thy TlAdtwva. Thy d& 
adpioroy Sudda Kat ev Tots vonTois TiGels, 
dareipoy elvat rcyer, kal To wéya 5é Kad 
7) pikpoy apxas tiWels, &reipa elva 
frAeyey ev tots wep) Tayabod Adyots, os 
6 *ApiororéAns Kal ‘Hpardelins Kal ‘Eo- 
Tiatos kal %Adot TOU TlAaravos Eraipor 
Tapayevdmevot aveypdwayrTo 
Tau PnOévtTa, aiviypatwdas ws 
€6/7On- Topddpios d€ diapOpody adres 
emayyeAdouevos TAde Tepl aiTay eypae. 
Compare another passage of the same 
Scholia, p. 334, b. 28, p. 371, b. 26. 
Tas aypdpous cvvovotas Tod TlAdtwvos 
altos 6 “ApiororéAns amreypdwaro. 372, 
A. Td pcOextixby éy wey Tais wep) Ta- 
yabod cvvovolas méya rad pixpdoy exdrer, 
ev 6€ TG Tyaly trnv, hy Kal xdpay rad 
tomov wvouace. Comp. 371, a 5, and 
the two extracts from Simplikius, cited 
by Zeller, De Hermodoro, pp. 20, 21. 
By &ypada doypara, or t&ypadbo. cvy- 
ovo, we are to understand opinions 





or colloquies not written down (or not 
communicated to others as writings) | 
by Plato himself: thus distinguished | 


made upon them by Aristotle, 


There were lectures announced 


from his written dialogues. Aristotle, 
in the treatise De Anima, i. 2, p, 404, 
b. 18, refers to év rots rep) birocodlas : 
which Simplikius thus explains, ep? 
procoplas viv Aéyer TH Tept Tod 
-Ayabod ate ex Tis TlAdt@vos dvarye- 
ypaupeva avvovatas, éy ois toropet rds 
Te Tv6ayopetovs kal MAatwvinds ep) 
Tay bytwy Setas. Philoponus reports 
the same*thing: see Trendelenburg’s 
Comm. on De Anima, p. 220. Compare 
Alexand. ad Aristot, Met. A. 992, p. 
581, a. 2, Schol. Brandis. 

i Aristoxenus, Harmon. ii. p. 30. 
Kaddmep ’ApirroréAns aed dinyetro robs 
tAclotous Tay akovodyTwy mapa TIAd- 
Twvos Thy wept Tod wya0od axpdacw 
maple: mpocear yap ExacToyv bmokap- 
Bdvovra AWecOait Te TaY vomComevar 
avOpwrlywy aryabGy'—bre St oavelnoay 
of Adyou Tep) wa nudtoy Kad apibuay rar 
yewmetplas Kal daotpodroylas, Kal 7d 
méepas ott dyabdy eorw ev, TayTEAas 
oluar rapadotoy epatvero avrois. 

Compare Themistius, Orat. xxi. p. 
245 D. Proklus also alludes to this 
story, and to the fact that most of the 
modus wal mayToios bxAos, Who were 
attracted to Plato’s axpdacis wep) Ta- 
yabot, were disappointed or unable to 
understand him, and went away. 
(Proklus ad Platon. Parmen. p. 92, 
Cousin. 528, Stallb.) 
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to be, On the Supreme Good. Most of those who came to 
Plato's iec- hear, expected that Plato would enumerate and com- 


tures on De 


Bono obscure pare the various matters usually considered good— 


and trancen- “, : 4 
dental. Ef 2@. health, strength, beauty, genius, wealth, power, 


they pro- &e. But these hearers were altogether astonished 
duced on the Pepe 
auditor. at what they really heard: for Plato, omitting the 


topics expected, descanted only upon arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy ; and told them that The Good was identical 
with the One (as contrasted with the Infinite or Indeter- 
minate, which was Evil). 

We see farther from this remark :—First, that Plato’s 
They were lectures were often above what his auditors could 
miscellaneous appreciate—a fact which we learn from other allu- 


auditors. 3 

They coin. SONS also: Next, that they were not confined to a 
cide mainly : 

with wnat select body of advanced pupils, who had been 
ristotle 


states about 
the Platonic 
Ideas. 


worked up by special training into a state fit for 
comprehending them. Had such been the case, 
the surprise which Aristotle mentions could never have been 
felt. And we see farther, that the transcendental doctrine 
delivered in the lectures De Bono (though we find partial 
analogies to it in Philébus, Epinomis, and parts of Republic) 
coincides more with what Aristotle states and comments upon 


J Respecting Plato’s lectures, see 
Brandis (Geschichte der Griech. Rom. 
Philos. vol. ii, p. 180 seq., 306-319); 
also Trendelenburg, Platonis De Ideis 
et Numeris Doctrina, pp. 3, 4, seq. 

Brandis, though he admits that 
Plato’s lectures were continuous dis- 
courses, thinks that they were inter- 
mingled with discussion and debate : 
which may have been the case, though 
there is no proof of it. But Schleier- 
macher goes further, and says (Kin- 
leitung, p. 18), “ Any one who can 
think that Plato in these oral Vortré- 
gen employed the Sophistical method 
of long speeches, shows such an ignor- 
ance as to forfeit all right of speaking 
about Plato.” Now the passage from 
Avistoxenus, given in the preceding 
note, is our only testimony; and it 
distinctly indicates a continuous lec- 
ture to an unprepared auditory, just as 
Protagoras or Prodikus might have 
given, K. I. Hermann protests, with 





good reason, against Schleiermacher’s 
opinion. (Ueber Plato’s schrift-stel- 
lerische Motive, p. 289.) 

The confident declaration just pro- 
duced from Schleiermacher illustrates 
the unsound basis on which he and 
various other Platonic critics proceed. 
They find, in some dialogues of Plato, 
astrong opinion proclaimed, that con- 
tinuous discourse is useless for the 
purpose of instruction. This was a 
point of view which, at the time when 
he composed these dialogues, he con- 
sidered to be of importance, and desired 
to enforce. But we are not warranted 
in concluding that he must always 
have held the same conviction through- 
out his long philosophical life, and in 
rejecting as un-platonie all statements 
and all compositions which imply an 
opposite belief. We cannot with reason 
bind down Plato to a persistence in 
one and the same type of composi- 
tions. 
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as Platonic doctrine, than with any reasonings which we find 
in the Platonic dialogues. It represents the latest phase of 
Platonism: when the Ideas originally conceived by him as 
Entities in themselves, had become merged or identified in 


his mind with the Pythagorean numbers or symbols. 
This statement of Aristotle, alike interesting and unques- 


tionable, attests the mysticism and obscurity which 
pervaded Plato’s doctrine in his later years. But 
whether this lecture on The Good is to be taken as 
a fair specimen of Plato’s lecturing generally, and 
from the time when he first began to lecture, we 


The lectures 
De Bono may 
perhaps have 
been more 
transcen- 
dental than 
Plato’s other 
lectures. 


may perhaps doubt: * since we know that as a lecturer and 
convyerser he acquired extraordinary ascendency over ardent 
youth. We see this by the remarkable instance of Dion.! 
The only occasions on which we have experience of Plato 
as speaking in his own person, and addressing himself to 


k Themistius says (Orat. xxi. p. 245 
D) that Plato sometimes lectured in 
the Peirgeus, and that a crowd then 
collected to hear him, not merely from 
the city, but also from the country 
around: if he lectured De Bono, how- 
ever, the ordinary hearers became tired 
and dispersed, leaving only rods cuvf- 
Bets GutAnras. 

It appears that Plato in his lec- 
tures delivered theories on the prin- 
ciples of geometry. He denied the 
reality of geometrical points—or at 
least admitted them only as hypo- 
theses for geometrical reasoning.. He 
maintained that what others called a 
point ought to be called “an indi- 
visible line.” Xenokrates maintained 
the same doctrine after him, Aris- 
totle controverts it (see Metaphys. 
A., 992, b. 21). Aristotle’s words in 
citing Plato’s opinion (rovrw pey oty 
Th yevet wad Steudxeto WAdtay &s byti 
yeauetpuc@ Sdypari, GAN éxdrde apxhy 
ypauus: TodTo St, moAAdKs eriBer Tas 
arduous ypayyds) must be referred to 
Plato’s oral lectures; no such opinion 
occurs in the dialogues. This is the 
opinion both of Bonitz and Schwegler 
in their comments on the passage; also 
of Trendelenburg, De Ideis et Numeris 
Platonis, p. 66. That geometry and 
arithmetic were matters of study and 





reflection both to Plato himself and to 
many of his pupils in the Academy, 
appears certain; and perhaps Plato 
may have had an interior circle of 
pupils, to which he applied the well- 
known exclusion—pybels ayewuétpnros 
cicitw. But we cannot make out 
clearly what was Plato’s own profi- 
ciency, or what improvements he may 
haye introduced, in geometry, nor what 
there is to justify the comparison made 
by Montucla between Plato and Des- 
cartes. In the narrative respecting the 
Delian problem—the duplication of 
the cube—Archytas, Menzechmus, and 
Eudoxus, appear as the inventors of 
solutions, Plato as the superior who 
prescribes and criticises (see the letter 
and epigram of Eratosthenes, Bern- 
hardy, Eratosthenica,pp. 170-184). The 
three are said to have been blamed 
by Plato for substituting instrumental 
measurement in place of geometrical 
proof (Plutarch, Problem, Sympos. viii. 
2, pp. 718, 719; Plutarch, Vit. Mar- 
celli, c. 14). The geometrical construc- 
tion of the Kécyos, which Plato gives 
us in the Timzeus, seems borrowed from 
the Pythagoreans, though applied pro- 
bably in a way peculiar to himself (see 
Finger, De Primordiis Geometria ap. 
Greeos, p. 38, Heidelb. 1831). 
1 See Epist. vii. pp. 327, 328. 
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definite individuals, are presented by his few Epistles; all of 


Plato’s them (as I have before remarked) written after he 
Epistles.—In : f A 
themonlyhe was considerably above sixty years of age, an 
speaks in his ae ae : : 

own person. nearly all addressed to Sicilians or Italians—Diony- 


sius IL, Dion, the friends of Dion after the death of the 
latter, and Archytas." In so far as these letters bear upon 
Plato’s manner of lecturing or teaching, they go to attest, 
first, his opinion that direct written exposition was useless for 
conveying real instruction to the reader—next, his reluctance 
to publish any such exposition under his own name, and 
carrying with it his responsibility. When asked for expo- 


m Of the thirteen Platonic Epistles, | writing a letter on philosophy, may 
Ep. 2, 3, 13, are addressed to the second | have expressed himself with as much 
or younger Dionysius; Ep. 4 to Dion; | mysticism and obscurity as we now read 
Ep. 7, 8, to the friends and relatives of |in Epist. 2 and 7. Nor does it sur- 
Dion after Dion’s death. The 13th| prise me to find Plato (in Epist. 13) 
Epistle appears to be the earliest of all, | alluding to details which critics, who 
being seemingly written after the first | look upon him altogether as a spiritual 
voyage of Plato to visit Dionysius II. | person, disallow as mean and unworthy. 
at Syracuse, in 367-300 B.c., and before | His recommendation of the geometer, 
his second visit to the same place and | Helikon of Kyzikus, to Dionysius and 
person, about 363-362 B.c. Epistles 2| Archytas, is to me interesting: to 
and 3 were written after his return from | make known the theorems of Eudoxus, 
that second visit, in 360 B.c., and prior | through the medium of Helikon, to 
to the expedition of Dion against Dio- | Archytas, was no small service to geo- 
nysius in 357 B.c, Hpistle 4 was| metry in those days. [have an interest 
written to Dion shortly after Dion’s|in learning how Plato employed the 
victorious career at Syracuse, about | money given to him by Dionysius and 
355 8.0. Epistles 7 and 8 were written | other friends: that he sent to Dionysius 
not long after the murder of Dion in} a statue of Apollo by a good Athenian 
3548.0. The first in order, among the | sculptor named Leochares (this seulp- 
Platonic Epistles, is not written by | tor executed a bust of Isokrates also, 
Plato, but by Dion, addressed to Dio- | Plut. Vit. x. Orat. p. 838); and another 
nysius, shortly after the latter had sent | statue by the same sculptor for the wife 
Dion away from Syracuse. The fifth | of Dionysius, in gratitude for the care 
is addressed by Plato to the Macedo-| which she had taken of him (Plato) 
nian prince Perdikkas. The sixth, to| when sick at Syracuse; that he spent 
Hermeias of Atarneus, Erastus, and the money of Dionysius partly in dis- 
Koriskus. The ninth and twelfth, to) charging his own public taxes and 
Archytas of Tarentum. The tenth, to| liturgies at Athens, partly in pro- 
Avistodérus. The eleventh, to Lao-| viding dowries for poor maidens among 
damas. I confess that I see nothing | his friends; that he was so beset by 
in these letters which compels me to | applications which he could not re- 
depart from the judgment of the an- | fuse, for letters of recommendation to 
cient critics, who unanimously acknow- | Dionysius, as to compel him to signify, 
ledged them as genuine. I do not) by a private mark, to Dionysius, which 
think myself competent to determine | among the letters he wished to be most 
a priort what the style of Plato’s letters | attended to, “These latter” (he says) 
must have been; what topics he mwst | “I shall begin with 6cds (sing. number), 
have touched upon, and what topics he | the others I shall begin with @eo) (plu- 
could not have touched upon. I have |ral),’ (Hpist, xiii. 361, 362, 363.) 
no difficulty in believing that Plato, 
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sition, he writes intentionally with mystery, so that ordinary 
persons cannot understand. ¢ 

Knowing as we do that he had largely imbued himself with 
the tenets of the Pythagoreans (who designedly ea 8 
adoptedasymbolical mannerof speaking—published sity of 


Kn : : : his Epistles 
no writings—for Philolaus is cited as an excep- ™ rlerence 


to philosoph- 
tion to their rule—and did not care to be under- fal doomine 
stood, except by their own adepts after a long apprenticeship) 
we cannot be surprised to find Plato holding a language 
very similar. He declares that the highest principles of his 
philosophy could not be set forth in writing so as to be intel- 
ligible to ordinary persons: that they could only be appre- 
hended by a few privileged recipients, through an illumi- 
nation kindled in the mind by multiplied debates and much 
mental effort: that such illumination was always preceded by 
a painful feeling of want, usually long-continued, sometimes 
lasting for nearly thirty years, and exchanged at length for 
relief at some unexpected moment.” 

Plato during his second visit had had one conversation, and 
only one, with Dionysius respecting the higher mysteries of 
philosophy. He had impressed upon Dionysius the prodi- 
gious labour and difficulty of attaining truth upon these 
matters. The despot professed to thirst ardently for philo- 
sophy, and the conversation turned upon the Natura Primi— 
upon the first and highest principles of Nature.° Dionysius, 
after this conversation with Plato, intimated that he had 
already conceived in his own mind the solution of these diffi- 
culties, and the truth upon philosophy in its greatest myste- 
ries. Upon which Plato expressed his satisfaction that such 
was the case,? so as to relieve him from the necessity of farther 
explanations, though the lke had never happened to him 
with any previous hearer. 

But Dionysius soon found that he could not preserve the 
explanation in his mind, after Plato’s departure—that diffi- 


n Plato, Epistol. ti. pp. 313, 314. versation only—345 A. 

° Plat, Epist. ii, 312. ep) ris| P Plato, Hpist. ii, 313 B. Plato 
Tov mpdrov picews, 344 D. tay rep) | asserts the same about Dionysius in 
picews axpey Kal mpétwv.—One con- | Hpist. vil. 341 B. 
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culties again crowded upon him—and that it was necessary 
to send a confidential messenger to Athens to en- 
treat farther elucidations. In reply, Plato sends 
back by the messenger what is now numbered as 


Letters of 
Plato to 
Dionysius IT. 
about, philo- 
sophy. His 


woshne trie the second of his Epistles. He writes avowedly in 
dete  enigmatical language, so that, if the letter be lost, 


among select 
and prepared 
minds. 


the finder will not be able to understand it; and he 
enjoins Dionysius to burn it after frequent perusal.4 
He expresses his hope that when Dionysius has debated the 
matter often with the best minds near him, the clouds will 
clear away of themselves, and the moment of illumination 
will supervene." He especially warns Dionysius against talk- 
ing about these matters to unschooled men, who will be sure 
to laugh at them; though by minds properly prepared, they 
will be received with the most fervent welcome.’ He affirms 
that Dionysius is much superior in philosophical debate to his 
companions; who were overcome in debate with him, not 
because they suffered themselves designedly to be overcome 
(out of flattery towards the despot, as some ill-natured persons 
alleged), but because they could not defend themselves against 
the Elenchus as applied by Dionysius.t Lastly, Plato advises 
Dionysius to write down nothing, since what has once been 
written will be sure to disappear from the memory; but to 
trust altogether to learning by heart, meditation, and repeated 
debate, as a guarantee for retention in his mind. “It is for 
that reason” (Plato says)" “that I have never myself written 


anything upon these subjects. 


4 Plat. Epist. ii. 312 E. ppacréoy 54 
oo 80 aiviypov, i” dy Ten Seats 7 mdy- 
Tov ) vis ev mrvxais TAON, 6 avaryvous 
Ln ye. 314 ©. pwoo kal melGov, Kal 
Thy emiToAny TavTyY Viv mp@Tov ToA- 
Adicis avaryvous KaTaKavoor. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Timzeus (pp. 40, 41), remarks the fond- 
ness of Plato for 7d aivrywatwdés. 

r Plat, Epist. ii, 313 D. 

8 Plat. Epist. ii. 314 A. ebAaBod péev- 
TOL Lh WOTE ExTeoH TATA Eis avOpmmous 
amaidevrous. 

t Plat. Hpist. ii. 314 D. 

u Plat, Epist. ii. 314 C. peylorn d€ 


There neither is, nor shall 


gudakh, To uh ypapev, GAN expavOd- 
yew" ov yap ore TH ypahévtTa ph ovK 
exteceiy. Sid Tatlta ovdty momoTE eyo 
mepl TovTwy yéypapa, o¥8 or. aby- 
yeaa TlAdtwvos ovdev, 088 ora: 
Ta BE viv Aeydueva, Swxpdtovs ~or1, 
kadod Kal véou yeyovdros. 

“ Addamus ad superiora” (says 
Wesseling, Epist. ad Venemam, p. 41, 
Utrecht, 1748), ‘ Platonem videri sem- 
per voluisse, dialogos, in quibus de. 
Philosophia, deque Republica atque 
ejus Legibus, inter confabulantes ac- 
tum fuit, non sui ingenii sed Socratici, 
foetus esse.” 
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there ever be, any treatise of Plato. The opinions called 
by the name of Plato are those of Sokrates, in his days of 
youthful vigour and glory.” 

Such is the language addressed by Plato to the younger 
Dionysius, in a letter written seemingly between 
362-357 B.c. In another letter, written about ten 
years afterwards (353-352 B.c.), to the friends of 
Dion (after Dion’s death), he expresses the like 
repugnance to the idea of furnishing any written ‘™™ 
authoritative exposition of his principal doctrines. “There 
never shall be any expository treatise of mine upon them” (he 
declares). “ Others have tried, Dionysius among the number, 
to write them down; but they do not know what they 
attempt. I could myself do this better than any one, and 
I should consider it the proudest deed in my life, as well as a 
signal benefit to mankind, to bring forward an exposition of 
Nature luminous to all.* But I think the attempt would be 
nowise beneficial, except to a few, who require only slight 
direction to enable them to find it for themselves: to most 
persons it would do no good, but would only fill them with 
empty conceit of knowledge, and with contempt for others. 
These matters cannot be communicated in words as other 
sciences are. Out of repeated debates on them, and much 
social intercourse, there is kindled suddenly a light in the 
mind, as from fire bursting forth, which, when once gene- 


He refuses to 
furnish any 
written 
authoritative 
exposition of 
his own phi- 
losophical 


rated, keeps itself alive.” ” 


Plato then proceeds to give an example from geometry, 


x Plato, Epist. vii. 341, B,C. ri rod- 
tov KdAAlov érémpaxt by nw ev TO 
Bia 2 Trois Te avOpdroit peya dpedos 
ypala nal thy pbaotv eis pas 
Tao Tpoayayetv: 

y Plat. Epist. vii. 341 E. 

z Plato, Epist. vii. 341 C. otsovy eudy 
ye Tepl abtay eo otryypaypa obde wh 
wrote yevntar pytov yap ovdayas orw 
@s BAA mabhwata, GAN ex WoAATS ouv- 
ovalas yryvouevns mepl To Tpayya avTo 
Kad Tod cuGav, ekalpyns, oloy ard mupds 
andjoatos, ekapbey pas, ev TH WuxH 
rvyevduevov ado éautd H5n TpEper. 

This sentence, as a remarkable one, 
JT have translated literally in the text: 





that which proceeds is given only in 
substance. 

Wesee inthe Republic thatSokrates, 
when questioned by Glaukon, and 
urged emphatically to give some solu- 
tion respecting 7 Tov ayalod idéa, and 
h Tod diareyecOa Sivayis, answers 
only by an evasion or a metaphor (Re- 
public. vi. 5060 E, vii. 533 A). Now 
these are much the same points as 
what are signified in the letter to 
Dionysius, under the terms ra mpara 
Kal &Kpa THs pioews—7 TOO mpdToV 
gots (312 EH): as to which Plato, 
when questioned, replies in a mystic 
and unintelligible way. 
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illustrating the uselessness both of writing and of direct ex- 
position. In acquiring a knowledge of the circle, 
he distinguishes five successive stages. 1. The 
Name. 2. The Definition, a proposition composed 
Difficulty to Of nouns and verbs. 3. The Diagram. 4. Know- 
svanimeinot Ledge, Intelligence, True Opinion, Nove. 5. The 
orthee " Noumenon — Aird-KéxAoc—ideal or intelligible 
ies circle, the only true object of knowledge.* The fourth 
stage is a purely mental result, not capable of being exposed 
either in words or figure: it presupposes the three first, but 
is something distinct from them: and it is the only mental 
condition immediately cognate and similar to the fifth stage, 
or the self-existent idea. 

Now in all three first stages (Plato says) there is great 
liability to error and confusion. The name is unavoidably 
equivocal, uncertain, fluctuating: the definition is open to 
the same reproach, and often gives special and accidental 
properties along with the universal and essential, or instead 
of them: the diagram cannot exhibit the essential without 
some variety of the accidental, nor without some properties 
even contrary to reality, since any circle which you draw, 
instead of touching a straight line in one point alone, will be 
sure to touch it in several points. Accordingly no intel- 
ligent man will embody the pure concepts of his mind in 
fixed representation, either by words or by figures. If we do 
this, we have the gud or essence, which we are searching for, 


Heillustrates 
his doctrine 
by the succes- 
sive stages of 
geometrical 
teaching. 


a Plato, Epistol. vii. 342 A,B. The | counted as the fourth, in the ascend- 


geometrical illustration which follows 
is intended merely as an illustration, 
of general principles which Plato 
asserts to be true about all other en- 
quiries, physical or ethical. 

b Plat. Epist. vii. 342 C. és 5& & 
ToUTO av may OeTéov, ovK ev wvats 
oS ey cwudtoy oxhwacw GAN ey 
Woxais évoyv, & dhaoy erepdy te dy 
avTod TOU KUKAOV THS Hicews, THY TE 
Zumpoobey AcXOeyTwY Tpiav. To’TwY Se 
eyytrata pey tvyyeveia Kal duodrnri, 
Too mwéumrtov (i. €. Tov AvTd-KUKAOV) 
voos (the fourth stage) memAnolaxe, 
THAAD SE WACOY GarexeL. 

In Plato’s reckoning, 6 voids is 





ing scale, from which we ascend to the 
fifth, +d vootmevoy, or vontdv. ‘O vods 
and 7d vonrdy are cognate or homo- 
geneous—according to aprinciple often 
insisted on in ancient metaphysics— 
like must be known by like. (Aristot. 
De Anima, i. 2, 404, b. 15.) 

¢ Plat. Epist. vii. 343 B. This illus- 
trates what is said in the Republic 
about the geometrical simobéces (vi. 
510 H, 511 A; vii. 533 B). 

4 Plat. Epist. vii. 343 A. dv évera 
vody éxwyv ovdels ToAMHoEL ToTE Els avTd 
TiWévar TA vevonueva, Kal TadTa eis due- 
Takiyytov, 6 dy mdoxer TA yeypappevo 
TUmos. 


he 
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inextricably perplexed by accompaniments of the quale or 
accidents, which we are not searching for. We acquire only 
a confused cognition, exposing us to be puzzled, confuted, 
and humiliated, by an acute cross-examiner, when he ques- 
tions us on the four stages which we have gone through to 
attain it.' Such confusion does not arise from any fault in 
the mind, but from the defects inherent in each of the four 
stages of progress. It is only by painful effort, when each of 
these is naturally good—when the mind itself also is naturally 
good, and when it has gone through all the stages up and 
down, dwelling upon each—that true knowledge can be 
acquired. Persons whose minds are naturally bad, or have 
become corrupt, morally or intellectually, cannot be taught 
to see even, by Lynkeus himself. In a word, if the mind 
itself be not cognate to the matter studied, no quickness in 
learning nor force of memory will suffice. He who is a quick 
learner and retentive, but not cognate or congenial with just 
or honourable things—he who, though cognate and congenial, 
is stupid in learning or forgetful—will never effectually learn 
the truth about virtue or wickedness.". These can only be 
learnt along with truth and falsehood as it concerns entity 
generally, by long practice and much time.' It is only with 
difficulty,—after continued friction, one against another, of 
all the four intellectual helps, names and definitions, acts of 
sight and sense,—after application of the Elenchus by re- 
peated question and answer, in a friendly temper and without 
spite—it is only after all these preliminaries, that cognition 
and intelligence shine out with as much intensity as human 
power admits.* 

For this reason, no man of real excellence will ever write 
and publish his views, upon the gravest matters, into a world 


e Plat. Epist. vii. 343 C. 

£ Plat. Epist. vii. 343 D. 

£ Plato, Hpistol. vii. 343 E. 7 5€ di 
mdvrev avTay Biaywyh, tw Kal KdTw 
petaBalvous ef” exacrov, udyis emort- 
penu erexev eb Tepukdros eb TEpUKOTL. 

h Plato, Epistol. vii. 344 A. 

i Plato, Hpist. vii. 344 B. Gua yap 


aire avayKn pwavOdvew, Kol Td Wevdos 


VOL, I. 





dua rad adrnbes ys Ans ovctas. 

k Plat. Epist. vii. 344 B. pdyis 5¢ 
TpiBdmeva mpdos UAANAA adTay Exacra, 
ovouara Kab Adyot, ders Te Kal aicOh- 
gels, ev edpeverw eAeyxols eAcyxdueva. 
Kal tvev pOdvav eépwrhcect Kat do- 
Kploeot xpauevov, e&erAaupe ppdvnots 
mept éxacroy Kal voids, cuytelvwoy birt 
uddior eis Oivayw avOpwrtyny. 


Q 
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of spite and puzzling contention. In one word, when you 
Nowritten see any published writings, either laws proclaimed 
cxpesition by the lawgiver or other compositions by others, you 
clear of these may be sure that, if he be himself a man of worth, 
Tae these were not matters of first-rate importance in 
his estimation. If they really were so, and if he has pub- 
lished his views in writing, some evil influence must have 
destroyed his good sense.’ _ 

We see by these letters that Plato disliked and disapproved 
Relations of the idea of publishing, for the benefit of readers 


Plato with 


Dionysius. generally, any written exposition of philosophia 
and the . A é J - 
friends of the préma, carrying his own name, and making him 
deceased 


Dion. Pre- responsible for it. His writings are altogether dra- 


tensions of 


Dionysius to matic. All opinions on philosophy are enunciated 


understand 


and expound through one or other of his spokesmen: that por- 
trines. tion of the Athenian drama called the Parabasis, in 
which the Chorus addressed the audience directly and ayow- - 
edly in the name of the poet, found no favour with Plato. 
We read indeed in several of his dialogues (Pheedon, Repub- 
lic, Timzeus, and others) dogmas advanced about the highest 
and most recondite topics of philosophy: but then they are 
all advanced under the name of Sokrates, Timeus, &c., 
Ovk tude 6 pioc, &e. There never was any written pro- 
gramme issued by Plato himself, declaring the Symbolum 
Fidei to which he attached his own name.™ Even in the 
Leges, the most dogmatical of all his works, the dramatic 
character and the borrowed voice are kept up. Probably at 
the time when Plato wrote his letter to the friends of the 
deceased Dion, from which I have just quoted—his aversion 
to written expositions was aggravated by the fact, that Diony- 
sius II., or some friend in his name, had written and pub- 


! Plat, Epist. vii. 344, O-D. ’ApioroTéAcioy Morem habent: in quo 
™ The Platonic dialogue was in this | sermo itainducitur eeterorum,ut penes 
respect different from the Aristotelian | ipsum sit principatus.” (Cicero ad 
dialogue. Aristotle, in his composed | Atticum, xiii. 19.) 
dialogues, introduced other speakers,| Herakleides of Pontus (Cicero ibid.) 
but delivered the principal arguments | in his composed dialogues, introduced 
in his own name. Cicero followed his himself as a xepdy mpdcwmov. Plato 
example, in the De Finibus and else- | does not even do thus much. 
where: “ Que his temporibus scripsi, 
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lished a philosophical treatise of this sort, passing himself off 
as editor of a Platonic philosophy, or of improved doctrines of 
his own built thereupon, from oral communication with Plato." 
We must remember that Plato himself (whether with full 
sincerity or not) had complimented Dionysius for his natural 
ability and aptitude in philosophical debate:° so that the 
pretension of the latter to come forward as an expositor of 
Plato appears the less preposterous. On the other hand, 
such pretension was calculated to raise a belief that Dionysius 
had been among the most favoured and confidential com- 
panions of Plato: which belief Plato, writing as he was to the 
surviving friends of Dion the enemy of Dionysius, is most 
anxious to remove, while on the other hand he extols the dis- 
positions and extenuates the faults of his friend Dion. It is 
to vindicate himself from misconception of his own past pro- 
ceedings, as well as to exhort with regard to the future, that 
Plato transmits to Sicily his long seventh and eighth Hpistles, 
wherein are embodied his objections against the usefulness of 
written exposition intended for readers generally. 

These objections (which Plato had often insisted on,? and 


which are also, in part, urged by Sokrates in the mpossipitity 


Pheedrus) have considerable force, if we look to the py anita 

way in which Plato conceives them. In the first assumed by 
place, Plato conceives the exposition as not merely assumption 
written but published: as being, therefore, presented his aay. 


to all minds, the large majority being ignorant, unprepared, 
and beset with that false persuasion of knowledge which 
Sokrates regarded as universal. In so far as it comes before 
these latter, nothing is gained, and something is lost ; for de- 
rision is brought upon the attempt to teach.1_ In the next 
place, there probably existed, at that time, no elementary 


n We see this from Epist. vii. 341 B, 
344.D, 345 A. Plato speaks of the im- 
pression as then prevalent (when he 
wrote) in the mind of Dionysius :— 
mérepov Awvyicws axotoas pdvov dmat 
otrws cidévar Te oteTat Kad ika- 
yas oldev, &e. 

o Plat. Epist. ii. 314 D. 


Pp Plato, Epist. vil. 342. Adyos aAn- 





Ons, moAAds mey bm’ 2wod Kal mpdobey 
pnbels, &e. 

4 Plato (Hpist. ii. 314 A) remarks 
this expressly: also in the Phedrus, 
275 Wi, 270k. 

"Adper dh mepikoray, wh Tis TY 
duvfitey éraxoton, is the language of 
the Platonic Sokrates as a speaker in 
the Thestétus (155 E). 


Q2 
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work whatever for beginners in any science: the Elements of 
Geometry by Euclid were published more than a century 
after Plato’s death, at Alexandria. Now, when Plato says 
that written expositions, then scarcely known, would be use- 
less to the student—he compares them with the continued 
presence and conversation of a competent teacher; whom he 
supposes not to rely upon direct exposition, but to talk much 
“about and about” the subject, addressing the pupil with a 
large variety of illustrative interrogations, adapting all that 
was said to his peculiar difficulties and rate of progress, and 
thus evoking the inherent cognitive force of the pupil’s own 
mind. That any Elements of Geometry (to say nothing of 
more complicated inquiries) could be written and published, 
such that an ayewpérpnroc might take up the work and learn 
geometry by means of it, without being misled by equivocal 
names, bad definitions, and diagrams exhibiting the definition 
as clothed with special accessories—this is a possibility which 
Plato contests, and which we cannot wonder at his con- 
testing.” The combination of a written treatise, with the oral 
exposition of a tutor, would have appeared to Plato not only 
useless but inconvenient, as restraining the full liberty of 
adaptive interrogation necessary to be exercised, different in 
the case of each different pupil. 

Lastly, when we see by what standard Plato tests the effi- 
cacy of any expository process, we shall see yet more clearly 
how he came to consider written exposition unavailing. The 


r Some just and pertinent remarks, 
bearing on this subject, are made by 
Condorcet, in one of his Academic 
Eloges :—“ Les livres ne peuvent rem- 
placer les lecons des maitres habiles, 
lorsque les sciences n’ont pas encore 
fait assez de progres, pour que les 
vérités, qui en forment Vensemble, 
puissent étre distribuées et rapprochées 
entre elles suivant un ordre systéma- 
tique: lorsque la methode d’en cher- 
cher de nouvelles n’a pas été réduite & 
des procédés exacts et simples, & des 
regles stires et précises. Avant cette 
époque, il faut étre déja consommé 
dans une science pour lire avee utilité 
les ouvrages qui en traitent : et comme 





cette espece d’enfance de V’art est le 
temps ot les préjugés y régnent avec 
le plus d’empire—out les sayants sont 
les plus exposés & donner leurs hypo- 
theses pour de yéritables principes— 
on risquerait encore de s’égarer si on 
se bornait aux legons d’un seul maitre, 
quand méme on aurait choisi celui 
que la Renommée place au premier: 
car ce temps est encore celui des repu- 
tations usurpées. Les yoyages sont 
done alors le seul moyen de s’instruire, 
comme ils Vétaient dans Vantiquité 
et avant l’invention de ’imprimerie.” 
(Condorcet, Eloge de M. Mareraaf, p. 
349. Ciuvres Complets. Paris, 1804. 
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standard which he applies is, that the learner shall be 


rendered able both to apply to others, and himself 
to endure from others, a Sokratic Elenchus or cross- 
examination as to the logical difficulties involved in 
all the steps and helps to learning. Unless he ean 
put to others and follow up the detective questions 
—uuless he can also answer them, when put to him- 


Standard by 
which Plato 
tested the 
efficacy ofthe 
expository 
process,— 
Power of sus- 
taining a So- 
kratic cross- 
examination, 


self, pertinently and consistently, so as to avoid being brought 
to confusion or contradiction—Plato will not allow that he 


has attained true knowledge. 


Now, if we try knowledge by 


a test so severe as this, we must admit that no reading of 
written expositions will enable the student to acquire it. The 


8 Plato, Epist. vii. 343 D. The dif- 
ficulties which Plato had here in his 
eye, and which he required to be 
solyed as conditions indispensable to 
real knowledge—are jumped over in 
geometrical and other scientific ex- 
positions, as belonging not to geometry, 
&c., but to logic, M. Jouffroy remarks, 
in the Preface to his translation of 
Reid’s works (p. elxxiy.):—‘‘ Toute 
science particuliere qui, au lieu de 
prendre pour accordées les données &@ 
priort quelle implique, discute l’auto- 
rité de ces données—ajoute a son objet 
propre celui de la logique, confond une 
autre mission avec la sienne, et par 
cela méme compromet la sienne: car 
nous yerrons tout a-Vheure, et ’histoire 
de la philosophie montre, quelles diffi- 
cultés présentent ces problemes qui sont 
Yobjet propre de la logique; et nous 
demeurerons conyaincus que, si les 
différentes sciences avaient eu la pré- 
tention de les éclaircir avant de passer 
outre, toutes peut-étre en seraient encore 
a@ cette preface, et aucune n’aurait en- 
tamé sa véritable tache.” 

Remarks of a similar bearing will be 
found in the second paragraph of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Utilita- 
rianism. It has been found convenient 
to distinguish the logic of a science 
from the expository march of the same 
science. But Plato would not have 
acknowledged émorhun, except as in- 
cluding both. Hence his view about 
the uselessness of written expository 
treatises. 

Aristotle, in a remarkable passage of 
the Metaphysica, (Tf. p. 1005, a. 20 





seqq.) takes pains to distinguish the 
Logic of Mathematics from Mathe- 
matics themselyes—as a separate pro- 
vince and matter of study. He claims 
the former as belonging to Philosophia 
Prima or Ontology. - Those principles 
which mathematicians called Axioms 
were not peculiar to Mathematics (he 
says), but were affirmations respecting 
Ens quatenus Ens: the mathematician 
was entitled to assume them so far as 
concerned his own department, and his 
students must take them for granted: 
but if he attempted to explain or ap- 
preciate them in their full bearing, he 
overstepped his proper limits, through 
want of proper schooling in Analytica 
(Goa 8 eyxepovor Tay AEeydyTwy Ties 
wep) Ths aAndelas, dv Tpdmoy del darodé- 
xeT0a, OC amadevotay THY dvaduTIKGY 
TovTo Spaow Set yap wept tovTwy 
ike mpoemiotapévous, GAAG Mt) GKovov- 
ras (ntely—p. 1005, b. 1.) We see 
from the words of Aristotle that many 
mathematical enquirers of his time did 
not recognise (any more than Plato 
recognised) the distinction upon which 
he here insists: we see also that the 
term Aaioms had become a technical 
one for the principia of mathematical 
demonstration (rep) tay év Tols wabh- 
fact Kadovmevoy atiwudtwy—p. 1005, 
a. 20); Ido not concur in Sir Will. 
Hamilton’s doubts on this point. Dis- 
sertations on Reid’s Works, note A. p. 

64). 
$ ‘Phe distinction which Aristotle thus 
brings to notice, seemingly for the first 
time, is one of considerable import- 
ance, 
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impression made is too superficial, and the mind is too passive 
during such a process, to be equal to the task of meeting new 
points of view, and combating difficulties not expressly noticed 
in the treatise which has been studied. The only way of 
permanently arming and strengthening the mind, is (accord- 
ing to Plato) by long-continued oral interchange and stimulus, 
multiplied comment and discussion from different points of 
view, and active exercise in dialectic debate: not aiming at 
victory over an opponent, but reasoning out each question in 
all its aspects, affirmative and negative. It is only after a 
long course of such training—the living word of the competent 
teacher, applied to the mind of the pupil, and stimulating its 
productive and self-defensive foree—that any such knowledge 
can be realised as will suffice for the exigencies of the Sokratie 
Elenchus.‘ 

Since we thus find that Plato was unconquerably averse to 
Plato never publication in his own name and with his own re- 
rayne lee- sponsibility attached to the writing,on grave matters 
fe eirorea vor philosophy—we cannot be surprised that, among 
‘Academy. the numerous lectures which he must have deli- 
vered to his pupils and auditors in the Academy, none were 
ever published. Probably he may himself have destroyed 
them, as he exhorts Dionysius to destroy the Epistle which 
we now read as second, after reading it over frequently. And 
we may doubt whether he was not displeased with Aristotle 
and Hestieus" for taking extracts from his lectures De Bono, 


t This is forcibly put by Plato, 
Epistol. vii. 344 B. Compare Plato, 
Republic, vi. 499 A. Phedrus, 276 
A-E. tov rod «idétos Adyov CayTa 
kad éupvxov, &e. 

Though Plato, in the Pheedrus, de- 
clares oral teaching to be the only 
effectual way of producing a permanent 
and deep-seated effect—as contrasted 
with the more superficial effect pro- 
duced by reading a written exposition: 
yet even oral teaching, when addressed 
in the form of continuous lecture or 
sermon (&vev dvaxpicews kal didaxjs, 
Phedrus, 277 EH; 7d vovOerntixdy 
eldos, Sophistés, p. 230), is represented 
elsewhere as of little effect. To pro- 
duce any permanent result, you must 





diversify the point of view—you must 
test by cireumlocutory interrogation— 
you must begin by dispelling esta- 
blished errors, &c. See the careful 
explanation of the passage in the 
Phedrus (277 E), given by Ueber- 
weg, Aechtheit der Platon. Schrift. pp. 
10-22. Direct teaching, in many of 
the Platonic dialogues, is not counted 
as capable of producing serious im- 
provement. 

When we come to the Menon and 
the Pheedon, we shall hear more of 
the Platonic doctrine—that knowledge 
was to be evolved out of the mind, not 
poured into it from without. 

uThemistius mentions it as a fact 
recorded (I wish he had told us where 
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and making them known to the public: just as he was dis- 
pleased with Dionysius for having published a work purport- 
ing to be derived from conversations with Plato. 

That Plato would never consent to write for the publie in 
his own name, must be ‘taken as a fact in his cha- 
racter; probably arising from early caution pro- 
duced by the fate of Sokrates, combined with pre- 
ference for the Sokratic mode of handling. But to 
what extent he really kept back his opinions from 
the public, or whether he kept them back at all, by 
design—I do not undertake to say. The borrowed 
names under which he wrote, and the veil of dra- 
matic fiction, gave him greater freedom as to the thoughts 
enunciated, and were adopted for the express purpose of 
acquiring greater freedom. How far the lectures which he 
delivered to his own special auditory differed from the opi- 
nions made known in his dialogues to the general reader, or 
how far his conversation with a few advanced pupils differed 
from both—are questions which we have no sufficient means of 
answering. There probably was a considerable difference. 
Aristotle alludes to various doctrines of Plato which we cannot 
find in the Platonic writings: but these doctrines are not such 
as could have given peculiar offence, if published; they are, 
rather, abstruse and hard to understand. It may also be true 
(as Tennemann says) that Plato had two distinct modesof hand- 
ling philosophy—a popular and a scientific: but it cannot be 
true (as the same learned author* asserts) that his published 
dialogues contained the popular and not the scientific. No 


Plato would 
neverpublish 
his philoso- 
phical 
opinions in 
his own 
name; but he 
may have 
published 
them in the 
dialogues 
under the 
names of 
others. 


or by whom) that Aristotle stoutly 
opposed the Platonic doctrine of Objec- 
tive Ideas, even during the lifetime of 
Plato. ioropetra: 5¢ bt Kal (avTos 
Tov TAdtwvos KapTeptara mepl TovTOU 
tod Odyuaros evéctn 6 "ApiototéAns 
7@ WAdtov. (Scholia ad Aristotel. 
Analyt. Poster. p. 228 b. 16 Brandis.) 

x See Tennemann, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 205, 215, 221 
seq. This portion of Tennemann’s 
History is valuable, as it takes due 
account of the seventh Platonic 
Epistle, compared with the remark- 
able passage in the Pheedrus about the 





inefficacy of written exposition for the 
purpose of teaching. 

But I cannot think that Tennemann 
rightly interprets the Epistol. vii. I 
see no proof that Plato had any secret 
or esoteric philosophy, reserved for a 
few chosen pupils, and not proclaimed 
to the public from apprehension of 
giving offence to established creeds: 
though I believe such apprehension to 
have operated as one motive, deterring 
him from publishing any philosophical 
exposition under his own name—any 
TlAdtwvos obyypaypa. 
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one surely can regard the Timeeus, Parmenidés, Philebus, 
Theeetétus, Sophistés, Politikus, &c., as works in which dark 
or difficult questions are kept out of sight for the purpose of 
attracting the ordinary reader. Among the dialogues them- 
selves (as I have before remarked) there exist the widest 
differences; some highly popular and attractive, others alto- 
gether the reverse, and many gradations between the two. 
Though I do not doubt therefore that Plato produced power- 
ful effect both as lecturer to a special audience, and as talker 
with chosen students—yet in what respects such lectures and 
conversation differed from what we read in his dialogues, I do 
not feel that we have any means of knowing. 

In judging of Plato, we must confine ourselves to the evi- 
Groups into dence furnished by one or more of the existing Pla- 


which the “ SAD . * 
dialogues — tonic compositions,adding the testimony of Aristotle 


admit of be- . . : 
ing thrown, and a few others respecting Platonic views not de- 
clared in the dialogues. Though little can be predicated 
respecting the dialogues collectively, I shall say something 
about the various groups into which they admit of being 
thrown, before I touch upon them separately and seriatim. 
The scheme proposed by Thrasyllus, so far as intended to 
Distribution furnish a symmetrical arrangement of all the Pla- 


made by 


Thrasylus tonic works, is defecti P- 
Thrasyltus : efective, partly because the appor 


still useful— tionment of the separate works between the two 
Dialogues of 


see ee leading classes is in several cases erroneous—partly 
Exposition. because the discrimination of the two leading classes, 
as well as the sub-division of one of the two, is founded on 
diversity of Method, while the sub-division of the other class 
is founded on diversity of Subject. But the scheme is never- 
theless useful, as directing our attention to real and im- 
portant attributes belonging in common to considerable 
groups of dialogues. It is in this respect preferable to the 
fanciful dramatic partnership of trilogies and tetralogies, as 
well as to the mystical interpretation and arrangement sug- 
gested by the Neo-platonists. The Dialogues of Exposition— 
in which one who knows (or professes to know) some truth, 
announces and developes it to those who do not know it—are 
contrasted with those of Search or Investigation, in which the 
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element of knowledge and affirmative communication is want- 
ing. All the interlocutors are at once ignorant and eager to 
know ; all of them are jointly engaged in searching for the 
unknown, though one among them stands prominent both in 
suggesting where to look and in testing all that is found, 
whether it be really the thing looked for. Among the expo- 
sitory dialogues, the most marked specimens are Timeus 
and Epinomis, in neither of which is there any searching or 
testing debate at all. Republic, Pheedon, Philébus, exhibit 
exposition preceded or accompanied by a search. Of the 
dialogues of pure inyestigation, the most elaborate specimen 
is the Thezetétus: Menon, Lachés, Charmidés, Lysis, Euthy- 
phron, &c., are of the like description, yet less worked out. 
There are also several others. In the Menon, indeed,¥ 
Sokrates goes so far as to deny that there can be any real 
teaching, and to contend that what appears teaching is only 

resuscitation of buried or forgotten knowledge. 
Of these two classes of Dialogues, the Expository are those 
which exhibit the distinct attribute—an affirmative Dialogues of 
xposition— 


result or doctrine, announced and developed by a present aftir- 


= : : mative result, 
person professing to know, and proved in a manner Dialogues of 
more or less satisfactory. The other class—the wanting in 
Searching or Inyestigative—have little else in com- bute. 
mon except the absence of this property. We find in them 
debate, refutation, several points of view canvassed and some 
shown to be untenable; but there is no affirmative result 
established, or even announced as established, at the close. 
Often there is even a confession of disappointment. In other 
respects, the dialogues of this class are greatly diversified 
among one another: they have only the one common attri- 
bute—much debate, with absence of affirmative result. 

Now the distribution made by Thrasyllus of the dialogues 
under two general heads (1. Dialogues of Search or The distribu: 
Investigation. 2. Dialogues of Exposition) coin- mainly with 
cides, to a considerable extent, with the two distinct Aristotle 
intellectual methods recognised by Aristotle as Dia-  monstrative. 
lectic and Demonstrative: Dialectic being handled by Ari- 


y Plato, Menon, p. 81-82. 
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stotle in the Topica, and Demonstration in the Posterior Ana- 
lytica. “Dialectic ” (says Aristotle) “is tentative, respecting 
those matters of which philosophy aims at cognizance.” Ac- 
cordingly, Dialectic (as well as Rhetoric) embraces all matters 
without exception, but in a tentative and searching way, re- 
cognising arguments pro as well as con, and bringing to view 
the antithesis between the two, without any preliminary 
assumption or predetermined direction, the questioner being 
bound to proceed only on the answers given by the respon- 
dent: while philosophy comes afterwards, dividing this large 
field into appropriate compartments, laying down authori- 
tative principia in regard to each, and deducing from them, 
by logical process, various positive results.2 Plato does not 
use the term Dialectic exactly in the same sense as Aristotle. 
He implies by it two things:—1. That the process shall be 
colloquial, two or more minds engaged in a joint research, 
each of them animating and stimulating the others. 2. That 
the matter investigated shall be general—some general ques- 
tion or proposition: that the premisses shall all be general 
truths, and that the objects kept before the mind shall be 
Forms or Species, apart from particulars. Here it stands in 
contrast with Rhetoric, which aims at the determination of 
some particular case or debated course of conduct, judicial 
or political, and which is intended to end in some immediate 
practical verdict or vote. Dialectic, in Plato’s sense, com- 
prises the whole process of philosophy. His Dialogues of 
Search correspond to Aristotle’s Dialectic, being machinery 


z Aristot. Metaphys. A. 1004, b. 25. 
H SiAcKTIKY, TEelpagTiKh, wepl ay H di- 
Aocopia yvwpioTixyj. Compare also 
RHETORIC 12a 135 0,8 a 3.8 Lona ans 
1359, b. 12, where he treats Dialectic 
(as well as Rhetoric) not as methods 
of acquiring instruction on any de- 
finite matter, but as inventive and 
argumentative aptitudes—powers of 
providing premisses and arguments 
duvduers Twes TOD mopicm Adyous. If 
(he says) you try to convert Dialectic 
from a method of discussion into a 
method of cognition, you will insen- 
sibly eliminate its true nature and 
character :—éom 8 &y tis 4) THY Sia- 








AekTinyy 7} Taitqy, wr) Kabdmep By Bu- 
vaweis GAN emioT has TEpaTal KaTa- 
oKevdlew, AhoeTa THY iow adtay 
apavioas, TE peTaBalvery emioKxevd (wy 
eis emuThuas bmoKEmevev Tivaey Tpary- 
MatTwv, GAG wt) pdvov Adywr. 

The Platonic Dialogues of Search 
are duvauers To moploa Adyous. Com- 
pare the Procemium of Cicero to his 
Paradoxa. 

® Plato, Republ. vi. 511, vii. 532. 
Respecting the difference between 
Plato and Aristotle about Dialectic, 
see Ravaisson—Hssai sur la Méta- 
physique @ Aristote—iii. 1. 2. p. 248. 
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for generating arguments and for ensuring that every argu- 
ment shall be subjected to the interrogation of an opponent : 
his Dialogues of Exposition, wherein some definite result is 
enunciated and proved (sufficiently or not), correspond to what 
Aristotle calls Demonstration. 

If now we take the main scheme of distributing the Platonic 
Dialogues, proposed by Thrasyllus—tr. Dialogues of Chassification 
Exposition, with an affirmative result; 2. Dialogues on ite detail 
of Investigation or Search, without an affirmative ta ars 
result—and if we compare the number of Dialogues wy 
(out of the thirty-six in all), which he specifies as belonging to 
each—we shall find twenty-two specified under theformerhead, 
and fourteen under the latter. Moreover, among the twenty- 
two are ranked Republic and Leges: each of them greatly 
exceeding in bulk any other composition of Plato. It would 
appear thus that there is a preponderance both in number 
and bulk on the side of the Expository. But when we 
analyse the lists of Thrasyllus, we see that he has unduly 
enlarged that side of the account, and unduly contracted the 
other. He has enrolled among the Expository — 1. The 
Apology, the Epistole, and the Menexenus, which ought not 
properly to be ranked under either head. 2. The Theetétus, 
Parmenidés, Hipparchus, Eraste, Minos, Kleitophon—every 
one of which ought to be transferred to the other head. 3. 
The Phzedrus, Symposion, and Kratylus, which are admissible 
by indulgence, since they do indeed present affirmative expo- 
sition, but in small proportion compared to the negative 
criticism, the rhetorical and poetical ornament: they belong 
in fact to both classes, but more preponderantly to one. 
4. The Republic. This he includes with perfect justice, for 
the eight last books of it are expository. Yet the first book 
exhibits to us a specimen of negative and refutative dialectic 
which is not surpassed by anything in Plato. 

On the other hand, Thrasyllus has placed among the Dia- 
logues of Search one which might, with equal or greater 
propriety, be ranked among the Expository—the Protagoras. 
It is true that this dialogue involves much of negation, 
refutation, and dramatic ornament: and that the question 
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propounded in the beginning (Whether virtue be teachable?) 
is not terminated. But there are two portions of the dialogue 
which are, both of them, decided specimens of affirmative 
exposition—the speech of Protagoras in the earlier part 
(wherein the growth of virtue, without special teaching or 
professional masters, is elucidated)—and the argument of 
Sokrates at the close, wherein the identity of the Good and 
the Pleasurable is established.” 

He Neal If then we rectify the lists of Thrasyllus, they 


fication, as it 


would stand, wil] stand as follows, with the expository Dialogues 


if his prin- 
ciples were much diminished in number :— 


applied cor- 
rectly. 
Dialogues of Investigation or Search. Dialogues of Exposition. 
Zntnttkol. ‘Yonyntikol. 
1. Theztétus. 1. Timeeus. 
2. Parmenidés. 2. Leges. 
3. Alkibiadés I. 3. Epinomis. 
4. Alkibiadés IT. 4. Kritias. 
5. Theagés. 5. Republic. 
6. Lachés. 6. Sophistés. 
4. Lysis. 7. Politikus. 
8. Charmidés. 8. Phedon. 
9g. Menon. g. Philébus. 
10, Ion. 10. Protagoras. 
11. Euthyphron. 11. Phedrus. 
12. Euthydémus. 12. Symposion. 
13. Gorgias. 13. Kratylus. 
14. Hippias I. 14. Kriton. 
15. Hippias I. 
16. Kleitophon. ——T 
17. Hipparchus. The Apology, Menexenus, Epistole, 
18. Erastie. do not properly belong to either 
19. Minos. head. 





It will thus appear, from a fair estimate and comparison 


Preponder. OF lists, that the relation which Plato bears to 
ance of th : : : ; her 
TaN philosophy is more that of a searcher, tester, and 
sting dia- 4 - . ¢ ¢ 1 1 
festing er:~« EApUgNer, than that of an expositor and dogmatist 
the exposi- 7 é ie . 
ey = though he undertakes both the two functions: 
smatical, . A . : : 3 
dogmanie’- more negative than affirmative—more ingenious in 
b We may remark that Thrasyllus, | logue Huthydémus, p. 278 D, we shall 
though he enrols the Protagoras under | see that Plato uses the words évde(- 
the class Investigative, and the sub- | foua and bpnyhjooum as exact equi- 
class A gonistic, places it alone ina still | yalents: so that évdeucrucds would have 


lower class which he calls’Evdeucricds. | the same meaning as bpnyntucds. 
Now, if we turn to the Platonic dia- 
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pointing out difficulties, than successful in solving them. I 
must again repeat that though this classification is just, as far 
as it goes, and the best which can be applied to the dialogues, 
taken as a whole—yet the dialogues have much which will not 
enter into the classification, and each has its own peculiarities. 

The Dialogues of Search, thus comprising more than half 
of the Platonic compositions, are again distributed Dialogues of 


Search—sub- 


by Thrasyllus into two sub-classes—Gymnastic and ciassesamong 
Agonistic: the Gymnastic, again, into Obstetric and nised by. © 
Peirastic ; the Agonistic, into Probative and Refu- Gymnecic 
tative. Here, again, there is a pretence of sym- Ge 
metrical arrangement, which will not hold good if we examine 
it closely. Nevertheless, the epithets point to real attributes 
of various dialogues, and deserve the more attention, inas- 
much as they imply a view of philosophy foreign to the 
prevalent way of looking at it. Obstetric and Tentative or 
Testing (Peirastic) are epithets which a reader may under- 
stand; but he will not easily see how they bear upon the 
process of philosophy. 

The term philosopher is generally understood to mean 
something else. In appreciating a philosopher, it 18 pisosopny, 
usual to ask, What authoritative creed has he pro- “70% 


understood, 
claimed, for disciples to swear allegiance to? What menecs 


authoritative 


positive system, or positive truths previously un- {ans te 
known or unproved, has he established? Next, by “7° ?T°* 
what arguments has he enforced or made them good? ‘This 
is the ordinary proceeding ‘of an historian of philosophy, as 
he calls up the roll of successive names. The philosopher is 
assumed to speak as one having authority; to have already 
made up his mind; and to be prepared to explain what his 
mind is. Readers require positive results announced, and 
positive evidence set before them, in a clear and straight- 
forward manner. They are intolerant of all that is prolix, 
circuitous, not essential to the proof of the thesis in hand. 
Above all, an affirmative result is indispensable. 

When I come to the Timeus, and Republic, &ec., I shall 
consider what reply Plato could make to these questions. 
In the mean time, I may observe that if philosophers are to 
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be estimated by such a scale, he will not stand high on the 
list. Even in his expository dialogues, he cares little about 
clear proclamation of results, and still less about the shortest, 
straightest, and most certain road for attaining them. 

But as to those numerous dialogues which are not exposi- 


The Platonic tory, Plato could make no reply to the questions at 


Dialogues of 


Search dis. all. There are no affirmative results:—and there 
claim autho- ,. 4 5 

rityand is @ process of enquiry, not only fruitless, but de- 
teaching— 2 6 . . 4, 

assume truth VIOUS, circuitous, and intentionally protracted. The 
o be un- 


authoritative character of a philosopher is dis- 
claimed. Not only Plato never delivers sentence 
in his own name, but his principal spokesman, far 
from speaking with authority, declares that he has not made 
up his own mind, and that he is only a searcher along with 
others, more eager in the chase than they are.° Philosophy 
is conceived as the search for truth still unknown; not as an 
explanation of truth by one who knows it, to others who do 
not know it. The process of search is considered as being in 
itself profitable and invigorating, even though what is sought 
be not found. The ingenuity of Sokrates is shown, not by 
what he himself produces, for he avows himself altogether 
barren—but by his obstetric aid: that is, by his being able to 
evolve, from a youthful mind, answers of which it is pregnant, 
and to test the soundness and trustworthiness of those answers 
when delivered: by his power, besides, of exposing or refuting 
unsound answers, and of convincing others of the fallacy of 
that which they confidently believed themselves to know. 
To eliminate affirmative, authoritative exposition, which 
proceeds upon the assumption that truth is already 


known to all 
alike—follow 
a process de- 
vious as well 
as fruitless. 


The ques- 

tioner has no 1, = f * 

yredeter.  KNOwn—and to consider philosophy as a search for 
ined course, ies £ Haas . 

put follows, Unknown truth, carried on by several interlocutors 

the lead given * Cte : ° 5 

py there. @ll of them ignorant—this is the main idea which 


spondent in 
his answers. 


Plato inherited from Sokrates, and worked out in 


.  ©Jn addition to the declarations of 
-Sokrates to this effect in the Platonic 
Apology (pp. 21-23), we read the like 
in many Platonic dialogues. Gorgias, 
500 A. o0vde ydp Tor eywye cidds Aéyw 
& Adyw, GAA CnTe xowh me? tuay: 
and eyen in the Republic, in many 


parts of which there is much dog- 
matism and affirmation: v. p. 450 E. 
amiotovvtTa 5 kal (nrodyta eri rods 
Adyous moeicbal, & 5h eyd dpa, ke. 
See Routh’s note on the above passage 
of the Gorgias. 
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more than one-half of his dialogues. It is under this general 
head that the subdivisions of Thrasyllus fall—the Obstetric, 
the Testing or Verifying, the Refutative. The process is one 
in which both the two concurrent minds are active, but 
each with an inherent activity peculiar to itself. The ques- 
tioner does not follow a predetermined course of his own, but 
proceeds altogether on the answer given to him. He himself 
furnishes only an indispensable stimulus to the parturition of 
something with which the respondent is already pregnant, 
and applies testing questions to that which he hears, until 
the respondent is himself satisfied that the answer will not 
hold. Throughout all this, there is a constant appeal to the 
free, self-determining judgment of the respondent’s own mind, 
combined with a stimulus exciting the intellectual productive- 
ness of that mind to the uttermost. 

What chiefly deserves attention here, as a peculiar phase 
in the history of philosophy, is, that the relation postion of 
of teacher and learner.is altogether suppressed. feacher and 


learner. Ap- 
Sokrates not only himself disclaims the province Pe ' 


authority is 

and title of a teacher, but treats with contemptuous suppressed 

banter those who assume it. Now “the learner” (to use a 
memorable phrase of Aristotle’) “is under obligation to be- 
lieve :” he must be a passive recipient of that which is com- 
municated to him by the teacher. The relation between the 
two is that of authority on the one side, and of belief gene- 
rated by authority on the other. But Sokrates requires from 
no man implicit trust: nay he deprecates it as dangerous.° 
It is one peculiarity in these Sokratic dialogues, that the 
sentiment of authority, instead of being invoked and worked 
up, as is generally done in philosophy, is formally disavowed 
and practically set aside. “Ihave not made up my mind: 
I am not prepared to swear allegiance to any creed: I give 
you the reasons for and against each: you must decide for 
yourself.” 


4 Aristot. De Sophist. Elenchis, Top. | Plato, not through Xenokrates and 
ix. p. 105, b. 2. de? yap morevew Tw | Polemon, but through Arkesilaus and 
payvOdvovra. Karneades—illustrates the same eli- 

e Plato, Protagor. p. 314 B. mination of the idea of authority. 

f The sentiment of the Academie | “Why are youso curious to know what 
sect—descending from Sokrates and | Imyself have determined on the point? 
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This process—the search for truth as an unknown—is in 
the modern world put out of sight. All discussion 


In the modern 

world the ig conducted by persons who profess to have found 
truth is put = + _ " : . Be if . 
outofsizht, 1t or learnt it, and to be in condition to proclaim it 


Every writer 
or talker pro- 
fesses to have 
already found 
it, and to 
proclaim it to 
others. 


to others. yen the philosophical works of Cicero 
are usually pleadings by two antagonists, each of 
whom professes to know the truth, though Cicero 
does not decide between them: and in this respect 
they differ from the groping and fumbling of the Platonic 
dialogues. Of course the search for truth must go on in 
modern times, as it did in ancient: but it goes on silently 
and without notice. The most satisfactory theories have been 
preceded by many infructuous guesses and tentatives. The 
theorist may try many different hypotheses (we are told that 
Kepler tried nineteen) which he is forced successively to 
reject; and he may perhaps end without finding any better. 
But all these tentatives, verifying tests, doubts, and rejections, 
are confined to his own bosom or his own study. He looks 
back upon them without interest, sometimes even with dis- 
gust; least of all does he seek to describe them in detail as 
objects of interest to others. ‘They are probably known to 
none but himself: for it does not occur to him to follow the 
Platonic scheme of taking another mind into partnership, 


Here are the reasons pro and con: 
weigh the one against the other, and 
then judge for yourself.” 

See Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on Philosophy—Appendix, p. 
681—about medieval disputations: 
also Cicero, Tuse. Disp. iv. 4-7. ‘Sed 
defendat quod quisque sentit: sunt 
enim judicia libera: nos institutum 
tenebimus,nulliusque unius discipline 
legibus adstricti, quibusin philosophia 
necessario pareamus, quid sit in qua- 
que re maximé probabile, semper re- 
quiremus.” 

Again, Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 5- 
10-13. ‘Qui autem requirunt, quid 
quaque de re ipsi sentiamus, curiositis 
id faciunt quam necesseé est. Non enim 
tam auctoritatis in disputando quam 
rationis momenta querenda sunt. Quin 
etiam obest plerumque iis, qui discere 
volunt, auctoritas eorum qui se docere 
profitentur; desinunt enim suum judi- 





cium adhibere; id habent ratum, quod 
ab eo quem probant indicatum vident. 
. . Si singulas disciplinas percipere 
magnum est, quanto majus omnes ? 
Quod facere iis necessé est, quibus pro- 
positum est, veri reperiendi causa, et 
contra omnes philosophos et pro om- 
nibus dicere. Nec tamen fieri potest, 
ut qui hac ratione philosophantur, ii 
nihil habeant quod sequantur. Non 
enim sumus ii quibus nihil yerum esse 
videatur, sed ii, qui omnibus veris ad- 
juncta quedam falsa esse dicamus, 
tanta similitudine ut in iis nulla insit 
certa judicandi et assentiendi nota, 
Ex quo exsistit illud, multa esse pro- 
babilia, quee quanquam non percipe- 
rentur, tamen quia visum haberent 
quendam insignem et illustrem, iis 
sapientis vita regeretur.” 
Compare Cicero, Tuse. Disp. ii. sect. 
2-3-5-9. Quintilian, xii. 2-25. 
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and entering upon that distribution of active intellectual 
work which we read in the Theetétus. There are cases in 
which two chemists have carried on joint researches, under 
many failures and disappointments, perhaps at last without 
success. If a record were preserved of their parley during 
the investigation, the grounds for testing and rejecting one 
conjecture, and for selecting what should be tried after it— 
this would be in many points a parallel to the Platonic 
process. 

But at Athens in the fourth century B.c., the search for 


truth by two or more minds in partnership was not so rare 
a phenomenon. The active intellects of Athens were dis- 
tributed between Rhetoric, which addressed itself to multi- 
tudes, accepted all established sentiments, and The search 
2 or truth by 
handled for the most part particular issues—and_farovsinter- 
i ae ; ae 
Dialectic, in which a select few debated among them- poeceihine 
selves general questions. Ofthis Dialectic, the real eres 
Sokrates was the greatest master that Athens ever bg Rislectic 
saw: he could deal as he chose (says Xenophon?) with all dis- 
putants: he turned them round his finger. In this process, 
one person set up a thesis, and the other cross-examined him 
upon it: the most irresistible of all cross-examiners was the 
real Sokrates. The nine books of Aristotle’s Topica (in- 
cluding the book De Sophisticis Elenchis) are composed with 
the object of furnishing suggestions, and indicating rules, both 
to the cross-examiner and to the respondent, in such Dialectic 
debates. Plato does not lay down any rules: but he has 
given us, in his dialogues of search, specimens of dialectic 
procedure shaped in his own fashion. Several of his con- 
temporaries, companions of Sokrates, like him, did the 
& The habit of supposing a general | pixod SieA€xOn Svoty huepav’ rod pty 
question to be undecided, and of having 
itargued bycompetent advocates before 
auditors who have not made up their 
minds—is now so disused (everywhere 
except in a court of law), that one 
reads with surprise Galen’s declaration 
that the different competing medical 
theories were so discussed in his day. 
His master Pelops maintained a dis- 
putation of two days with a rival ;— 
quia TléAowW wera Bidlwrov Tod eumet- 
VOL, I. 





TleAotos, &s wh Suvapevns THs iarpirhs 
5? eumeiplas wovns cvorhvat, Tov Pidlar- 
mou O€ emibderkvivtos divacba. (Galen, 
De Propriis Libris, c. 2, p. 16, Kiihn.) 

Galen notes (ib. 2, p. 21) the habit 
of literary men at Rome to assemble in 
the temple of Pax, for the purpose of 
discussing logical questions, prior to 
the conflagration which destroyed that 
temple. 

bh Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2. 


R 
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same each in his own way: but their compositions have not 
survived. ' ' 

Such compositions give something like fair play to the 
negative arm of philosophy ; in the employment of which the 
Eleate Zeno first became celebrated, and the real Sokrates 
yet more celebrated. This negative arm is no less essential 
than the affirmative, to the validity of a body of reasoned 
truth, such as philosophy aspires to be. To know how to dis- 
prove is quite as important as to know how to prove: the one 
is co-ordinate and complementary to the other. And the 
man who disproves what is false, or guards mankind against 
assenting to it,* renders a service to philosophy : even though 
he may not be able to render the ulterior service of proving 
any truth in its place. 

By historians of ancient philosophy, negative procedure is 


Negative pro- generally considered as represented by the Sophists 
peeiinba mdi tive Megarici, and is the main ground for those 
by the 8 harsh epithets which are commonly applied to both of 
the Megas them. The negative (they think) can only be tolerated 


and censured 
by historians 
of philosophy: 


in small doses, and even then merely as ancillary to 
the affirmative. That is,if you have an affirmative 
theory to propose, you are allowed to urge such objections as 
you think applicable against rival theories, but only in order 
to make room for your own. It seems to be assumed as re- 
quiring no proof that the confession of ignorance is an in- 


i The dialogues composed by Ari- 
stotle himself were in great measure 
dialogues of search, exercises of argu- 
mentation pro and con (Cicero, De 
Finib. v. 4). “ Aristoteles, ut solet, 
querendi gratia, quedam subtilitatis 
sue argumenta excogitavit in Gryllo,” 
&e. (Quintilian, Inst. Rhet. ii. 17.) 

Bernays indicates the probable titles 
of many among the lost Aristotelian 
Dialogues(Die Dialoge desAristoteles, 
pp. 132, 133, Berlin, 1863), and gives in 

is book many general remarks upon 
them, 

The observations of Aristotle in 
Metaphys. (A. eddrray 993, b. 1-16) 
are conceived in a large and just spirit. 
He says that among all the searchers 
for truth, none completely succeed, and 
none completely fail: those, from whose 





conclusions we dissent, do us service 
by exercising our intelligence—rhy 
yap ek mpohornoay juav. The enu- 
meration of dmopfa in the following 
book B of the Metaphysica is a con- 
tinuation of the same views. Compare 
Scholia, p. 604, b. 290, Brandis. 

k The Stoics had full conviction of 
this. In Cicero’s summary of the Stoic 
doctrine (De Finibus, iii. 21-72) we 
read: —“ Ad easque virtutes, de quibus 
disputatum est, Dialecticam etiam ad- 
jungunt (Stoici) et Physicam : easque 
ambas virtutum nomine appellant: 
alteram (sc. Dialecticam), quod habeat 
rationem, ne cui falso adsentiamur, 
neve unquam captiosa probabilitate 
fallamur ; eaque, que de bonis malis- 
que didicerimus, ut tenere tuerique 
possimus.” 
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tolerable condition ; which every man ought to be ashamed of 
in himself, and which no man is justified in inflicting on any 
one else. If you deprive the reader of one affirmative solu- 
tion, you are required to furnish him with another which you 
are prepared to guarantee as the true one. “Le Roi est 
mort—Vive le Roi:” the throne must never be vacant. It is 
plain that under such a restricted application, the full force 
of the negative case is never brought out. The pleadings are 
left in the hands of counsel, each of whom takes up only such 
fragments of the negative case as suit the interests of his 
client, and suppresses or slurs over all such other fragments 
of it as make against his client. But to every theory (espe- 
cially on the topics discussed by Sokrates and Plato) there 
are more or less of objections applicable—even the best 
theory being true only on the balance. And if the purpose 
be to ensure a complete body of reasoned truth, all these ob- 
jections ought to be faithfully exhibited, by one who stands 
forward as their express advocate, without being previously 
retained for any separate or inconsistent purpose. 

How much Plato himself, in his dialogues of search, felt 
his own vocation as champion of the negative pro- Vocation of 


: : . Sokrates and 
cedure, we see marked conspicuously in the dialogue Plato for the 


negative pro- 


called Parmenidés. This dialogue is throughout a cedure: abso- 


lute necessity 


protest against forward affirmation, and an assertion ofitasa con- 
to) dition of rea- 


of independent locus standi for the negationist and ae 
objector. The claims of the latter must first be of Plato. 

satisfied, before the affirmant can be considered as solvent. 
The advocacy of those claims is here confided to the veteran 
Parmenides, who sums them up in a formidable total: 
Sokrates being opposed to him under the unusual disguise of 
a youthful and forward affirmant. Parmenides makes no 
pretence of advancing any rival doctrine. The theories which 
he selects for criticism are the Platonic theory of intelligible 
Concepts, and his own theory of the Unum : he indicates how 
many objections must be remoyed—how many contradictions 
must be solyed—how many opposite hypotheses must be fol- 
lowed out to their results—before either of these theories can 


be affirmed with assurance. The exigencies enumerated may 
R2 
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and do appear insurmountable :! but of that Plato takes no 
account. Such laborious exercises are inseparable from the 
process of searching for truth, and unless a man has strength 
to go through them, no truth, or at least no reasoned truth, 
can be found and maintained.” 

Tt will thus appear that among the conditions requisite for 
Sokratescon- Philosophy, both Sokrates and Plato regarded the 


idered th : . . * 
negative. negative procedure as co-ordinate in value with the 
procedure to : . * he 
be valuable affirmative, and indispensable as a preliminary stage. 
by itself, and = 
separately. But Sokrates went a step farther. He assigned to 
His theory of . . oe ea . 
the natural the negative an intrinsic importance by itself, apart 
state of the : ° : - . 
buman'mind; from all implication with the affirmative; and he 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 B. 6e?| such patient multiplication of experi- 
oKoTEv—ei péeAAELS TEAEWS ‘yuuvacd- | ments :— 


Hevos kuplas didWeobar TaANOES. *Apti- “T should hardly sustain your in- 
xavov, tpn, A€yels, @ Mapyevldn, mpay-| terest in stating the difficulties which 
pareav, &e. at first beset the investigation con- 


Aristotle declares that no man can | ducted with this apparatus, or the 
be properly master of any affirmative | numberless precautions which the 
truth without having examined and | exact balancing of the two powerful 
solved all the objections and difficulties | sources of heat, here resorted to, ren- 
—the negative portion of the enquiry. | dered necessary. I believe the ex- 
To go through all these aropias is the | periments, made with atmospheric air 
indispensable first stage, and perhaps | alone, might be numbered by tens of 
the enquirer may not be able to | thousands. Sometimes for a week, or 
advance farther, see Metaphysic. B. | even for a fortnight, coincident and 
995, a. 20, 990, a. 16—one of the most | satisfactory results would be obtained: 
striking passages in his works. Com- | the strict conditions of accurate experi- 
pare also what he says, De Ccelo, ii. | menting would appear to be found, 
294, b. 10, 81d de? Toy péAAovTa kadds | When an additional day’s experience 
(nrhoew evotarindy civa dia Tay oikelwy | Would destroythis hopeand necessitate 
evoTdcewy TS yevel, TOTO Sé eorly ée | a Tecommencement, under changed 
TOU Tacas TeDewpyKevat TAS Siaopds. conditions, of the whole inquiry. It 

m That the only road to trustworthy | is this which daunts the experimenter. 
affirmation lies through a string of It is this preliminary fight with the 
negations, unfolded and appreciated by | entanglements of a subject so dark, so 
systematic procedure, is strongly in- | doubtful, so uncheering, without any 
sisted on by Bacon, Novum Organum, | knowledge whether the conflict is to 
ii. 15, “ Omnino Deo (formarum indi- | lead to anything worth possessing, that 
tori et opifici), aut fortasse angelis et | renders discovery difficult and rare. 
intelligentiis, competit, formas per | But the experimenter, and particularly 
affirmationem immediaté nosse, atque the yowng experimenter, ought to know 
ab initio contemplationis. Sed certé | that as regards his own moral man- 
supra hominem est: cui tantum con- | hood, he cannot but win, if he only 
ceditur, procedere primo per nega- | contend aright, Hven with a negative 
tivas, et postremo loco desinere in | result, the consciousness that he has gone 
affirmativas, post omnimodam exclu- | fairly to the bottom of his subject, as 
sionem,” Compare another Aphorism, | far as his means allowed—the feeling 
i, 40. that he has not shunned labour, though 

The following passage, transcribed | that labour may have resulted in laying 
from the Lectures of a distinguished | bare the nakedness of his case—re-acts 
physical philosopher of the present | upon his own mind, and gives it firm- 
day, is conceived in the spirit of the ness for future work.” (Tyndall, 
Platonic Dialogues of Search, though | Lectures on Heat, considered as a 
Plato would have been astonished at | Mode of Motion, Lect. x. p. 332.) 
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rested that opinion upon a psychological ground, 2° igno- 


rance, but 


formally avowed, and far larger than anything laid Sse persua- 
down by the Sophists. He thought that the natural ld 
state of the human mind, among established communities, 
was not simply ignorance, but ignorance mistaking itself for 
knowledge—false or uncertified belief—false persuasion of 
knowledge. The only way of dissipating such false persua- 
sion was, the effective stimulus of the negative test, or cross- 
examining Elenchus ; whereby a state of non-belief, or painful 
consciousness of ignorance, was substituted in its place. Such 
second state was indeed not the best attainable. It ought to 
be preliminary to a third, acquired by the struggles of the 
mind to escape from such painful consciousness; and to rise, 
under the continued stimulus of the tutelary Elenchus, to 
improved affirmative and defensible beliefs. But even if this 
third state were never reached, Sokrates declared the second 
state to be a material amendment on the first, which he 
deprecated as alike pernicious and disgraceful. 

The psychological conviction here described stands pro- 
claimed by Sokrates himself, with remarkable ear- 5, sation 
nestness and emphasis, in his Apology before the oa Ct 


Dikasts, only a month before his death. So deeply Bsconstest 


mission to 
make war 


did he take to heart the prevalent false persuasion Mi. 
of knowledge, alike universal among all classes, mis- {3° RSs. 
chieyous, and difficult to correct—that he declared '°*8* 
himself to haye made war against it throughout his life, under 
a mission imposed upon him by the Delphian God; and to 
have incurred thereby wide-spread hatred among his fellow- 
citizens. To convict men, by cross-examination, of ignorance 
in respect to those matters which each man believed himself 
to know well and familiarly—this was the constant employ- 
ment and the mission of Sokrates: not to teach—for he dis- 
claimed the capacity of teaching—but to make men feel their 
own ignorance instead of believing themselves to know. Such 
cross-examination, conducted usually before an audience, how- 
ever it might be salutary and indispensable, was intended to 
humiliate the respondent, and could hardly fail to offend and 
exasperate him. No one felt satisfaction except some youth- 
ful auditors, who admired the acuteness with which it was 
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conducted. “I” (declared Sokrates) “ am distin guished from 
others, and superior to others, by this character only—that I 
am conscious of my own ignorance: the wisest of men would 
be he who had the like consciousness; but as yet I have 
looked for such a man in vain.” ™ 

In delivering this emphatic declaration, Sokrates himself 
intimates his apprehension that the Dikasts will treat his 
discourse as mockery; that they will not believe him to be 
in earnest ; that they will scarcely have patience to 

hear him claim a divine mission for so strange a 
the Dikaats purpose.° The declaration is indeed singular, and 
probably many of the Dikasts did so regard it ; while those 
who thought it serious, heard it with repugnance. The sepa- 
rate value of the negative procedure or Elenchus was never 
before so unequivocally asserted, or so highly estimated. To 
disabuse men of those false beliefs which they mistook for 
knowledge, and to force on them the painful consciousness 
that they knew nothing—was extolled as the greatest service 
which could be rendered to them, and as rescuing them from 
a degraded and slavish state of mind? 

To understand the full purpose of Plato’s dialogues of 
search—testing, exercising, refuting, but not finding 
or providing—we must keep in mind the Sokratic 
Apology. Whoever, after reading the Theetétus, 
Lachés, Charmidés, Lysis, Parmenidés, &c., is 
tempted to exclaim—* But, after all, Plato must 
have had in his mind some ulterior doctrine of con- 
viction which he wished to impress, but which he 
has not clearly intimated,” will see, by the Sokratic Apology, 
that such a presumption is noway justifiable. Plato is a 
searcher, and has not yet made up his own mind: this is 
what he himself tells us, and what I literally believe, though 


Opposition 
of feeling 
between 


The Dia- 
logues of 
Search pre- 
sent anend in 
themselves. 
Mistake of 
supposing 
thatPlato had 
inhis mind an 
ulterior affir- 
mative end, 
not declared. 


n Plat. Apol.S. pp. 23-29. It is not 
easy to select particular passages for 
reference ; for the sentiments which I 
have indicated pervade nearly the 
whole discourse. 

° Plato, Apol. 8. pp. 20-38. 

P Aristotle, in the first book of Meta- 
physica (982, b. 18), when repeating a 
statement made in the Thezetétus of 
Plato (155 D), that wonder is the 





beginning, or point of departure, of 
philosophy—explains the phrase by 
saying, that wonder is accompanied 
by a painful conviction of ignorance 
and sense of embarrassment. 6 d& 
amopav Kal CavudCwy oterar ayvoety— 
did TH hevyew Tiy &yvoiay edpiroaddy- 
gayv—ov xpioews Tivos evexev. This 
painful conviction of ignorance is what 
Sokrates sought to bring about. 
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few or none of his critics will admit it. 
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His purpose in the 


dialogues of search,is plainly and sufficiently enunciated in the 
words addressed by Sokrates to Theetétus—< Answer with- 
out being daunted: for if we prosecute our search, one of 
two alternatives is certain—either we shall find what we 


are looking for, or we shall 


get clear of the persuasion 


that we know what in reality we do not yet know. Now a 
recompense like this will leave no room for dissatisfaction.’ 4 


4 Plato, Thesetét. 187 C. av yap 
ottw dpauev, dvoivy Odrepov—i ecipi- 
Touey ep b epxducba, 4) Arrov oinod- 
meba cidévar 9 undauq Youev’ kalro 
ovK dy ely weuTtds ulobos 6 ToLodTos. 
Bonitz (in his Platonische Studien, 
pp. 8, 9, 74, 70, &e.) is one of the few 
critics who deprecates the confidence 
and boldness with which recent scho- 
lars have ascribed to Plato affirmative 
opinions and systematic purpose which 
he does not directly announce. Bonitz 
vindicates the separate value and sepa- 
rate locus standi of the negative pro- 
cess in Plato’s estimation, particularly 
in the example of the Theetétus. 
Susemihl, in the preface to his second 
part, has controverted these views of 
Bonitz—in my judgment without any 
success. 

The following observations of recent 
French scholars are just, though they 
imply too much the assumption that 
there is always some affirmative jewel 
wrapped up in Plato’s complicated 
folds. M. Egger observes (Histoire 
de la Critique chez les Grecs, Paris, 
1849, p. 85) :— 

“La philosophie de Platon n’offre 
pas, en général, un ensemble de par- 
ties trés rigoureusement li€es entre 
elles. D’abord, il ne l’expose que sous 
forme dialoguée: et dans ses dialogues, 
ou il ne prend jamais de role personnel, 
on ne voit pas clairement auquel des 
interlocuteurs il a confié la défense 
de ses propres opinions. Parmi ces 
interlocuteurs, Socrate Ini-méme, le 
plus ordinaire et le plus naturel inter- 
prete de la pensée de son disciple, use 
fort souvent des libertés de cette forme 
toute dramatique, pour se jouer dans 
les distinctions subtiles, pour exagérer 
certains arguments, pour couper court 
& une discussion embarrassante, au 
moyen de quelque plaisanterie, et pour 
se retirer d’un débat sans conclure, 





vrai, Platon a, sous son nom—des 
opinions de circonstance et des ruses de 
dialectique, & travers lesquelles il est 
souvent difficile de retrouver le fond 
sérieux de sa doctrine. Heureusement 
ces difficultés ne touchent pas aux 
principes généraux du Platonisme. La 
critique Platonicienne en particulier 
dans ce qu’elle a de plus éleyé et de 
plus original, se rattache & la grande 
théorie des ideées et de la “réminiscence. 
On la retrouve exposée dans plusieurs 
dialogues ayec une clarté quine permet 
ni le doute ni Vincertitude.” 

Imay also cite the following remarks 
made by M. Vacherot(Histoire Critique 
de l’Keole @’Alexandrie, Book II. vol. 
ii. init.) after his instructive analysis 
of the doctrines of Plotinus. I think 
the words are as much applicable to 
Plato as to Plotinus: the rather, as 
Plato never speaks in his own name, 
Plotinus always :—‘‘Combien faut il 
prendre garde d’ajouter & la pensée du 
philosophe, et de lui préter un arrange- 
ment artificiel! Ce génie, plein d’en- 
thousiasme et de fougue, n’a jamais 
connu ni mesure ni plan; jamais il ne 
s’est astreint & déyelopper réguliere- 
ment une théorie, ni & exposer avec 
suite un ensemble de théories, de 
maniere 2 en former unsysteme. Fort 
incertain dans sa marche, il prend, 
quitte, et reprend le méme sujet, sans 
jamais paraitre avoir dit son dernier 
mot; toujours il répand de vives et 
abondantes clartés sur les questions 
quwil traite, mais rarement il les con- 
duit & leur derniere et définitive solu- 
tion; sa rapide pensée n’effleure pas 
seulement le sujet sur lequel elle 
passe, elle le pénetre et le creuse tou- 
jours, sans toutefois l’epuiser. Fort 
inégale dans ses allures, tantot ce 
eénies’échappe en inspirations rapides 
et tumultueuses, tantdt il semble se 
trainer péniblement, et se perdre dans 


En un mot, il a—ou, ce qui est plus | undédale de subtiles abstractions, &e.” 
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What those topics were, in respect to which Sokrates found 
Falsepersua- thisuniversal belief of knowledge, without the reality 
iedge—had of knowledge—we know, not merely from the dia- 
fais anc logues of Plato, but also from the Memorabilia of 
Bthieal, Xenophon. Sokrates did not touch upon recondite 
matters—upon the Kosmos, astronomy, meteorology. Such 
studies he discountenanced as useless, and even as irreligious." 
The subjects on which he interrogated were those of common, 
familiar, every-day talk: those which every one believed 
himself to know, and on which every one had a confident 
opinion to give: the respondent being surprised that any one 
could put the questions, or that there could be any doubt 
requiring solution. What is justice ? what is injustice ? what 
are temperance and courage ? what is law, lawlessness, demo- 
cracy, aristocracy ? what is the government of mankind, and 
the attributes which qualify any one for exercising such 
government? Here were matters upon which eyery one 
talked familiarly, and would have been ashamed to. be 
thought incapable of delivering an opinion. Yet it was upon 
these matters that Sokrates detected universal ignorance, 
coupled with a firm, but illusory, persuasion of knowledge. 
The conversation of Sokrates with Euthydémus, in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia’—the first Alkibiadés, Lachés,Charmideés, 
Euthyphron, &e., of Plato—are among the most marked 
specimens of such cross-examination or Elenchus—a string of 
questions, to which there are responses in indefinite number 
successively given, tested, and exposed as unsatisfactory. 


r Xenoph. Memor. i. 1. 


to understand the solution : that unless 
s Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2. A passage 


the subject was so drawn up to a point 


from Paley’s preface to his “ Principles 
of Moral Philosophy,” illustrates well 
this Sokratic process: “Concerning the 
principle of morals, it would be pre- 
mature to speak: but concerning the 
manner of unfolding and explaining 
that principle, I have somewhat which 
Iwish to be remarked. An experience 
of nine years in the office of a public 
tutor in one of the Universities, and in 
that department of education to which 
these sections relate, afforded me fre- 
quent opportunity to obserye, that in 
discoursing to young minds upon topics 
of morality, it required much more pains 
to make them perceive the difficulty than 





as to exhibit the full force of an ob- 
jection, or the exact place of a doubt, 
before any explanation was entered 
upon—in other words, unless some 
curiosity was excited, before it was 
attempted tobe satisfied—the teacher’s 
labour was lost. When information 
was not desired, it was seldom, I found, 
retained. [have made this observation 
my guide in the following work: that 
is, | have endeavoured, before I suf- 
fered myself to proceed in the disqui- 
sition, to put the reader in complete 
possession of the question: and to do it 
in a way that I thought most likely to stir 
uphis owndoubts and solicitude about it.” 
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The answers which Sokrates elicited and exposed were 


simple expressions of the ordinary prevalent belief 
upon matters on which each community possesses 
established dogmas, laws, customs, sentiments, 
* fashions, points of view, &e., 
When Herodotus passed over to Egypt, he was 
astonished to find the judgment, feelings, institu- 
tions, and practices of the Egyptians, contrasting 
most forcibly with those of all other countries. 
remarks the same (though less in degree) respecting 
Babylonians, Indians, Scythians, and others; and 
he is not less impressed with the veneration of each 
community for its own creed and habits, coupled 
with indifference or antipathy towards other creeds, 


To those 
topics, on 
which each 
community 
possesses 
established 
dogmas, laws, 
customs, 
sentiments, 
consecrated 
and tradi- 
tional, pecu- 
liar to itself. 
The local 
creed, which 
is never for- 
mally pro- 
claimed or 
taught, but is 
enforced un- 
consciously 
by every one 
upon every 
one else. Om- 
nipotence of 
King Nomos. 


belonging to itself. 


He 


disparate or discordant, prevailing elsewhere.‘ 


t Herodot. ii. 35-36-64; ili. 38-94, 
seq. i. 196; iv. 76-77-80. The dis- 
cordance between the various institu- 
tions established among the separate 
aggregations of mankind, often pro- 
ceeding to the pitch of reciprocal 
antipathy—the imperative character 
of each in its own region, assuming the 
appearance of natural right and pro- 
priety—all this appears brought to 
view by the inquisitive and observant 
Herodotus, as well as by others (Xeno- 
phon, Cyroped. i. 3-18): but many 
new facts, illustrating the same thesis, 
were noticed by Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics, when a larger extent of the 
globe became opened to Hellenic sur- 
vey. Compare Aristotle, Ethic. Nik. 
i. 3, 1094, b. 15; Sextus Empiric. 
Pyrr. Hypotyp. i. sect. 145-150, iii. 
sect. 198-234; and the remarkable 
extract from Bardesanes Syrus, cited 
by Eusebius, Prep. Evang. vi., and 
published in Orelli’s collection, pp. 
202-219, Alexandri Aphrodis. et Ali- 
orum De Fato, Zurich, 1824. 

Many interesting passages in illus- 
tration of the same thesis might be 
borrowed from Montaigne, Pascal, and 
others. But the most forcible of all 
illustrations are those furnished by the 
Oriental world, when surveyed or 
studied by intelligent Huropeans, as it 
has been more fully during the last 
century. See especially Sir William 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official: two volumes 





and fidelity the manifestations of esta- 
blished sentiment among the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, Vol. i. ch. iv., de- 
scribing a Suttee on the Nerbudda, is 
one of the most impressive chapters in 
the work: the rather as it describes 
the continuance of a hallowed custom, 
transmitted even from the days of 
Alexander. I transcribe also some 
valuable matter from an eminent liy- 
ing scholar, whose extensive erudition 
comprises Oriental as well as Hellenic 
philosophy. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (Prémier 
Mémoire sur le Sankhya, Paris, 1852, 
PP- 392-395) observes as follows re- 
specting the Sanscrit system of phi- 
losophy called Sankhya, the doctrine 
expounded and enforced by the philo- 
sopher Kapila and respecting Buddha 
and Buddhism which was built upon 
the Sankhya, amending or modifying 
it. Buddha is believed to have lived 
about 5478.0. Both the system of 
Buddha, and that of Kapila, are athe- 
istic, as described by M. St. Hilaire. 

“Te second point ou Bouddha se 
sépare de Kapila concerne la doctrine. 
L’homme ne peut rester dans l’incer- 
titude que Kapila lui laisse encore. 
L’ame délivrée, selon les doctrines de 
Kapila, peut toujours renaitre. I n’y 
a quwun moyen, un seul moyen, de le 
sauver,—c’est de anéantir. Le néant 
seul est un sir asile: on ne revient 
pas de celui la.—Bouddha lui promet 
le néant; et c’est avec cette promesse 


which unfold with equal penetration | inouie quw’il a passionné les hommes 
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This aggregate of beliefs and predispositions to believe, 
ethical, religious, zesthetical, social, respecting what is true 
or false, probable or improbable, just or unjust, holy or un- 
holy, honourable or base, respectable or contemptible, pure 
or impure, beautiful or ugly, decent or indecent, obligatory to 
do or obligatory to avoid, respecting the status and relations 
of each individual in the society, respecting even the admis- 
sible fashions of amusement and recreation—this is an esta- 
blished fact and condition of things, the real origin of which 
is for the most part unknown, but which each new member of 
the society is born to and finds subsisting. It is transmitted 
by tradition from parents to children, and is imbibed by the 
latter almost unconsciously from what they see and hear 
around, without any special season of teaching, or special 
persons to teach. It becomes a part of each person’s nature 
—a standing habit of mind, or fixed set of mental tendencies, 


et conyerti les peuples. Que cette 
monstrueuse croyance, partagée au- 
jourd’hui par trois cents millions de 
sectateurs, révolte en nous les instincts 
les plus €nergiques de notre nature— 
qwelle souleve toutes les répugnances 
et toutes les horreurs de notre 4me— 
qu’elle nous paraisse aussi incompré- 
hensible que hideuse—peu importe, 
Une partie considérable de Vhumanité 
Va regue,—préte méme & la justifier 
par toutes les subtilités de la méta- 
physique la plus raffinée, et & la con- 
fesser dans les tortures des plus affreux 
supplices et les austérités homicides 
dun fanatisme aveugle. Si c’est une 
gloire que de dominer souverainement, 
a travers les Ages, la foi des hommes,— 
jamais fondateur de religion n’en eut 
une plus grande que le Bouddha: car 
aucun n’eut de prosélytes plus fidéles 
ni plus nombreux. Mais je me trompe: 
le Bouddhane prétendait jamais fonder 
une réligion. II n’était que philo- 
sophe: et instruit dans toutes les 
sciences des Brahmans, il ne youlut 
personnellement que fonder, & leur 
exemple, un nouveau systtme. Seule- 
ment, les moyens qwil employait du- 
rent mener ses disciples plus loin qw’il 
ne comptait aller lui méme, En 
s’adressant & la foule, il faut bientdt 
la discipliner et larégler. De la, cette 
ordination réligieuse que le Bouddha 
donnait & ses adeptes, la hiérarchie 





qwil établissait entre eux, fondée 
uniquement, comme la science |’exi- 
geait, sur le mérite divers des intelli- 
gences et des vertus—la douce et sainte 
morale qwil préchait,—le détachement 
de toutes choses en ce monde, si con- 
venable a des ascétes qui ne pensent 
qu’au salut éternel—le yoeu de pau- 
vreté, qui est la premiére loi des 
Bouddhistes—et tout cet ensemble de 
dispositions qui constituent un gou- 
vernement au lieu d’une école. 

‘Mais ce n’est la que ’extérieur du 
Bouddhisme: c’en est le développe- 
ment matériel et nécessaire. Au fond, 
son principe est celui du Sankhya: 
seulement, il ’applique en grand.— 
C’est la science qui délivre ’homme : 
et le Bouddha ajoute—Pour que 
VPhomme soit délivré & jamais, il faut 
qwil arrive au Nirvana, c’est & dire, 
qwil soit absolument anéanti. Le 
néant est done le bout de la science: 
et le salut éternel, c’est l’anéantisse- 
ment.” 

The same line of argument is insisted 
on by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his 
other work—Bouddha et sa réligion, 
Paris, 1862, ed. 2nd. : especially in his 
Chapter on the Nirvana: wherein 
moreover he complains justly of the 
little notice which authors take of the 
established beliefs of those varieties of 
the human race which are found apart 
from Christian Europe. 
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according to which, particular experience is interpreted and 
particular persons appreciated." Itis not set forth in system- 
atic proclamation, nor impugned, nor defended: it is en- 
forced by a sanction of its own, the same real sanction or 
force in all countries, by fear of displeasure from the Gods, 
and by certainty of evil from neighbours and fellow-citizens. 
The community hate, despise, or deride, any individual mem- 
ber who proclaims his dissent from their social creed, or even 
openly calls it in question. Their hatred manifests itself in 
different ways, at different times and occasions, sometimes by 
burning or excommunication, sometimes by banishment or 
interdiction* from fire and water; at the very least, by exclu- 
sion from that amount of forbearance, good-will, and esti- 
mation, without which the life of an individual becomes 
insupportable: for society, though its power to make an indi- 
vidual happy is but limited, has complete power, easily exer- 
cised, to make him miserable. The orthodox public do not 
recognise in any individual citizen a right to scrutinise their 
creed, and to reject it if not approved by his own rational 
judgment. They expect that he will embrace it in the 
natural course of things, by the mere force of authority and 
contagion—as they have adopted it themselves: as they have 
adopted also the current language, weights, measures, divi- 
sions of time, &c. If he dissents, he is guilty of an offence 
described in the terms of the indictment preferred against 
Sokrates—* Sokrates commits crime, inasmuch as he does 
not believe in the Gods, in whom the city believes, but intro- 
duces new religious beliefs,” &¢.’ “ Nomos (Law and Custom), 
King of All” (to borrow the phrase which Herodotus cites 


u This general fact is powerfully set 
forth by Cicero, in the beginning of 
the third Tusculan Disputation. Chry- 
sippus the Stoic, “ut est in omni his- 
toria curiosus,” had collected striking 
examples of these consecrated prac- 
tices, cherished in one territory, ab- 
horrent elsewhere. (Cicero, Tuse. 
Disp. i. 45, 108.) 

x See the description of the treat- 
ment of Aristodémus, one of the two 
Spartans who suryived the battle of 
Thermopyle, after his return home, 
Herodot. vii. 231, ix. 71. The inter- 
diction from communion of fire, water, 





eating, sacrifice, &c., is the strongest 
manifestation of repugnance: so in- 
supportable to the person excommuni- 
cated, that it counted for a sentence of 
exile in the Roman law. (Deinarchus 
cont. Aristogeiton, s. 9. Heineccius, 
Ant. Rom. i. 10, 9, 10.) 

y Xenophon. Memor. i.1, 1. ?Aduce? 
Sonpdrns, obs mev 4 wddus voulCer Oeods, 
ov voullwy, Erepa Se Kowd Samdvia 
ciopéepov, &e. Plato (Leges, x. 909, 
g10) and Cicero (Legib. ii. 19-25) for- 
bid xovd daydua, “separatim nemo 
habessit Deos,” &c. 
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from Pindar’), exercises plenary power, spiritual as well as 
temporal, over individual minds; moulding the emotions as 
well as the intellect according to the local type—determining 
the sentiments, the belief, and the predisposition in regard to 
new matters tendered for belief, of every one—fashioning 
thought, speech, and points of view, no less than action—and 
reigning under the appearance of habitual, self-suggested ten- 


Z Néuos mavtwv Bacire’s (Herodot. 
iii. 38). It will be seen from Herodotus, 
as well as elsewhere, that the idea 
really intended to be expressed by the 


word Néwos is much larger than what | 


is now commonly understood by Law. 
It is equivalent to that which Epik- 
tétus calls 7d Séyua—mavtoxod aviky- 
tov Td déyua (Hpiktet. iii. 10). It in- 
cludes what is meant by 7d vépmoy 


(Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 13-24), Ta vd- | 


a tae | 
Miya, TH vouComeva, TA TAaTpia, TA VO- 


paowa, including both positive morality 
and social zesthetical precepts, as well 
as civil or political, and even personal 
habits, such as that of abstinence from 
spitting or wiping the nose (Xenoph. 
Cyrop. vili. 8, 8-10). The case which 
Herodotus quotes to illustrates his ge- 
neral thesis is the different treatment 
which, among different nations, is con- 
sidered dutiful and respectful towards 
senior relatives and the corpses of de- 
ceased relatives; which matters come 
under t&ayparta Kaopadry Ocwy Nouipa 
(Soph. Antig. 440)- of immemorial 
antiquity ;— 

Ob yap Te viv ye KaXOCs, GAN ded TOTE 

Zi Tavta, Kovde.s ofdev &E OTOU Peavy. 
Néuwos and émithdevma run together in 
Plato’s mind, dictating every hour’s 
proceeding of the citizen through life 
(Leges, vii. 807-808-823). 

We find Plato, in the Leges, which 
represents the altered tone and com- 
pressive orthodoxy of his old age, ex- 
tolling the simple goodness («d7,ea) 
of our early forefathers, who believed 
implicitly all that was told them, and 
were not clever enough toraise doubts, 
Borep tavdv (Legg. ili. 679, O80). 
Plato dwells much upon the danger 
of permitting any innovation on the 


fixed modes of song and dance (Legg. | 


Vv. 727, vil. 797-800), and forbids it 
under heavy penalties. He says that 
the lawgiver both can consecrate com- 
mon talk, and ought to consecrate it 
—Kahepdaou tiv oipny (Legg. 838), 
the dicta of Néuos Bacircts. 





Pascal describes, in forcible terms, 
the wide-spread authority of Neos 
BaoiAevs :—“* I] ne faut pas se mécon- 
naitre, nous sommes automates autant 
quesprit: et dela vient que l’instru- 
ment, par lequel la persuasion se fait, 
n’est pas la seule démonstration. Com- 
bien y a-t-il peu de choses démontrées ! 
Les preuyes ne convainquent que 
Yesprit. Lacoutume fait nos preuves 
les plus fortes et les plus crues ; elle 
incline Vautomate, qui entraine Vesprit 
sans qwil y pense. Quia démontré quil 
sera demain jour, et que nous mour- 
rons—et qu’y a-t-il de plus cru? 
C’est done la coutume qui nous en 
persuade, c’est elle qui fait tant de 
Chrétiens, c’est elle qui fait les Tures, 
les Paiens, les métiers, les soldats, &e. 
Enfin, il faut avoir recoursa elle quand 
une fois Pesprit a yu ot est la vérité, 
afin de nous abreuver et nous teindre 
de cette créance, qui nous échappe & 
toute heure; car d’en ayoir toujours 
les preuves présentes, c’est trop 
@affaire. Il faut acquérir une créance 
plus facile, qui est celle de Vhabitude, 
qui, sans violence, sans art, sans argu- 
ment, nous fait croire les choses, et 
incline toutes nos puissances & cette 
croyance, en sorte que notre ame y 
tombe naturellement. Quand on ne 
croit que par la force de la conviction, 
et que l’automate est incline a croire 
le contraire, ce n’est pas assez.” (Pas- 
cal, Pensées, ch. xi. p. 237, ed. Louan- 
dre, Paris, 1854.) 

Herein Pascal coincides with Mon- 
taigne, of whom he often speaks 
harshly enough: “Comme de vray 
nous n’avons autre mire de la vérité 
et de la raison, que l’exemple et ’idée 
des opinions et usances du pays ou 
nous sommes: la est toujours la par- 
faite religion, la parfaite police, parfait 
et accomply usage de toutes choses.” 
(Essais de Montaigne, i. 30, p. 121.) 
Compare the same train of thought in 
Descartes (Discours sur la Méthode, 
pp. 132-139, ed, Cousin). 
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dencies. Plato, when he assumes the function of Constructor, 
establishes special officers for enforcing in detail the authority 
of King Nomos in his Platonic variety. But even where no 
such special officers exist, we find Plato himself describing 
forcibly (in the speech assigned to Protagoras) * the working 
of that spontaneous ever-present police by whom the autho- 
rity of King Nomos is enforced in detail—a police not the 
less omnipotent because they wear no uniform, and carry no 


recognised title. 


There are, however, generally a few exceptional minds to 


whom this omnipotent authority of King Nomos is 
repugnant, and who claim a right to investig 


and judge for themselves on 


a Plat. Protag. 320-328. The large 
sense of the word Nduos, as conceived 
by Pindar and Herodotus, must be kept 
in mind, comprising positive morality, 
religious ritual, consecrated habits, the 
local turns of sympathy and antipathy, 
&e. M. Salvador observes, respecting 
the Mosaic Law: “‘Qu’on écrive tous les 
rapports publics et privés qui unissent 
les membres d’un peuple quelconque, 
et tous les principes sur lesquels ces 


rapports sont fondés—il en résultera | 


un ensemble complet, un véritable 
systeme plus ou moins raisonnable, qui 
sera l’expression exacte de la maniere 


d’exister d’un peuple. Or, cet ensemble | 


ou ce systéme est ce que les Hébreux 
appellent la tora, la loi ou la constitu- 
tion publique—en prenant ce mot dans 
le sens le plus étendu.” 


eh. it. pi 95-) 

Compare also about the sense of the 
word Lex, as conceived by the Arabs, 
M. Renan, Averroes, p. 2380, and 
Mr. Mill’s chapter respecting the all- 
comprehensive character of the Hin- 
doo law (Hist. of India, ch. iv., begin- 
ning): “In the law books of the 
Hindus, the details of jurisprudence 
and judicature occupy comparatively 
a very moderate space. The doctrines 
and ceremonies of religion; the rules 
and practice of education ; the institu- 
tions, duties, and customs of domestic 
life; the maxims of private morality, 
and even of domestic economy; the 
rules of government, of war, and of 
negotiation ; all form essential parts of 
the Hindu code of law, and are treated 
in the same style, and laid down with 


(Salvador, | 
Histoire des Institutions de Moyse, | 


Small mino- 
pe 
ate vidual mins 
who do not 
yield to the 
the same authority, as the rules for the 
distribution of justice.” 

Mr. Maine, in his admirable work on 
| Ancient Law, notes both the all-com- 
prehensive and the irresistible ascend- 
ancy of what is called Law in early 
societies. He remarks emphatically 
that “the stationary condition of the 
| human race is therule—the progressive 
condition the exception—a rare excep- 
_ tion in the history of the world.”(Chap. 
i. pp. 10-18-19 ; chap. ii. pp. 22-24.) 

Again, Mr. Maine observes ;—‘‘ The 

other liability, to which the infancy of 
society is exposed, has prevented or 
arrested the progress of far the greater 
| partof mankind. The rigidity of an- 
cient law, arising chiefly from its early 
association and identification with reli- 
gion, has chained down the mass of 
the human race to those views of life 
and conduct which they entertained at 
the time when their institutions were 
first consolidated into a systematic 
form. There were one or two races 
exempted by a marvellous fate from 
this calamity: and grafts from these 
stocks have fertilised a few modern 
societies. Butitis still true that over 
the larger part of the world, the per- 
fection of law has always been consi- 
dered as consisting in adherence to the 
ground-plan supposed to have been 
marked out by the legislator. If in- 
tellect has in such cases been exercised 
upon jurisprudence, it has uniformly 
prided itself on the subtle perversity of 
the conclusions it could build on ancient 
texts, without discoverable departure 
from their literal tenor.” (Maine, An- 
cient Law, ch. iv. pp. 77-78.) 


many points already 
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established settled and foreclosed by the prevalent orthodoxy. 


orthodoxy, 
butinsiston Tn childhood and youth these minds must have 


exercising 


theirown gone through the ordinary influences,® but without 


judgment. 


the permanent stamp which such influences commonly leave 
behind. Either the internal intellectual force of the indi- 
vidual is greater, or he contracts a reverence for some new 
authority, or (as in the case of Sokrates) he believes himself to 
have received a special mission from the Gods—in one way or 
other the imperative character of the orthodoxy around him 
is so far enfeebled, that he feels at liberty to scrutinise for 
himself the assemblage of beliefs and sentiments around him. 
If he continues to adhere to them, this is because they ap- 
prove themselves to his individual reason: unless this last 
condition be fulfilled, he becomes a dissenter, proclaiming his 
dissent more or less openly, according to circumstances. 
Such disengagement from authority traditionally consecrated 
(EadrXayy tov ciwOdrwy voutywy),° and assertion of the right 


» Cicero, Tuse. D. iii. 2; Aristot. Hegel adverts to this severance of 
Ethic. Nikom. x. 10, 1179, b. 23. 6 5€ | the individual consciousness from the 
Adyos Kal 7 Sidaxh wh mor’ ove évy | common consciousness of the commu- 
imacw ioxin, GAAG den mpodieipydoba | nity, as the point of departure for 
Tois ect Thy TOU aKkpuaTovd Wuxhv pds | philosophical theory :—“ On one hand, 
Td Kar@s xalpew Kal wioeiv, donep yay | We are now called upon to find some 
Thy Opévovcay 7d owépua. To the same | specific matter for the general form of 
purpose Plato, Republ. iii. 402 A, Legg. | Good; such closer determination of 
li. 653 B, 659 H, Plato and Aristotle | The Good is the criterion required. 
(and even Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, 3), | On the other hand, the exigencies of 
aiming at the formation of a body of | the individual subject come promi- 
citizens, and a community very differ- | nently forward: this is the conse- 
ent from anything which they saw | quence of the revolution which So- 
around them—require to have the | krates operated in the Greek mind. 
means of shaping the early sentiments, | So long as the religion, the laws, the 
love, hatred, &c., of children, in a political constitution, of any people, 
manner favourable to their own ulti- | are in full foree—so long as each indi- 
mate views. This is exactly what | vidual citizen is in complete harmony 
Néuwos BaoAeds does effectively in | with them all—no one raises the ques- 
existing societies, without need of | tion, What has the Individual to do for 
special provision for the purpose, | himself? Ina moralised and religious 
See Plato, Protagor. 325, 320. social harmony, each individual finds 

¢ Plato, Pheedrus, 265 A. See Sir | his destination prescribed by the esta- 
Will. Hamilton’s Lectures on Logie, | blished routine; while this positive 
Lect. 29, pp. 88-90. In the Timeus | morality, religion, laws, form also the 
(p. 40 E) Plato interrupts the thread | routine of hisown mind. On the con- 
of his own speculations on cosmogony, | trary, ifthe Individualno longer stands 
to take in all the current theogony on | on the custom of his nation, nor feels 
the authority of King Nomos. 4év- | himself in full agreement with the 
vatov ovv Gcav muoly amore, kalrep | religion and laws—he then no longer 
tive Te cikdtwy Kal avayKalwy Grodel- | finds what he desires, nor obtains satis- 
tewy Aéyovow GAN os oikeia ¢doxov- | faction in the medium around him. 
ow damaryyéArew, Erouevous +G véup | When once such discord has become 
miereun cal confirmed, the Individual must fall 
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of self-judgment, on the part of a small minority of idtoyve~ 
povec,* is the first condition of existence for philosophy or 
“reasoned truth.” 

Amidst the epic and lyric poets of Greece, with their 
varied productive impulse—as well as amidst the 
Gnomic philosophers, the best of whom were also 
poets—there are not a few manifestations of such 
freely judging individuality. Xenophanes the phi- 
losopher, who wrote in poetry, censured severely several of 
the current narratives about the Gods: and Pindar, though 
in more respectful terms, does the like. So too, the theories 
about the Kosmos, propounded by various philosophers, 
Thales, Anaximenes, Pythagoras, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, 
&e., were each of them the free offspring of an individual 
mind. But these were counter-affirmations: novel theories, 
departing from the common belief, yet accompanied by little 
or no debate, or attack, or defence: indeed the proverbial 
obscurity of Herakleitus, and the recluse mysticism of the 
Pythagoreans, almost excluded discussion. These philoso- 
phers (to use the phrase of Aristotle*) had no concern with 


Earlyappear- 
ance of a few 
free-judging 
individuals, 
or freethink- 
ers in Greece, 


back on his own reflections, and seek 
his destination there. This is what 
gives rise to the question —What is the 
essential scheme for the Individual ? 
To what ought he to conform—what 
shall he aim at? An zdeal is thus set 
up for the Individual. This is, the 
Wise Man, or the Ideal of the Wise 
Man, which is, in truth, the separate 
working of individual self-conscious- 
ness, conceived as an universal or 
typical character.”’ (Hegel, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Part ii. pp. 132, 133.) 

d This isan expression of the learned 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches :—“Si quel- 
qu’un me demande maintenant, ce que 
nous sommes, puisque nous ne voulons 
étre ni Académiciens, ni Sceptiques, ni 
Eclectiques, ni d’aucune autre Secte, 
je répondrai que nous sommes notres— 
cesta dire libres: ne yvoulans soumettre 
notre esprit & aucune autorité, et 
n’approuvans que ce qui nous paroit 
s’approcher plus pres de la vérité. Que 
si quelqu’un, par mocquerie ou par 
flatterie, nous appelle id:0yyvduovas— 
cest & dire, attachés & nos propres 
sentimens, nous n’y répugnerons pas.” 
(Huet, Traité Philosophique de la 





Foiblesse de ’ Esprit Humain, liv. ii. 
ch. x1. p. 224, ed. 1741.) 

e Aristot. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 32. 
Eusebius, having set forth the dissen- 
tient and discordant opinions of the ya- 
rious Hellenic philosophers, triumph- 
antly contrasts with them the steady 
adherence of Jews andChristians to one 
body of truth, handed down by an uni- 
form tradition from father to son, from 
thefirstgeneration of man —damd mpérns 
avOpwroyovias. (Prep. Ey. xiv. 3.) 

Cicero,in the treatise (not preserved) 
entitled Hortensius—set forth, at some 
length, an attack and a defence of phi- 
losophy ; the former he assigned to 
Hortensius, the latter he undertook in 
his own name. One of the arguments 
urged by Hortensius against philo- 
sophy, to prove that it was not “vera 
sapientia,’ was, that it was both an 
human invention and a recent novelty, 
not handed down by tradition a prin- 
cipio, therefore not natural to man. 
“Que si secundum hominis naturam 
est, cum homine ipso cceperit necesse 
est ; si vero non est, nec capere quidem 
illam posset humana natura. Ubi apud 
antiquiores latuit amor iste investi- 
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Dialectic: which last commenced in the fifth century B.c., 
with the Athenian drama and dikastery, and was enlisted in 
the service of philosophy by Zeno the Eleate and Sokrates. 

Both the drama and the dikastery recognise two or more 
Rise of Dia- Cifferent ways of looking at a question, and require 
oftheDrama that no conclusion shall be pronounced until 
ee opposing disputants have been heard and com- 
pared. The Eumenides plead against Apollo, Prometheus 
against the mandates and dispositions of Zeus, in spite of 
the superior dignity as well as power with which Zeus is 
invested: every Athenian citizen, in his character of dikast, 
took an oath to hear both the litigant parties alike, and to 
decide upon the pleadings and evidence according to law. 
Zeno, in his debates with the anti-Parmenidean philosophers, 
did not trouble himself to parry their thrusts. He assumed 
the aggressive, impugned the theories of his opponents, and 
exposed the contradictions in which they involved them- 
selves. The dialectic process, in which there are (at the 
least) two opposite points of view both represented—the 
negative and the aftirmative—became both prevalent and 
interesting. 

I have in a former chapter explained the dialectic of 
Zeno, as it bore upon the theories of the anti-Par- 
menidean philosophers. Still more important was 
the proceeding of Sokrates, when he applied the 
like scrutiny to ethical, social, political, religious 
topics. He did not come forward with any counter-theories: 
he declared expressly that he had none to propose, and that 
he was ignorant. He put questions to those who 6n their 


Application 
of Negative 
scrutiny to 
ethical and 
social topics 
by Sokrates. 


gande veritatis?” (Lactantius, Inst. 
Divin. iii. 16.) The loss of this Cice- 
ronian pleading (Philosophy versus 
Consecrated Tradition) is much to be 
deplored, Lactantius and Augustin 
seem to have used it largely. 

The Hermotimus of Lucian, mani- 
festing all his lively Sokratie acute- 
ness, is a dialogue intended to expose 
the worthlessness of all speculative 
philosophy. The respondent Her- 
motimus happens to be a Stoic, but 
the assailant expressly declares (c. 85) 
that the arguments would be equally 
valid against Platonists or Ari- 





stotelians. Hermotimus is advised to 
desist from philosophy, to renounce 
inquiry, to employ himself in some of 
the necessary affairs of life, and to 
acquiesce in the common received 
opinions, which would carry him 
smoothly along the remainder of his 
life (48:6 mpdrrew tt Tov avaykatov, 
kal 6 oe mapaméube és td Aomdytod 
Biov, TA Kowd Taira ppovodvra, ¢. 72): 
Among the worthless philosophical 
speculations Lucian ranks geometry ; 
the geometrical definitions (point and 
line) he declares to be nonsensical and 
inadmissible (c. 74). 
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side professed to know, and he invited answers from them. 
His mission, as he himself described it, was, to scrutinise 
and expose false pretensions to knowledge. Without such 
scrutiny, he declares life itself to be not worth having. He 
impugned the common and traditional creed, not in the 
name of any competing doctrine, but by putting questions on 
the familiar terms in which it was confidently enuntiated, 
and by making its defenders contradict themselves and feel 
the shame of their own contradictions. The persons who 
held it were shown to be incapable of defending it, when 
tested by an acute cross-examiner; and their supposed know- 
ledge, gathered up insensibly from the tradition around 
them, deserved the language which Bacon applies to the 
science of his day, conducting indirectly to the necessity of 
that remedial course which Bacon recommends. “Nemo 
adhue tanta mentis constantia et rigore inventus est,’ ut 
decreverit et sibi proposuerit, theorias et notiones communes 
penitus abolere, et intellectum abrasum et equum ad particu- 
laria rursus applicare. Itaque ratio illa quam habemus, ex 
multa fide et multo etiam casu, necnon ex puerilibus quas 
primo hausimus, notionibus, farrago queedam est et con- 
geries.” ! 

Never before (so far ag we know) had the authority of 
King Nomos been exposed to such an enemy as this jas inatic 
dialecticé or cross-examination by Sokrates: the pre- gsertion by 
scriptive creed and unconsciously imbibed sentiment sila 
(“ratio ex fide, casu, et puerilibus notionibuss) ee 
being thrown upon their defence against negative ™*°™ 
scrutiny brought to bear upon them by the inquisitive reason 
of an individual citizen. In the Apology, Sokrates clothes 
his own strong intellectual estrus in the belief (doubtless 
sincerely entertained) of a divine mission. In the Gorgias, 
the Platonic Sokrates asserts it in naked and simple, yet not 
less emphatic, language. “You, Polus, bring against me 


f Bacon, Noy. Org. Aph. 97. I have | hensions of the “¢éntellectus sibi per- 
already cited this passage in a note on missus.” In that note, and in the 
the 68th chapter of my ‘History of | text of the chapter, I have endea- 
Greece,’ pp. 612-613; in which note I voured to illustrate the same view of 
have also alluded to other striking | the Sokratic procedure as that which 
passages of Bacon, indicating the con- | 1s here taken. 
fusion, inconsistencies, and misappre- 
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the authority of the multitude, as well as that of the most 
eminent citizens, all of whom agree in upholding your view. 
But I, one man standing here alone, do not agree with you. 
And I engage to compel you, my one respondent, to agree 


with me.”% The autonomy or independence of individual 
reason against established authority, and the title of negative 
reason as one of the litigants in the process of philosophising, 
are first brought distinctly to view in the career of Sokrates. 
With such a career, we need not wonder that Sokrates, 
Aversion of though esteemed and admired by a select band of 
public to the adherents, incurred a large amount of general un- 
pea popularity. The public (as I have before observed) 
Mistake of do not admit the claim of independent exercise for 
that that’ individual reason. In the natural process of growth 
ceaurebe in the human mind, belief does not follow proof, 
longs pecu- 5 . 
per ees but springs up apart from and independent of it: 
the Megarici. an immature intelligence believes first, and proves 
(if indeed it ever seeks proof) afterwards.> This mental 
tendency is farther confirmed by the pressure and authority 
of King Nomos; who is peremptory in exacting belief, 
but neither furnishes nor requires proof. The community, 
themselves deeply persuaded, will not hear with calmness 
the voice of a solitary reasoner, adverse to opinions thus 
established; nor do they like to be required to explain, 
analyse, or reconcile those opinions.! They disapprove 
& Plato, Gorgias, p.472 A. kal viv, | himself,and the established traditional 


mept ay ov Aéyets, OAlyou ool mayTes 
cundnoovor Tavta AOnvator ral of éévo1, 
Kal €dy BovAn Kat’ euod pdptupas ma- 
pacxéoba ds ovk GANOH Acyw, wapTv- 
phoovol co, éay pev BovAn, Niklas 6 
Nixnpatou kad of adeApol mer’ ad’tov— 
éay 5& Bolan, Aptoroxparns 6 SxedAlov 
—2édy 5¢ Botan, 7 MepixaAdous 6A oixla, 
} BAAN ovyyevera iy Tw by BotrAn Tov 
evOad< exrckacba. "AAN eyo cot 
efs wdvos By ovx SbpmoroyG: ov 
ydp me od dvaykdces, &e. 

h See Professor Bain’s Chapter on 
Belief; one of the most original and 
instructive chapters in his volume on 
the Emotions and the Will, pp. 578- 
534. 
i This antithesis and reciprocal re- 
pulsion—between the speculative rea- 
son of the philosopher who thinks for 





convictions of the public—is nowhere 
more strikingly enforced than by Plato 
in the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic; together with the corrupt- 
ing influence exercised by KingNomos, 
at the head of his vehement and una- 


-nimous public, over those few gifted 


natures which are competent to philo- 
sophical speculation. See Plato, Rep. 
Vi. 492-493. 

The unfavourable feelings with 
which the attempts to analyse morality 
(especially when quite novel, as such 
attempts were in the time of Sokrates) 
are received in a community—are 
noticed by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in 
his tract on Utilitarianism, ch. iii. pp. 
38-39 :— 

“The question is often asked, and 
properly so, in regard to any supposed 
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especially that dialectic debate which gives free play and 
efficacious prominence to the negative arm. The like dis- 
approbation is felt even by most of the historians of philo- 
sophy ; who nevertheless, having an interest in the philoso- 
phising process, might be supposed to perceive that nothing 
worthy of being called reasoned truth can exist, without full 


and equal scope to negative as well as to affirmative. 
These historians usually speak in very harsh terms of the 


Sophists, as well as of Eukleides and the Megaric 
sect; whoare taken as the great apostles of negation. 
But the truth is, that the Megarics inherited it 
from Sokrates, and shared it with Plato. 
cannot have laid down a larger programme of 
negation than that which we read in the Apology 
of Sokrates,—nor composed a dialogue more ultra- 
negative than the Platonic Parmenidés: nor, again, 
did he depart so widely, in principle as well as in 
precept, from existing institutions, as Plato in his 
The charges which historians of philo- 


Republi. 


The same 
charges 
which the 
historians of 
philosophy 
bring against 
the Sophists 
were brought 
by contem- 
porary 
Athenians 
against So- 
krates. They 
represent the 
standing dis- 
like of free 
inquiry, usual 
with an 
orthodox 
public. 


Eukleides 


sophy urge against the Megarics as well as against the 
persons whom they call the Sophists,—such as corruption of 


moral standard, What is its sanction ? 
What are the motives to obey it? or 
more specifically, What is the source 
of its obligatior ? Whence does it 
derive its binding force? It is a ne- 
cessary part of Moral Philosophy to 
provide the answer to this question: 
which though frequently assuming the 
shape of an objection to the utilitarian 
morality, as if it had some special 
applicability to that above others, 
really arises in regard to all standards. 
It arises in fact whenever a person is 
called on to adopt a standard, or refer 
morality to any basis on which he has 
not been accustomed to rest it. For 
the customary morality, that which 
education and opinion haye conse- 
crated, is the only one which presents 
itself to the mind with the feeling of 
being in itself obligatory : and when a 
person is asked to believe that this 
morality derives its obligation from 
some general principle round which 
custom has not thrown the same halo, 
the assertion is to hima paradox. The 
supposed corollaries seem to haye a 





more binding force than the original 
theorem: the superstructure seems to 
stand better without than with what 
is represented as its foundation. . . 
The difficulty has no peculiar applica- 
tion to the doctrine of utility, but is 
inherent in every attempt to analyse 
morality, and reduce it to principles ; 
which, unless the principle is already 
in men’s minds invested with as much 
sacredness as any of its applications, 
always seems to divest them of a part 
of their sanctity.” 

Epiktétus observes that the refined 
doctrines acquiredbytheself-reasoning 
philosopher, often failed to attain that 
intense hold on his conviction, which 
the “rotten doctrines” inculeated from 
childhood possessed overthe conviction 
of ordinary men. Aud Tt ovy éexetvor (of 
TOAAO), of idiBTaL) judy (Tay didocd- 
pov) ioxupérepor; “Ort exeivor wey Th 
compa tavta amd Soyudtwy Aadoidor 
tues 5€ Ta Koupa amd TaV XELA@v. 
Otrws buds of idiGTrar vik@ot Tlay- 
Taxov yap icxupdy Td ddyua’ avlentoy 
70 déypa. (Hpiktétus, iii. 16.) 
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youth—perversion of truth and morality, by making the 
worse appear the better reason—subversion of established 
beliefs—innovation as well as deception—all these were 
urged against Sokrates himself by his contemporaries, * and 


k Themistius, in defending himself 
against contemporaryopponents, whom 
herepresents to have calumniated him, 
consoles himself by saying, among 
other observations, that these arrows 
have been aimed at all the philo- 
sophers successively—Sokrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, ‘O yap ao- 
pioThs, Kat ddaday, Kat Kavdromos, 
TMpatov wey Swxparovs syeldn jy, 
éreita, TlAdtwvos epekis, ei torepov 
*ApioroTeAous Kal Ocoppacrov. (Orat. 
xxiii. p. 346, Dindorf.) 

We read in Zeller’s account of the 
Platonic philosophy (Phil. der Griech. 
vol. ii. p. 308, ed 2nd.), 

“Die propideutische Begriindung 
der Platonischen Philosophie besteht 
im Allgemeinen darin, dass der un- 
philosophische Standpunkt aufgelést, 
und die Erhebung zum philosophi- 
schen in ihrer Nothwendigkeit nach- 
gewiesen wird. Im Besondern kénnen 
wir drey Stadien dieses Wegs unter- 
scheiden. Den Ausgangspunkt bildet 
das gewohnliche Bewusstsein. Indem 
die Vorausetzungen, welche Diesem fiir 
ein Erstes und Festes gegolten hatten, 
dialektisch zersetzt werden, so erhalten 
wir zunichst das negative Resultat der 
Sophistik. Kyst wenn auch diese iiber- 
wunden ist, kann der philosophische 
Standpunkt positiv entwickelt wer- 
den.” 

Zeller here affirms that it was the 
Sophists (Protagoras, Prodikus, Hip- 
pias and others) who first applied 
negative analysis to the common con- 
sciousness; breaking up, by their dia- 
lectic scrutiny, those hypotheses which 
had before exercised authority therein, 
as first principles not to be disputed. 

I dissent from this position. I con- 
ceive that the Sophists (Protagoras, 
Prodikus, Hippias) did not do what 
Zeller affirms, and that Sokrates (and 
Plato after him) did doit. The nega- 
tive analysis was the weapon of So- 
krates, and not of Protagoras, Prodi- 
kus, Hippias, &e. It was he who de- 
clared (see Platonic Apology) that 
false persuasion of knowledge was at 
once universal and ruinous, and who 
devoted his life to the task of exposing 
it by cross-examination. The conyer- 





sation of the Xenophontic Sokrates 
with Euthydémus (Memor. iy. 2), ex- 
hibits a complete specimen of that 
aggressive analysis, brought to bear 
on the common consciousness, which 
Zeller ascribes to the Sophists: the 
Platonic dialogues, in which Sokrates 
cross-examines upon Justice, Temper- 
ance, Courage, Piety, Virtue, &c., are 
of the like character; and we know 
from Xenophon (Mem. i. 1-16) that 
Sokrates passed much time in such ex- 
aminations with pre-eminent success, 

I notice this statement of Zeller, not 
because it is peculiar to him (for most 
of the modern historians of philosophy 
affirm the same; and his history, which 
is the best that I know, merely repeats 
the ordinary view), but because it 
illustrates clearly the view which I 
take of the Sophists and Sokrates. 
Instead of the unmeaning abstract 
“Sophistik,” given by Zeller and others, 
we ought properly to insert the word 
“Sokratik,” if we are to have any ab- 
stract term at all. 

Again—The negative analysis, 
which these authors call “ Sophistik,” 
they usually censure as discreditable 
and corrupting. To me it appears, on 
the contrary, both original and yalu- 
able, as one essential condition for 
bringing social and ethical topics 
under the domain of philosophy or 
“reasoned truth.” 

Professor Charles Thurot (in his 
Etudes sur Aristote, Paris, 1860, p 
11g) takes a juster view than Zeller of 
the difference between Plato and the 
Sophists (Protagoras, Prodikus, Hip- 
pias). ‘Les Sophistes, comme tous 
ceux qui dissertent superficiellement 
sur des questions de philosophie, et en 
particulier sur la morale et la politique, 
s’appuyaient sur l’autorité et le témoi- 
gnage; ils alléguaient les vers des 
poetes célébres qui passaient aux yeux 
des Grecs pour des oracles de sagesse : 
ils invoquaient Vopinion du commun 
des hommes. Platon récusait absolu- 
ment ces deux especes de témoignages. 
Ni les poetes ni le commun des hommes 
ne savent ce qwils disent, puisqw’ils 
he peuvent en rendre raison, ..... 
Aux yeux de Platon, il n’y a d’autre 
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indeed against all the philosophers indiscriminately, as we 
learn from Sokrates himself in the Apology.! They are 
outbursts of feeling natural to the practical, orthodox citizen, 
who represents the common sense of the time and place ; 
declaring his antipathy to these speculative, freethinking 
innovations of theory, which challenges the prescriptive 
maxims of traditional custom and tests them by a standard 
approved by herself. The orthodox citizen does not feel 
himself in need of philosophers to tell him what is truth or 
what is virtue, nor what is the difference between real and 
fancied knowledge. On these matters he holds already settled 
persuasions, acquired from his fathers and his ancestors, and 
from the acknowledged civic authorities, spiritual and tem- 
poral;™ who are to him exponents of the creed guaranteed 
by tradition :— 


“Quod sapio, satis est mihi: non ego curo 
Esse quod Arcesilas ceerumnosique Solones.” 


méthode, pour arriver au vrai et pour | severely reproached their relatives who 
le communiquer, que la dialectique: | frequented the society of Sokrates. 
qui est a la fois l’art d’interroger et de | Xenophon, Sympo. iv. 32. 

répondre, et Vart de définir et de m See this point strikingly set forth 
diviser.” by Plato, Politikus, 299: also Plutarch, 

M. Thurot here declares (in my | Epwticds, c. 13, 756 A. 

judgment very truly)that the Sophists | This is the “auctoritas majorum,” 
appealed to the established ethical | put forward by Cotta in his official 
authorities, and dwelt upon or adorned | character of Pontifex, as conclusive per 
the received common-places—that | se ; when reasons are produced to sus- 
Plato denied these authorities, and | tain it, the reasons fail. (Cicero, Nat. 
brought his battery of negative cross- | De. tii. 5, 6, 9.) 

examination to bear upon them as The “ auctoritas majorum,” pro- 
well as upon their defenders, M. | claimed by the Pontifex Cotta, may be 
Thurot thus gives a totally different | illustrated by what we read in Father 
version of the procedure of the Sophists | Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, 
from that which is given by Zeller. | respecting the proceedings of that 
Nevertheless he perfectly agrees with | Council when it imposed the duty of 
Zeller, and with Anytus, the accuser | accepting the authoritative interpreta- 
of Sokrates (Plat. Menon, pp. 91-92), | tion of Scripture :—‘ Lorsqu’on fut & 
in describing the Sophists as a class | opiner sur le quatriéme Article, pres- 
who made money by deceiving and | que tous se rendirent & avis du Car- 
perverting the minds of hearers (p.| dinal Pachéco, qui représenta: Que 
120). lkeriture ayant été expliquée par tant 
1 Plato, Apol. So. p. 23 C. ta} de gens éminens en piété et en doc- 
Bt wh Sdxwow amoperv, Ta Kara trine, on ne pouvoit pas espérer de 
ardvtTwv TeY htdrcocohobyTwy | rien ajouter de meilleur: Que les nou- 
velles Hérésies etant toutes nées des 
nouveaux sens qu’on ayoit donnés a& 
l’Keriture, il étoit nécessaire darréter 
la licence des esprits modernes, et de 
les obliger de se laisser gouverner par 
les Anciens et par l’Kglise: Et que si 
quelqu’un naissoit avec un esprit sin- 


mpdxetpa TavTa A€yovoty, bri 
7a weTewpa kal Ta td ys Kal Oeovs 
wh voul ery nal toy HrTw Ad- 
yov kpeittw motety, &e. 
Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. 7d kow7 
rois piroadpos bb Tay TUAAGY emit t- 
udpevov. The rich families in Athens 
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He will not listen to ingenious sophistry respecting these 
consecrated traditions: he does not approve the tribe of 
fools who despise what they are born to, and dream of 
distant, unattainable novelties:" he cannot tolerate the nice 
discourses, ingenious hair-splitters, priests of subtleties and 
trifles—dissenters from the established opinions, who corrupt 
the youth, teaching their pupils to be wise above the laws, 
to despise or even beat their fathers and mothers,° and 


gulier, on devoit le forcer a le ren- 
fermer au dedans de lui-méme, et a 
ne pas troubler le monde en publiant 
tout ce qwil pensoit.” (Fra Paolo, 
Histoire du Concile de Trente, traduc- 
tion Francoise, par Le Courayer, Livre 
IT. p. 284, 285, in 1546, pontificate of 
Paul III.) 

P. 289. “Par le second Décret, il 
étoit ordonné en substance, de tenir 
VEdition Vulgate pour authentique 
dans les legons publiques, les disputes, 
les prédications, et les explications ; 
et défendre a qui que ce fut de la 
rejeter. On y défendoit aussi d’expli- 
quer la Sainte Ecriture dans un sens 
contraire & celui que lui donne la 


Sainte Eglise notre Mére, et au con- | 


sentement unanime des Peres, quand 
bien-méme on auroit intention de tenir 
ces explications secretes ; et on ordon- 
noit que ceux qui contreviendroient & 
cette défense fussent punis par les 
Ordinaires.” 
n Pindar, Pyth. iii. 21. 
"Bote 6€ pvAov év avO.@morot wataibtator, 
“Oot aicxtverv émtXwpta Tantaiver Ta Tépce, 
Metapwvia Onpevwv akpdvtoe EAmcowv. 
© Oddev codiCopecba Tote daimoct* 
Tlatpious mapadoxas, as 0 dundcKkas Xpove@ 
Kexrtyued’, ovdeis ata kataBadet NOyos, 
O08’ nv dc’ &kpwv To codpoy eUpntat ppevav. 
(Huripides, Bacche, 200.) 
Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forté rearis 
Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 
Endogredi sceleris. (Lucretius, i. 85.) 
Compare Valckenaer, Diatrib. Eurip. 
PP. 38, 39, cap. 5. : 
About the accusations against So- 
krates, of leading the youth to contract 
doubts and to slight the authority of 


?, 52; Plato, Gorgias, 522 B, p. 79, 
Menon, p. 70. A touching anecdote, 
illustrating this displeasure of the 
fathers against Sokrates, may be found 
in Xenophon, Oyropeed. iii. 1,30, where 
the father of Tigranes puts to death 
the codirhs who had taught his son, 





because that son had contracted a 
greater attachment to the cogiaris 
than to his own father. 

Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, c-49, Apo- 
log. So. s. 20; compare the speech of 
Kleon in’ Thueyd. iii. 37. Plato, Poli- 
tikus, p. 299 E. 

Timon in the Silli bestows on So- 
krates and his successors the title of 
akpiBoroyo. Diogen.1. ii. 19. Sext. 
Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 8. Aristo- 
phan. Nubes, 130, where Strepsiades 
says— : 

TOS OVV Yepwy WY KamtANTHeY Kal Bpadis 

Abywv akptBav cxwdadapous wabsjcopmar; 
Compare 320-359 of the same comedy 
—oav de rertoTAdTwy Afpwy ieped—also 
Rane, 140, b. 

When Euripides (6 ornyucds qiad- 
gopos) went down to Hades, he is 
described by Aristophanes as giving 
clever exhibitions among the male- 
factors there, with great success and 
applause. Rane, 773— 

“Ore 67 Kat AO’ Edperidns, émedeikvuto 

Tots Awroditacs Kal Tos Badavrentopmocs, 

omep Eat év “Adou 7Aij,00s" of &” aKpowpmevoe 

Tay avtiNoyee@y Kat AvytopL@y Kal oTpopay 

UTEpEUavHcay, Kavouioav copwtatov. 

These astute cavils and quibbles of 
Euripides are attributed by Aristo- 


.| phanes, and the other comic writers, 


to his frequent conversations with So- 
krates. Rane, 1490-1500. Dionys. 
Hal. Ars Rhetorica, p. 301-355. Val- 
kenaer, Diatribe in Euripid. c. 4 
Aristophanes describes Sokrates as 
having stolen a garment from the 
palestra (Nubes, 180); and Eupolis 
also introduces him as haying stolen a 


| Wine-ladle (Schol. ad loc. Eupoli 
their fathers, see Xenoph. Memor. i. | Cc Se Oe OULS, 


Fragm. Incert. ix. ed. Meineke). The 
fragment of Eupolis (xi, P. 553, Adc- 
Acoxew adrdoy exdidatov, & codiard) 
seems to apply to Sokrates. About 
the sympathy of the people with the 
attacks of the comic writers on So- 
krates, see Lucian, Piscat. ¢, 25. 

The rhetor Aristeides (Orat. xlvi. 
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to cheat their creditors—mischievous instructors, whose 
appropriate audience are the thieves and malefactors, and 
who ought to be silenced if they display ability to pervert 
others.” Such feeling of disapprobation and antipathy 
against speculative philosophy and dialectic—against the 
libertas philosophandi—counts as a branch of virtue among 
practical and orthodox citizens, rich or poor, oligarchical or 
democratical, military or civil, ancient or modern. It is an 
antipathy common to men in other respects very different, 
to Nikias as well as Kleon, to Eupolis and Aristophanes as 
wellas to Anytusand Demochares. It was expressed forcibly 
by the Roman Cato (the Censor), when he censured Sokrates 
as a dangerous and violent citizen; aiming, in his own way, to 
subyert the institutions and customs of the country, and 
poisoning the minds of his fellow-citizens with opinions 
hostile to the laws.1 How much courage is required in any 
individual citizen, to proclaim conscientious dissent in the 
face of wide-spread and established convictions, is recognised 
by Plato himself, and that too in the most orthodox and 


‘~xtp tav Tettdpwy, pp. 406-407-408, | gor: 5 Kal vouos °Artinds Kara Tov 
Dindorf), after remarking on the very | ¢iAocogotytay ypadels, dv ZoporaArs 
yague and general manner in which | Audixactdov Souvvieds elev, ev @ Twa 
the title Sogicryjs was applied among | card aitav mpoermov, emhyaye, ph 
the Greeks (Herodotus having so de- | éeiva: under TGV copioTay Sua- 
signated both Solon and Pythagoras), | rpiBhy catacketacac bau. : 
mentions thatAndrotion notonlyspoke | p Plato, Huthyphron, p. 3 D. ’A6n- 
of the seyen wise men as Tovs Emra | yalois yap ob opddpa pméAc, dy Tia 
copioras, but also called Sokrates | Sewby otwvra elvar, wh pevtor didac- 
coduothy TovToy Toy mayv: that Lysias | karucdy rhs abrod codlass bv F dy 
called Plato cogiorhy, and called | pa) %arovs otwvrar mosey Tovobrous, 
fischines (the Sokratic) by the same OumotvTa, elt ody POdvy ws ov déyets, 
title; that Isokrates represented him- | e¥7¢ 5? %no Th. 

self, and rhetors and politicians like 4 Plato, Menon, pp. 90-92. The 
himself,as giAocdgovs, while hetermed | antipathy manifested here by Anytus 
the dialecticians and critics copiords. against the Sophists, is the same feel- 
Nothing could be more indeterminate jing which led him to indict Sokrates, 
than these names, cogior}s and p:Ad- | and which induced also Cato the Cen- 
cogos. It was Plato who applied him- | gor to hate the character of Sokrates, 
self chiefly to discredit the name oo- | and Greekletters generally. Plutarch, 
gioths (6 pddwora, eravyaoTas 7 éve- Cato 23. 

part); but others had tried to discredit Cato, Epistola ap. Pliny, H. N. 
grdoodos and 7d pidocopety in like xxix. 7. Baws biAocopia mpocke- 
manner. It deserves notice that in the Kpovkas, Kol macay ‘EAAnvuchy potoay 
restrictive or censorial law (proposed | 57) girotimlas mpomnaaiqwv bs ye 
by Sophokles, and enacted by the | kat Sexpdrn not, Addov cal Blasoy 
Athenians in B.¢. 307, but repealed in | »eyguevoy, emiyepey & tpdmy duvardy 
the following year) against the philo- qv Tupayvey THs matpios, KaTaAvoyTa 
sophers and their schools, the philo- | -y Zn, Kal mpds evaytlas trois ydjots 
sophers generally are designated a8 | sdtas €Anovta Kal peOloTrayta Tovs 
codorat. Pollux, Onomast. 1X. 42. | pontras. 
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intolerant of all his compositions." He (and Aristotle after 
him), far from recognising the infallibility of established 
King Nomos, were bold enough® to try and condemn him, 
and to imagine (each of them) a new Népoe of his own, 
representing the political Art or Theory of Politics—a notion 
which would not have been understood by Themistokles or 


Aristeides. 
The dislike so constantly 


Aversion 
towards 
Sokrates 
aggravated by 
his extreme 
publicity of 
speech, His 
declaration, 
that false 
persuasion of 
knowledge is 
universal ; 
must be un- 
derstood as a 
basis in 
appreciating 

r Plato, Legg. viii. p. 835 C. viv 5& 
avOpdmrov ToAunpod Kwodvvever SeloOan 
Tivos, ds mappnolay diapepdytws Tey 
épet TX SoKovvTa wpior elvar more Kal 
morltas, ey Wuxais diepbappevais Td 
mpémov Kal érdmevoy maon TH ToArtela 
TaTT wv, evdyTia A€ywu Tals weylor ao 
émibuutas Kad ovK exwv Bondy avOpd- 
Tav ovdéva, NOy@ Ewdmevos move Ldvos. 

Here the dissenter who proclaims his 
sincere convictions is spoken of with 
respect: compare the contrary feeling, 
Leges, ix. 881 A, and in the tenth book 
generally. In the striking passage of 
the Republic, referred to in a previous 
note (vi. 492), Plato declares the les- 
sons taught by the multitude—the 
contagion of established custom and 
tradition, communicated by the crowd 
of earnest assembled believers —to 
be of overwhelming and almost omni- 
potentforce. The individual philo- 
sopher (he says), who examines for 
himself and tries to stand against it, 
can hardly maintain himself without 
special divine aid. 

8 In the dialogue ealled Politikus, 
Plato announces formally and expli- 
citly (what the historical Sokrates had 
asserted before him, Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 
10) the exclusive pretensions of the 
BaoiAeds Texvikds (representing poli- 
tical science, art, or theory) to rule 
mankind—the illusory nature of all 
other titles to rule—and the mischiey- 
ous working of all existing govern- 


moreover, all of them 


established opinions, 
dialectic, was aggravated in its application to 
Sokrates, because his dialectic was not only novel, 
but also public, obtrusive, and indiscriminate.* 
The name of Sokrates, after his death, was em- 
ployed not merely by Plato, but by all the Sokratic 
companions, to cover their own ethical speculations : 





felt by communities having 
towards free speculation and 


either composed works or gave 


ments. The same view is developed 
in the Republic and the Leges. Com- 
pare also Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. x. 
p- 1180, b. 27 ad fin. 

In a remarkable passage of the 
Leges (i. 637 D, 638 C), Plato observes, 
in touching upon the discrepancy be- 
tween different local institutions at 
Sparta, Krete, Keos, Tarentum, &e. :— 
“Tf natives of different cities argue 
with each other about their respective 
institutions, each of them has a good 
and sufficient reason. This is the 
custom with us; with you perhaps it 
is different. But we, who are now 
conversing, do not apply our criticisms 
to the private citizen; we criticise the 
lawgiver himself, and try to deter- 
mine whether his laws are good or 
bad.” juty 8& ~otw ov ep ray 
avOpomwy tav %AAwy 6 Adyos, GAAG 
Tept TOY vouoberay ad’Tav Kaklas Te 
kal dperjs. King Nomus was not at 
all pleased to be thus put upon his 
trial. 

t Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 3. “Est 
enim philosophia paucis contenta ju- 
dicibus, multitudinem consulto ipsa 
fugiens, eique ipsi et suspecta et in- 
visa,” &c. 

The extreme publicity, and indis- 
criminate, aggressive conversation of 
Sokrates, is strongly insisted on by 
Themistius (Orat. xxvi. p. 384, ‘“Yxrtp 
Tov Aéyety) as aggravating the displea- 
sure of the public against him, 
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lectures. But in either case, readers or hearers Plato's Dia- 
were comparatively few in number, and were chiefly ees 
persons prompted by some special taste or interest: while 
Sokrates passed his day in the most public place, eager to 
interrogate every one, and sometimes forcing his interro- 
gations even upon reluctant hearers." That he could have 
been allowed to persist in this course of life for thirty years, 
when we read his own account (in the Platonic Apology) of 
the antipathy which he provoked—and when we recollect 
that the Thirty, during their short dominion, put him under 
an interdict—is a remarkable proof of the comparative 
tolerance of Athenian practice. 

However this may be, it is from the conversation of 
Sokrates that the Platonic Dialogues of Search take their 
rise, and we must read them under those same funda- 
mental postulates which Sokrates enuntiates to the Dikasts. 
“False persuasion of knowledge is almost universal: the 
Elenchus, which eradicates this, is salutary and indispen- 
sable: the dialectic search for truth between two active, 
self-working minds, both of them ignorant, yet both 
feeling their own ignorance, is instructive as well as 
fascinating, though it should end without finding any truth 
at all, and without any other result than that of discover- 
ing some proposed hypotheses to be untrue.” The modern 
reader must be invited to keep these postulates in mind, if 
he would fairly appreciate the Platonic Dialogues of Search. 
He must learn to esteem the mental exercise of free 
debate as valuable in itself,* even though the goal recedes 
before him in proportion to the steps which he makes in 
advance. He perceives a lively antithesis of opinions, 
several distinct and dissentient points of view opened, 
various tentatives of advance made and broken off. He has 
the first half of the process of truth-seeking, without the 


« Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, 3-5-40. | tively ceased in his own time, having 
x Aristotel. Topica. i. p. 101, a 29, | been exchanged for written treatises, 
with the Scholion of Alexander of | P. 254, b. Schol. Brandis; also Plato, 
Aphrodisias, who remarks that the | Parmenid. pp. 135, 130, and the see 
habit of colloquial debate had been | mentary of Proklus thereupon, ih ap 
very frequent in the days of Aristotle, | seqq., and p, 917, ed. Stallbaum, 
and afterwards; but had compara- 
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last; and even without full certainty that the last half can 
be worked out, or that the problem as propounded is one 
which admits of an affirmative solution.’ But Plato pre- 
sumes that the search will be renewed, either by the same 
interlocutors or by others. He reckons upon responsive 
energy in the youthful subject: he addresses himself to men 
of earnest purpose and stirring intellect, who will be spurred 
on by the dialectic exercise itself to farther pursuit—men 
who, having listened to the working out of different points 
of view, will meditate on these points for themselves, and 
apply a judicial estimate conformable to the measure of their 
own minds. Those respondents, who, after having been 
puzzled and put to shame by one cross-examination, became 
disgusted and never presented themselves again—were 
despised by Sokrates as lazy and stupid.2 For him, as well 


y A passage in one of the speeches | petus Philosophici, De Interpretatione 
composed by Lysias, addressed by a | Naturze Procemium.) 


plaintiff in court to the Dikasts, shows Zexpatinas eis Exdtepovis the phrase 
how debate and free antithesis of op- | of Cicero, ad Atticum. ii. 2. 
posite opinions were accounted as es- z Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 40. 


sential to the process tod didocodety Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his Essay 
—xal eyo wey Suny pirocopodytas ai- | on Liberty, has the following remarks, 
Tovs Tepl Tod mpdyuaros ayTiAdyew Toy | illustratingPlato’s Dialogues of Search. 
évdytiov Adyou: of 8 &pa ovk avtédeyov, | | should have been glad if I could 
GAN avrémpattoy. (Lysias, Or. viii. | have transcribed here many other 
Kaxodoyi@v, 8. 12, p. 273; compare | pages of that admirable Essay : which 
Plat. Apolog. p. 28 HE.) stands almost alone as an unreserved 
Bacon describes his own intellectual | vindication of the rights of the search- 
cast of mind, in terms which illustrate | ingindividualintelligence, against the 
the Platonie SidaAoyo. (yrntixoi—the | compression and repression of King 
character of the searcher, doubter, and | Nomos (pp. 79-80-81) :— 
tester, as contrasted with that of the “The loss of soimportant an aid to 
confident affirmer and expositor:— | the intelligent and living apprehen- 
“Me ipsum autem ad veritatis con- | sion of a truth, as is afforded by the 
templationes quamadaliamagis fabre- | necessity of explaining it to or defend- 
factum deprehendi, ut qui mentem et | ing it against opponents, though not 
ad rerum similitudinem (quod maxi- | sufficient to outweigh, is no trifling 
mum est) agnoscendum satis mobilem, | drawback from, the benefits of its uni- 
et ad differentiarum subtilitates obser- | versal recognition. Where this adyan- 
vandas satis fixam et intentam habe- | tage cannot be had, I confess I should 
rem—qui et querendi desiderium, et | like to see the teachers of mankind en- 
dubitandi patientiam, et meditandi | deavouring to provide a substitute for 
voluptatem, et asserendi cunctationem, | it: some contrivance for making the 
et resipiscendi facilitatem, et dispo- | difficulties of the question as present 
nendisollicitudinem tenerem—quique | to the learner’s consciousness, as if 
nec novitatem affectarem, nec antiqui- | they were pressed upon him by a dis- 
tatem admirarer, et omnem impos- | sentient champion eager for his con- 
turam odissem. Quare naturam meam | version. 
cum veritate quandam familiaritatem “But instead of seeking contrivances 
et cognationem habere judicayi.” (Im- | for this purpose, they have lost those 
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as for Plato, the search after truth counted as the main: busi- 
ness of life. 

Another matter must here be noticed, in regard to these 
Dialogues of Search. We must understand how 
Plato conceived the goal towards which they tend: 


Result called 
knowledge, 
which Plato 


that is, the state of mind which he ealls knowledge Power of go- 
ase - 5 6 . fs ing throu 
or cognition. Knowledge (in his view) is not attained ny Meaty 


cross-exami- 
nation :; not 


until the mind is brought into clear view of the 


. oe attainabl 

Universal Forms or Ideas, and intimate commu- except 
7 - through the 

nion with them: but the test (as I have already Platonie 
ue process and 

observed) for determining whether a man has yet method. 
attained this end or not, is to ascertain whether he can give 


to others a full account of all that he professes to know, and 
can extract from them a full account of all that they profess 
to know: whether he can perform, in a manner exhaustive 
as well as unerring, the double and correlative function of 
asking and answering: in other words, whether he can admi- 
nister the Sokratic cross-examination effectively to others, 
and reply to it without faltering or contradiction when 


they formerly had. The Sokratic dia- 
lectics, so magnificently exemplified in 
the dialogues of Plato, were a con- 
trivance of this description. . They 
were essentially a discussion of the 
great questions of life and philosophy, 
directed with consummate skill to the 
purpose of convincing any one, who 
had merely adopted the common- 
places of received opinion, that he did 
not understand the subject—that heas 
yet attached no definite meaning to 
the doctrines he professed: in order 
that, becoming aware of his ignorance, 
he might be put in the way to attaina 
stable belief, resting on a clear appre- 
hension both of the meaning of doc- 
trines and of their evidence. The 
school-disputations of the middle ages 
had a similar object. They were in- 
tended to make sure that the pupil 
understood his own opinion, and (by 
necessary correlation) the opinion 
opposed to it—and could enforce the 
grounds of the one and confute those 
of the other. These last-mentioned 
contests had indeed the incurable 
defect, that the premisses appealed to 
were taken from authority, not from 
reason; and as a discipline to the 
mind they were in every respect 





inferior to the powerful dialectics 
which formed the intellects of the 
‘Socratici viri.’ But the modern mind 
owes far more to both than it is gene- 
rally willing to admit ; and the present 
modes of instruction contain nothing 
which in the smallest degree supplies 
the place either of the one or of the 
other.... It is the fashion of the 
present time to disparage negative 
logic—that which points out weak- 
nesses in theory or errors in practice, 
without establishing positive truths. 
Such negative criticism would indeed 
be poor enough as an ultimate result, 
but asameans to attaining any positive 
knowledge or conviction worthy the 
name, it cannot be valued too highly; 
and until people are again systematic- 
ally trained to it, there will be few 
great thinkers, and a low general 
average of intellect, in any but the 
mathematical and physical depart- 
ments of speculation. On any other sub- 
ject no one’s opinions deserve the name 
of knowledge, except so far as he has 
either had forced upon him by others, 
or gone through of himself, the same 
mental process which would haye been 
required of him in carrying on an 
active controversy with opponents.” 
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administered to himself.» Such being the way in which 
Plato conceives knowledge, we may easily see that it cannot 
be produced, or even approached, by direct, demonstra- 
tive, didactic communication: by simply announcing to the 
hearer, and lodging in his memory, a theorem to be proved, 
together with the steps whereby it is proved. He must be 
made familiar with each subject on many sides, and under 
several different aspects and analogies: he must have had 
before him objections with their refutation, and the fallacious 
arguments which appear to prove the theorem, but do not 
really prove it:> he must be introduced to the principal 
counter-theorems, with the means whereby an opponent will 
enforce them: he must be practised in the use of equivocal 
terms and sophistry, either to be detected when the opponent 
is cross-examining him, or to be employed when he is cross- 
examining an opponent. All these accomplishments must 
be acquired, together with full promptitude and flexibility, 
before he will be competent to perform those two difficult 
functions, which Plato considers to be the test of knowledge. 
You may say that such a result is indefinitely distant and 
hopeless: Plato considers it attainable, though he admits the 
arduous efforts which it will cost. But the point which I 
wish to show is, that if attainable at all, it can only be 
attained through a long and varied course of such dialectic 
discussion as that which we read in the Platonic Dialogues of 
Search. The state and aptitude of mind called knowledge, 


a See Plato, Republic, vii. 518, B, C, 


tout son systéme sur l’origine des idées, 
about madefa, as developing thy évot- 


et nous pouyons croire quwil n’a plus 


cay Exdortov diva ev TH WuxH: and 
534, about éemornun, with its test, 7d 
dodvat kal d€kacba Adyov. Compare also 
Republic, v. 477, 478, with Theztét. 
175. C, D; Phedon, 76, B; Phedrus, 
270; and Sympos. 202 A. 7d dp0d do- 
tdew Kal tvev Tov exew Adyor dodvat, 
ovk olo@ br o'te erlotacba eoTw; 
GAroyov yap mpayua mas by ely émi- 
oT HUN 5 

b On this point the scholastic 
manner of handling in the Middle 
Ages furnishes a good illustration 
for the Platonic dialectic. I borrow 
a passage from the treatise of M. 
Hauréau, 

“Saint Thomas pouyait s’en tenir 
la; nous le comprenons, nous ayons 





rien & nous apprendre & ce sujet. Mais 
en scholastique, il ne suffit pas de dé- 
montrer, par deux ou trois argumens, 
réputés invincibles, ce que lon sup- 
pose étre la vérité. Il faut, en outre, 
répondre aux objections premiere, 
seconde, troisiéme, &c., &e., de divers 
interlocuteurs, souvent imaginaires : 
il faut établir la parfaite concordance 
de la conclusion enoncée, et des con- 
clusions précédentes ou subséquentes: 
il faut réproduire, & Voceasion de 
tout probleme controversé, l’ensemble 
de la doctrine pour laquelle on s’est 
déclaré.” 

B. Hauréau, De la Philosophie 
Scholastique, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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ean only be generated asa last result of this continued prac- 
tice (to borrow an expression of Longinus).° The Platonic 
method is thus in perfect harmony and co-ordination with 
the Platonic result, as described and pursued, 

Moreover, not merely method and result are in harmony, 


but also the topics discussed. 
ethical, social, and political: 
human? (to use the phrase of Sokrates himself) 


¢ Longinus, De Sublim. s. 6. kalror 
7d mpaypa SicrAntrov: h yap TAY Adyor 
Kplots woAAjs fort mwelpas tTeAevTaioy 
emryevynua. Compare what is said in 
a succeeding chapter about the Hip- 
pias Minor. And see also Sir W. Ha- 
milton’s Lectures on Logic, Lect. 35, 
p: 224. 

@ Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 12-15. I 
transcribe the following passage from 
an article in the Edinburgh Review 
(April, 1866, pp. 325-326), on the first 
edition of the present work: an article 
not merely profound and striking as to 
thought, but indicating the most com- 
prehensive study and appreciation of 
the Platonic writings :— 

“The enemy against whom Plato 
really fought, and the warfare against 
whom was the incessant occupation of 
his life and writings, was—not Sophis- 
try, either in the ancient or modern 
sense of the term, but— Commonplace. 
It was the acceptance of traditional 
opinions and current sentiments as an 
ultimate fact; and bandying of the 
abstract terms which express appro- 
bation and disapprobation, desire and 
aversion, admiration and disgust, as 
if they had a meaning thoroughly 
understood and universally assented 
to. The men of his day (like those 
of ours) thought that they knew what 
Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, 
Honourable and Shameful, were—be- 
cause they could use the words glibly, 
and affirm them of this or that, in 
agreement with existing custom. But 
what the property was, which these 
several instances possessed in common, 
justifying the application of the term, 
nobody had considered ; neither the 
Sophists, nor the rhetoricians, nor the 
statesmen, nor any of those who set 
themselves up, or were set up by 
others as wise. Yet whoever could 
not answer this question was wander- 
ing in darkness—had no standard by 
which his judgments were regulated, 





Platonic pro- 
cess adapted 
to Platonic 
topics—man 
and society. 


These topics were 
matters especially 


and which kept them consistent with 
one another—no rule which he knew 
and could stand by for the guidance 
of his life. Not knowing what Justice 
and Virtue are, it was impossible to 
be just and virtuous: not knowing 
what Good is, we not only fail to 
reach it, but are certain to embrace 
evilinstead. Such a condition, to any 
one capable of thought, made life not 
worth having. The grand business of 
human intellect ought to consist in 
subjecting these terms to the most 
rigorous scrutiny, and bringing tolight 
the ideas that lie at the bottom of them. 
Even if this cannot be done and real 
knowledge attained, it is already no 
small benefit to expel the false opinion 
of knowledge: to make men conscious 
of the things most needful tobe known, 
fill them with shame and uneasiness 
at their own state, and rouse a pungent 
internal stimulus, summoning up all 
their energies to attack these greatest 
of all problems, and neyer rest until, 
as far as possible, the true solutions 
are reached. This is Plato’s notion 
of the condition of the human mind in 
his time, and of what philosophy could 
do to help it: and any one who does 
not think the description applicable, 
with slight modifications, to the ma- 
jority of educated minds in our own 
time and in all times known to us, 
certainly has not brought either the 
teachers or the practical men of any 
time to the Platonic test.” 

The Reviewer farther illustrates this 
impressive description by a valuable 
citation from Max Miiller to the same 
purpose (Lectures on the Science of 
Language, Second Series, pp. 526-527). 
“Such terms as Nature, Law, Free- 
dom, Necessity, Body, Substance, 
Matter, Church, State, Revelation, 
Inspiration, Knowledge, Belief, &c., 
are tossed about in the war of words 
as if every body knew what they 
meant, and as if every body used 
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familiar to every man, — handled, unphilosophically, by 
speakers in the assembly, pleaders in the dikastery, dra- 
matists in the theatre. Now it is exactly upon such topics 
that debate can be made most interesting, varied, and abun- 
dant. The facts, multifarious in themselves, connected with 
man and society, depend upon a variety of causes, co-operat- 
ing and conflicting. Account must be taken of many different 
points of view, each of which has a certain range of appli- 
cation, and each of which serves to limit or modify the 
others: the generalities, even when true, are true only on 
the balance, and under ordinary circumstances; they are 
liable to exception, if those circumstances undergo important 
change. There are always objections, real as well as ap- 
parent, which require to be rebutted or elucidated. To such 
changeful and complicated states of fact, the Platonic dia- 
lectic was adapted: furnishing abundant premisses and com- 
parisons, bringing into notice many distinct points of view, 
each of which must be looked at and appreciated, before 
any tenable principle can be arrived at. Not only Platonic 
method and result, but also Platonic topics,are thus well suited 
to each other. The general terms of ethics were familiar but 
undefined: the tentative definitions suggested, followed up 
by objections available against each, included a large and in- 
structive survey of ethical phenomena in all their bearings. 
The negative procedure is so conspicuous, and even so 
pawidecie Preponderant, in the Platonic dialogues, that no 
irae Historian of philosophy can omit to notice it. But 
mused, the Many of them (like Xenophon in describing So- 
and nemative Kates) assign to it only a subordinate place and a 


veins are in 


him com- qualified application: while some (and Schleier- 
Enet His macher especially) represent all the doubts and 


dogmas are yen) : . . . . 
enunciations difficulties in the negative dialogues as exercises to 
a prvre £0) . 

some impres- Call forth the intellectual efforts of the reader, pre- 


sive senti- 


ment. paratory to full and satisfactory solutions which 


them exactly in the same sense;| at haphazard some of their invyolun- 
whereas most people, and particularly | tary errors—but never taking7stock. 
those who represent public opinion, | never either enquiring into the history 
pick up these complicated terms as | of the terms which they handle so 
children, beginning with the vaguest | freely, or realising the fulness of their 
conceptions, adding to them from time | meaning according to the strict rules 
to time—perhaps correcting likewise | of logical definition.” 
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Plato has given in the dogmatic dialogues at the end. 
The first half of this hypothesis I accept: the last half 
I believe to be unfounded. The doubts and difficulties were 
certainly exercises to the mind of Plato himself, and were 
intended as exercises to his readers; but he has nowhere 
provided a key to the solution of them. Where he propounds 
positive dogmas, he does not bring them face to face with 
objections, nor verify their authority by showing that they 
afford satisfactory solution of the difficulties exhibited in his 
negative procedure. The two currents of his speculation, the 
affirmative and the negative, are distinct and independent 
of each other. Where the affirmative is especially pre- 
sent (as in Timezus), the negative altogether disappears. 
Timzus is made to proclaim the most sweeping theories, 
not one of which the real Sokrates would have suffered to 
pass without abundant cross-examination: but the Platonic 
Sokrates hears them with respectful silence, and commends 
afterwards. -The declaration so often made by Sokrates that 
he is a searcher, not a teacher—that he feels doubts keenly 
himself, and can impress them upon others, but cannot dis- 
cover any good solution of them—this declaration, which is 
usually considered mere irony, is literally true. The Platonic 
theory of Objective Ideas separate and absolute, which the 
commentators often announce as if it cleared up all diffi- 
culties—not only clears up none, but introduces fresh ones 
belonging to itself. When Plato comes forward to affirm, 
his dogmas are altogether @ prior: they enunciate precon- 
ceptions or hypotheses, which derive their hold upon his 
belief, not from any aptitude for solving the objections which 
he has raised, but from deep and solemn sentiment of some 
kind or other—religious, ethical, esthetical, poetical, &c., 
the worship of numerical symmetry or exactness, &c. The 
dogmas are enunciations of some grand sentiment of the 
divine, good, just, beautiful, symmetrical, &c.,' which Plato 

© See the conversation between Me- | searcher, and passes into that of a vehe- 
nippus and Sokrates. (Lucian, Dialog. | ment affirmative dogmatist, are those 
Mortuor. xx.) which are above human investigation 

f Dionysius of Halikarnassus re- | and evidence—the transcendental: 


marks that the topics upon which | kal yap éxeivos (Plato) ra Sbywara ovK 
Plato renounces the character of a | adrbs arodatvera, elta rep) avtay Sia- 
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follows out into corollaries. 
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But this is a process of itself ; 


and while he is performing it, the doubts previously raised 
are not called up to be solved, but are forgotten or kept out 


of sight. 


yovlCera GAN ey peow Thy Chrnow 
mowtmevos mpos tovs diadeyouevous, 
eciplokwy maddAov Tddéoy Sdypa, 7) pi- 
Aovernav bwep avTod galvera mAyY 
boa wep) Tay KperTTOveY, }} Ka? nas, 
Aéyerat. (Dion. Hal. Ars Rhetoric. 
c. 10, p. 376, Reislkx.) 

M. Arago, in the following passage, 
points to a style of theorising in the 
physical sciences, very analogous to 
that of Plato, generally :— 

Arago, Biographies, vol. i. p. 149. 
Vie de Fresnel. ‘De ces deux expli- 
cations des phenomeénes de la lumieére, 
Vune s’appelle la théorie de l’émission ; 
Vautre est connu sous le nom de sys- 
teme des ondes. On trouve déja des 
traces de la premiere dans les écrits 
d’Empédocles. Chez les modernes, je 
pourrais citer parmi ses partisans Ké- 
pler, Newton, Laplace. Le systéme 
des ondes ne compte pas des partisans 
moins illustres—Aristote, Descartes, 
Huygens, Hooke, Euler, l’avaient 
adopté. 

“ Au reste, si l’on s’étonnait de voir 
d’aussi grands génies ainsi divisés, je 
dirais que de leurs temps la question 
on litige ne pouvait étre résolue ; que 
les expériences nécessaires man- 
quaient; qu’alors les différens systemes 
sur la lumiére étaient, non des déduc- 
tions logiques des faits, mais, si je puis 
m’exprimer ainsi, de simples verites de 
sentiment ; qu’ enfin, le don de V’infailli- 
bilité n’est pas accordé méme aux plus 
habiles, des qu’en sortant du domaine 
des observations ,et se jetant dans celui 
des conjectures, ils abandonnent la 
marche séyere et assurée dont les 
sciences se prévalent de nos jours avec 
raison, et qui leur a fait faire de si 
incontestables progres.” 

& Several of the Platonic critics 
speak as if they thought that Plato 
would never suggest any difficulty 
which he had not, beforehand and 
ready-made, the means of solving; and 
Munk treats the idea which I have 
stated in the text as ridiculous. ‘ Plato 
(he observes) must have held pre- 
posterous doctrines on the subject of 
pedagogy. He undertakes to instruct 
others by his writings, before he has 
yet cleared up his own ideas on the 





It is therefore a mistake to suppose® that Plato 


question; he proposes, in propeedeutic 
writings, enigmas for his scholars to 
solve, while he has not yet solved 
them himself; and all this for the 
praiseworthy (zronically said) purpose 
of correcting in their minds the false 
persuasion of knowledge.” (Die natiir- 
liche Ordnung der Platon. Schrift. p. 


515.) 

That which Munk here derides, ap- 
pears stated, again and again, by the 
Platonic Sokrates, as his real purpose. 
Munk is at liberty to treat it as ridi- 
culous; but the ridicule falls upon 
Plato himself. The Platonic Sokrates 
disclaims the pedagogic function, de- 
scribing himself as nothing more than 
a fellow searcher with the rest. 

So too Munk declares (p. 79-80, and 
Zeller also, Philos. der Griech. vol. ii. 
p. 472, ed. 2nd) that Plato could not 

ave composed the Parmenidés, in- 
cluding, as it does, such an assemblage 
of difticulties and objections against 
the theory of Ideas, until he possessed 
the means of solving all of them him- 
self. This is a bold assertion, alto- 
gether conjectural; for there is no 
solution of them given in any of 
Plato’s writings, and the solutions to 
which Munk alludes as given by 
Zeller and Steinhart (even assuming 
them to be satisfactory, which I do 
not admit) trayel much beyond the 
limits of Plato. 

Ueberweg maintains the same opin- 
ion (Ueber die Aechtheit der Platon. 
Schriften, p. 103-104); that Sokrates, 
in the Platonic Dialogues, though he 
appears as a Searcher, must neverthe- 
less be looked upon as a matured 
thinker, who has already gone through 
the investigation forhimself,and solved 
all the difficulties, but who goes back 
upon the work of search over again, 
for the instruction of the interlocutors. 
“The special talent and dexterity 
(Virtuositit) which Sokrates displays 
in conducting the dialogue, can only 
be explained by supposing that he 
has already acquired for himself a firm 
and certain conviction on the question 
discussed.” 

This opinion of Ueberweg appears 
to me quite untenable, as well as in- 
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